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II  ERE  are  two  realistic  pictures. . . .  One  a 
trolley  load  of  work-bound  citizens  strug¬ 
gling  to  read  their  morning  papers.  .  .  . 
Quite  a  stunt,  what  with  all  the  jerk, 
distraction  and  optical •  And  iflll 
trouble  goes  frantic 

::s 

4«||wh0n  the  tPotlci|l«o4  ^iWiaftiid  "L'* 


^em  iiT  MUi  ifanding  'em  up.  .  .  *  IN)w 
look  at  tli»  illfrerence  tn  fho  ioeoild  pic- 

|«r». . . .  Tfcoi*  lojks  are  fruiy  reading - 

tSay  baiVO  l^r  evening  newsj|>aper  at 
iKfinmi  .  .  They  are  physically  comforfable. 
.  .  .  They  are  in  the  reading  mood.  .  .  .  Thus 

S 

they  enjoy  their  evening  paper  leisurely 
and  read  more  fhoroughly.  .  .  .  That's  why 
advertisers  all  over  the  nation  rate  The 

!t 

Chicago  Daily  News  —  with  its  MILLION 
READER-FRIENDS  — as  Chicago's  BASIC 
advertising  medium. 
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Mr*  Erich  Brandels 
Promotion  Director 
Internet lonsLl  News  Service 
235  East  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  uses 
the  three  leading  press  services.  Our  Telegraph 
Editor  Is  Instructed  to  select  all  his  stories 
strictly  on  their  merit.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  quite  often  the  International  News 
Service  story  Is  one  that  best  meets  this  test. 

We  believe  there  has  been  a 
definite  Improvement  In  INS  In  recent  years. 
Congratulations,  keep  up  the  good  v/ork. 

Sincerely  yours, 


A,  Vernon  Croop 
Managing  Editor 
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a  pattern  is  set  ^ 

w  ’ 

for  The  Post-War  Newspaper... 


The  Mirror  is  not  home  delivered,  offers  no  premiums, 
has  a  small  mail  subscription  list;  it  is  bought  at 
newsstands  by  people  who  prefer  it  to  any  of  the  other 
New  York  newspapers.  On  the  basis  of  this  great 
voluntary  purchase  and  the  responsiveness  of  its  reader- 
families  to  advertised  offerings,  the  Mirror  is  a  ready-made 
pattern  for  the  post-war  newspaper:  fast  reading, 
ideaful,  newsworthy  .  .  .  sound. 


With  Its  upswing  definitely  trended  before  the  beginnings 
of  war,  the  Mirror  now  has  the  second  largest  Sunday  and 
the  third  largest  weekday  circulation  in  the  nation! 


"Post-war"  is  the  word  of  Hope  for  the  day 
when  man's  ingenuities  will  be  turned  from 
planned  destruction  to  the  devisement  of  all 
those  things  which  will  make  Life,  Liberty  and 
the  Pursuit  of  Happiness  o  pleasurable  reality. 


the  MIRROR.  .  new  yoii 


I'omorrow’s  America  will  be  changed  by  the  millions 

of  men  and  women  today  scattered  afar,  overseas.  Even 
now  they  are  keenly  aware,  fully  awake.  They  are 
acquiring  experiences  and  knowledge;  they  are  coming 
to  know  the  peoples  of  other  countries;  how  they 
live  and  how  they  die.  Returning,  they  will  remember 
.  .  without  illusions. 


Tomorrow’s  editors  will  be  thinking  and  writing  for 
the  most  literate,  most  traveled  audience  of  all  time. 

To  the  returning  millions,  the  superficial  will  make  no 
appeal;  they  will  be  unawed  by  words  without  substance. 


In  New  York,  right  now,  one  newspaper  is  a  pattern 
for  post-war  America.  It  is  the  Mirror,  edited  by 
those  who  know  readers  as  people,  not  just  as  statistics. 


Live,  vital  and  true  to  the  youthful  outlook,  the 
Mirror  spans  the  full  octave  of  interests  of  its 
cosmopolitan  readership.  To  do  this,  the  Mirror 
subscribes  to  all  of  the  great  news  services  .  .  . 
reviews  news  photos  from  all  sources  . . .  builds 
features  on  the  sound  basis  of  reader-response. 
So  results  a  newspaper  which  gives  its  readers 
NEWS,  entertainment — and  a  liberal  education 
in  all  things  of  current  importance. 
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ETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  our  subscribers  hove  been  asking 
about  how  Time  gathers,  verifies,  writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


In  the  past  twelve  months  we  have 
added  more  writers  and  editors  to  our 
staff  than  in  any  other  year  since 
Time  began — and  perhaps  it  will  add 
a  little  to  the  interest  with  which  you 
read  our  stories  if  I  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  new  names  on  the  length¬ 
ening  list  over  there  at  the  left. 

For  example,  one  of  the  new  writ¬ 
ers  in  Foreign  News  is  a  veteran  cor¬ 
respondent  whose 
overseas  experi¬ 
ence  began  when 
he  ran  away  to  sea 
at  16  and  worked 
his  way  around  the 
world  as  radio  op¬ 
erator  on  a  freight¬ 
er.  After  Harvard 
he  worked  for  the 
United  Press  in 
London,  for  the  New  York  Times  in 
pre-Hitler  Berlin.  He  spent  one  sum¬ 
mer  traveling  all  over  Russia  with¬ 
out  official  guide  and  in  “hard”  class 
railway  coaches — slept  out-of-doors 
or  in  pieasants’  cottages — saw  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  almost  with  the  eyes  of  a 
native — told  the  story  of  his  trek  in  a 
book  {Block  Bread  and  Samovars') 
that  won  him  a  post  as  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondent.  Later  he  was  State  De¬ 
partment  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  came  to  Time  from  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  where 
he  was  studying  bombing  objectives 
in  Central  Europe. 

Another  new  Foreign  News  writer 
was  two  and  a  half  years  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Berlin  and  Bern — and  a 
third  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
New  York  Times*  News  of  the  Week 
in  Review.  A  new  writer  in  Army  & 
Navy  was  in  Warsaw  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  when  the  Ger¬ 
mans  blitzed  into  Poland — stuck  it 
out  there  after  the  Government  had 
fled — ^was  one  of  the  last  four  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  to  escape.  Still  an¬ 
other  new  writer  (World  Battle- 
fronts)  was  sent  to  London  by  the 
A.P.  just  in  time  to  cover  the  Blitz 
and  the  Battle  of  Britain,  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 


une,  reached  Oran  three  days  after 
the  A.E.F.  landed  in  North  Africa. 
He  covered  the 
Casablanca  confer¬ 
ence,  was  with  our 
troops  when  they 
went  into  action 
at  Medjez-el-Bab, 

Gafsa,  El  Guettar 
and  Fondouk, then 
marched  into  Tu¬ 
nis  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  First  Army. 


BATTLEFRONTS 


PRESS 


Time’s  Education  news  is  now  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  editor  of  the  15 -volume 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences, 
a  man  who  spent  three  years  as  As¬ 
sistant  to  Director  Alvin  Johnson  in 
his  progressive  New  School  of  Social 
Research.  Press  is  guided  by  a  news¬ 
paperman  of  13  years’  experience — 
with  the  Detroit  Mirror,  as  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  News,  as  tele¬ 
graph  &  cable  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press.  One  of  our  book  reviewers  was 
consultant  on  scientific  manuscripts 
at  MacMillan’s  and  before  that  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  at 
Putnam’s.  And  Art 
now  draws  on  the 
wide  knowledge 
and  background  of 
one  of  America's 
outstanding  re¬ 
porter  -  photogra¬ 
phers,  the  only 
man  ever  to  be 
honored  by  a  one- 
man  photographic  show  at  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  famed  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 


I  wish  1  had  space  to  sketch  the 
backgrounds  of  some  of  the  other  edi¬ 
tors  and  writers  who  have  joined  us 
in  the  year  just  past — to  merge  their 
fresh-to-TiME  but  long  experience  tal¬ 
ents  with  those  of  our  46  other  edi¬ 
tors.  But  perhaps  these  examples  will 
serve  to  show  you  the  kind  of  news¬ 
men  we  are  adding  to  Time’s  staff  in 
these  days  when  the  news  is  so  hard 
to  get  and  check  and  make  clear. 

Cordially, 
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ho  IS  going 

to  buy  your  automobiles 

after  this  war  is  over? 


AND  YOUR  TIRES?  . . .  AND  YOUR  GASOLINE?  . . .  AND  YOUR  ANTI-FREEZE? 


New  Yorkers 

living  in 
APARTMENT. 

HOUSES? 


New  Yorkers 

living  in 

PRIVATE  HOMES 

with  garages?/ 


r«pr«s*ntin(|  65%  of  all  N.  V.  C. 


About  I  out  of  3  N.  V.  C.  Fomiliot 


Today^s  institutional  advertising  dollars  are  being  spent 
"with  an  eye  to  the  future."  Call  it  prestige.  But  there's 
a  big  difference  between  just  "prestige"  and  "$  ond  i 
prestige"  ...  the  kind  that  reflects  itself  in  terms  of  future 

dollars  and  cents  sales. 

In  New  York  City,  future  auto  sales  will  be  based  on  the 
same  factor  that  held  true  before  the  war .  .  .  that  is,  a 
family's  need  for  a  car . . .  which,  in  turn,  depends  on  the 
section  of  the  city  in  which  one  lives. 


Let  s  look  at  the  record.  New  cor  purchases  divided  among 
New  York  City's  borough  in  1941  were  as  follows: 

(PER  THOUSAND  FAMILIES) 

QUEENS  (mostly  private  homes) . 84.8 

STATEN  ISLAND  (mostly  private  homes)  77.9 

AAANHATTAN  .  53.6 

BROOKLYN  .  44.0 

BRONX .  43.0 

Likewise,  in  total  cars  purchased.  Queens  led  all  other 
boroughs  in  the  important  popular-priced  fietd  (Ford, 
Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Plymouth). 

The  reason  behind  this  leadership  is  simply  because 
Queens  and  Staten  Island  are  private  home  areas  while 
the  rest  of  the  cHy  is  primarily  made  up  of  multi-family 
dwellings.  In  one  area,  the  family  car  is  a  daily  necessity; 
in  the  other,  it's  a  luxury  for  the  few. 


^£DugJJBlan^ 

rffis 

Covering  the  southern  half  of  Queens 


ICong 

^tardlournal 

Covering  the  northern  half  of  Queens' 


^latrn  Jlslauil 

Aliuantc 

Covering  Staten  Island 


f . 


What  He  Wants 
to  Know  Is: 


■A  Bu 

How  would  you  answer  tms  soldier’s  query?  LOOK  will  pay- 

■So 

$2r500  in  Wen*  Bonds  os  a  first  prize— $2,500  in  other 

ni( 

prizes — for  the  best  answer  to  Ms  question. 


Here  'S  an  American  soldier,  one  among  millions. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life#  he  is  outside  the  borders 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  born. 

He  is  meeting  strange  people— hearing  strange  talk 
—  seeing  firsthand  the  results  of  strange  preachings. 

He's  clear  on  one  thing:  This  war  must  be  won  ^  won 
quickly  —  won  finally  and  conclusively. 

Never  again  must  brutal  forces  of  aggression  and 
cynical  might  be  permitted  to  spread  the  oppression, 
the  suffering,  the  destruction  he  has  seen. 

He  realizes,  too,  that  he  and  his  fellow  countrymen 
must  have  a  hand  in  making  sure  of  this.  That  this 
country  can  never  again  retire  to  its  storm  cellar  and 
let  the  storms  of  war  sweep  the  rest  of  the  world  — 


that  no  matter  how  much  we  might  wish  otherwise  Nc 
we  are  henceforth  bound  to  be  affected  by  what 
affects  the  rest  of  the  world. 

But  What  about  Home? 

All  the  more  reason,  then,  to  be  concerned  about  what  is  to 
happen  at  home. 

How  can  we  help  maintain  a  peaceful,  law-abiding,  smooth-run¬ 
ning,  forward-moving,  freedom-enjoying  world  unless  we  first 
prove  that  freedom  works  smoothly  here  at  home? 

So  he  wants  to  know  what  kind  of  country  this  can  be  made. 

Is  it  going  to  be  a  place  where  he  can  go  back  to  his  job  or  busi¬ 
ness  and  pick  up  the  broken  threads  of  peaceful  advancement  . 
once  more?  yi 

Is  he  going  to  be  rewarded  for  his  part  in  winning  freedom  byj 


5. 
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as  honest  chance  to  build  his  own  life,  forge  his  own  career, 
make  the  most  of  his  own  talents? 

Our  great  productive  capacities  have  swiftly  and  miraculously 
toastered  the  job  of  keeping  him  supplied  with  his  military 
o^ds.  Are  they  going  to  be  fully  free  to  produce  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  good  things  that  make  up  the  richer,  fuller  life  that 
ku  always  been  America’s  goal? 


phrases  and  slogans  mean  less  than  sound,  honest  thought, 
simply  and  plainly  expressed. 

LOOK  wants  your  own  ideas,  your  own  words,  your  own 
honest  picture  of  the  America  that  is  coming. 

Stan  thinking  about  it  now.  Read  the  simple  rules.  Then  sit 
down  and  write  your  answer  to  this  soldier  —  right  away. 


What  use  will  we  make  of  the  new  materials,  new  processes,  new 
jnethods  the  war  has  developed?  How  shall  we  best  capitalize 
00  the  huge  volume  of  pent-up  buying  power  the  war  has  built, 
and  the  tremendous  world  market  for  American  goods  that  is 
expanded  with  every  fresh  introduction  of  American  men  and 
American  wares  to  foreign  lands? 


RULES  OF  LOOK’S  ^^ETTER 
TO  A  SOLDIER^^  CONTEST 


an  award.  This  will  be  the  entry 
which  the  judges  regard  as  the 
best  received  from  that  contes¬ 
tant. 

9.  Don't  worry  about  spelling, 
punctuation,  etc.  LOOK  will  not 
edit  your  entry  or  change  its 
thought,  but  will  correct  any  ob¬ 
vious  misspelling  or  lapses  in 
punctuation. 

10.  Entries  from  points  within 
continental  United  States  must 
be  mailed  no  later  than  midnight 
December  15,  1943.  From  outly¬ 
ing  possessions  or  occupied  terri¬ 
tory,  entries  must  be  mailed  no 
later  than  midnight  of  December 
31,  1943. 

11.  The  decision  of  the  judges 
will  be  final  and  all  entries  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  LOOK.  In 
the  event  of  a  tie,  prizes  Of 
equal  value  will  be  awarded. 
No  entries  will  be  returned. 


1.  Any  American  citizen,  native- 
born  or  naturalized,  may  enter 
this  contest  except  employes  of 
LOOK  and  memiMrs  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  families. 


What,  if  anything,  is  going  to  happen  to  our  political  system, 
our  form  of  government?  Will  our  returning  warriors  continue 
to  live  a  sort  of  civilian  GI  existence  under  extended  wartime 
regulations  and  controls,  or  can  we  clear  the  decks  of  all  that? 


1.  All  entries  must  consist  of 
reply  to  the  soldier’s  letter,  in 
general  answering  the  questions 
he  raises. 

а.  Entries  may  be  of  any  length 
up  to  2,500  words,  not  counting 
salutation  and  signature. 

4.  Fancy  presentation  is  barred. 
Only  letters  written  legibly  or 
typed  neatly  on  plain  paper  will 
be  considered. 

5.  Simple  words  and  specific 
thoughts  count  most.  Generaliza¬ 
tions  and  vague  phrases,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  impressive,  hurt  your 
chances. 

б.  Tricky  new  schemes  for  run¬ 
ning  the  country  and  the  world 
are  not  sought.  First  prize  will 
go  to  the  letter  which,  in  the 
judges’  opinion,  most  clearly  and 
simply  states  the  ideas  of  most 
Americans,  as  reflected  in  the  en¬ 
tries. 

7.  LOOK  reserves  the  right  to 
publish  any  prize-winning  entry, 
which  becomes  the  property  of 
LOOK  Magazine  on  payment  of 
the  prize.  LOOK  also  will  pay,  at 
regular  editorial  rates,  for  any  en¬ 
try  it  considers  worth  publica¬ 
tion,  even  though  it  fails  to  win 
a  prize. 

f.  Any  contestant  may  make  as 
many  entries  as  he  or  she  wishes, 
but  only  one  entry  by  any  one 
contestant  will  be  considered  for 


What  postwar  approach  shall  we  take  toward  business— finance 
-  labor  —  racial  problems?  What  prize  or  penalty  shall  we  put 
on  individual  initiative,  personal  get-up-and-get,  human  enter¬ 
prise  and  ambition?  Do  we  need  more  laws  or  better  laws,  more 
(government  oj  the  people  or  more  government  by  the  people, 
more  organization  of  groups  and  “blocs”  or  greater  respect  for 
and  teamwork  among  individuals? 


What  Do  YOU  Think? 

Not  all  such  matters  can  be  covered  in  a  single  letter 
naturally. 


12.  PRIZES;  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  on  a  national  basis  with¬ 
out  regard  to  regions.  They  will 
total  $5,()(M)  and  this  will  Ik  ap¬ 
portioned  as  follows; 

Grand  Prize  .  .  .  52,500 

Second  Prize  .  .  .  500 

Third  Prize  .  .  .  300 

Fourth  Prize  .  .  .  200 

Fifth  to  Nineteenth 
Prizes,  inclusive  .  .  100  each 

13.  The  editors  of  LOOK  will 
act  as  judges.  Names  of  winners 
will  be  published  in  LOOK  and 
winners  will  be  notified  by  mail. 

14.  Address  letters  to  LOOK’S 
Contest  Editor,  511  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


But  such  are  the  things  to  be  considered  for  the  future. 

So  what  would  you  say  if  a  fighting  man  of  yours 
?wrote  home  to  ask  what  kind  of  country  this  could  be 
^tnade?  What  kind  of  letter  would  you  write  to  make 
^liim  see  he's  fighting  for  something  worth  while  as 
.^well  as  against  something  that  must  be  destroyed? 


Write  as  You  Think 

“fine  writing”  is  needed  to  win  in  this  contest.  Beautiful 


A  NEW  ISSUE 
ON  SALE  AT 
YOUR  NEWS¬ 
STAND 


busi- 

:ment 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


,gciri9r^ 


Who's  Lookin'  in  Ybur  WindoiiKS^?! 

1 


Is  there  a  special  kind  of  person  who  looks  in  store 
windows?  If  there  is,  is  he  or  she  a  good  spender, 
a  poor  spender,  a  smart  dresser,  a  plain  dresser? 

You  know  the  answer. 

All  kinds  of  people  look  in  store  windows. 
Windows  obviously  aren’t  seen  by  any  one  class  of 
person.  They’re  aimed  at  the  passers>by, 
a  cross  section  of  New  York,  who  may 
be  induced  through  this  form  of  mer¬ 
chandise  presentation  to  make  a  pur¬ 
chase. 

lo  we  talk  about  store  windows? 

Because  we  think  you’ll  agree  it’s  a 
good  answer  to  the  question,”  Who 
reads  the  Journal- American?” 

More  than  half  the  New 
YoHcers  who  read  an  evening 


newspaper,  read  the  Joumal-American.  I 

You  can’t  classify  these  readers  any  more  than  you 
can  classify  the  people  who  look  in  store  windows. 
They’re  tall,  short,  wide  and  thin,  old  and  young, 
East  Siders,  West  Siders,  Midtowners,  Uptowners 
and  Suburbanites.  They’re  people.  They’re  New 
Yorkers. 

New  Yorkers  look  to  us  as  a  great  show  window  of 
newspaper  talent,  where  they  find  what  they  want 
in  a  newspaper. 

So  this  is  our  advice!  Tell  about  your  merchandise 
and  your  ideas  in  the  Joumal-American  and  you 
can  be  sure  of  telling  it  to  the  biggest  evening 
newspaper  audience  in  New  York! 

After  all,  we’re  a  shop  window  which  millions  of 
folks  week-days  and  Sundays  look  into  and  seri¬ 
ously  study.  That’s  a  fact  no  advertiser,  even  in 
these  boom  days  can  profitably  overlook.  j 


SUNDAY  AND  DAILY 

NEW  YORK 


w  f  nEW¥  ivnn  ^  ^ 
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LARGEST  NEW  YORK  EVENING  NEWSPAPER-THE  ONLY  ONE  WITH  ALL  THREE  WIRE  SERVICES-AP  •  UP  •  INS 


REPRESKNTED  NATKYNAI.LY  BY  THE  RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


fob  OCTOBER  2  3,  1943 


LONG  AGO  The  Oregonian  picked  hundreds  of  "neighbor”  correspondents,  situated  throughout 
Oregon  and  southern  Washington,  to  report  local  news  of  their  communities.  Their 
dispatches  appear  every  day  on  a  special  page  make-up  in  each  of  The  Oregonian’s 
out-state  editions. 

So  conspicuous  is  this  "local”  respect,  now  of  years  standing,  that  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  in  its  Honor  Award  citation  to  The  Oregonian,  was  aroused  to 
state:  .  .  more  than  a  city  newspaper — a  tradition  in  the  Northwest  and  a  part  of 

the  life  of  the  region”. 

Here  is  area-wide  influence  that  makes  sales  for  you  in  the  city,  suburban  and 
"all  other”  areas  of  every  buying  section— at  one  and  the  same  time.  And,  in  The 
Oregonian  your  advertising  gains  added  influence  through  the  dignity,  power 
and  respect  of  the  newspaper  itself.  Consider  these  exclusively  Oregonian 
facts  in  your  Pacific  Coast  selling  plans. 


The  Ormaf  Newspaper  of  tho  Wmst 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  A  ASSOCIATES 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


These  unrelouched  photo- 
eraphs,  with  textual  lacsimile, 
were  radioed  trom  Times 
Telephoto  transceivers  in  the 
Mediterranean  war  zone. 
Seven  minutes  alter  trans- 
mission  they  were  picked  up 
th*  0.  W.  I.  in  New  York. 


>,  W  .  ‘0“'? Is  to  V  V'&hou* 

Mew  j  United 
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WAR  INFORMATION 

WASHINCTtVN 


October  5, 
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Breneh  of  the  Office  of 
our  gratitude  for 
•  Radiophoto  Division 
Eq»lP»e»t.  Inc.  in 
inpoaed  by  nllltfT  «; 

-  ^  dlo  equipment,  your 
efforts  to  deliver 
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Sliding  Scale  of  Paper 
Cuts  Ready  for  ’44 

Recommend  40,000-Ton  Pool  from  Inventory 
Change  and  Voluntary  Cuts  by  Large  Dailies 
To  Offset  Supply-Demand  Differential 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  20— Seeking  to 


avert  an  additional  fovirth  quarter 
cut  in  newsprint  quotas,  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Conunittee  has  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  WPB  a  plan  to  offset 
the  estimated  47,000  tons  or  16%  de¬ 
ficiency  in  November  between  orders 
to  mills  and  supply  by  amending  Sec¬ 
tion  2  (d)  of  Order  L-240  so  as  to 
place  the  present  40-days  and  65-days 
inventory  limits  on  a  current  monthly 
use  base  rather  than  calculating  tiie 
present  inventory  limit  on  the  average 
daily  use  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1943.  This  is  estimated  to  make  20,000 
tons  available. 

A  committee  composed  of  W.  G. 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers,  chairman;  F.  M.  Flynn,  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Newt,  and 
Howard  Davis,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  to 
work  with  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  in  an  effort  to  secure  quickly 
a  reduction  of  20,000  tons  or  more  in 
orders  for  November  delivery  from 
large  consumers. 

If  these  steps  fail  to  produce  the  re¬ 
sult  it  was  recommended  that  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  be  called  to  meet 
again  immediately  so  It  could  consider 
what  further  steps  might  be  taken  in 
connection  with  cuts  in  inventory  or 
cuts  in  consumption  for  November  and 
December. 

Sliding  Seale 

But,  anticipating  the  possibility  that 
the  40,000-ton  pool  might  not  be  filled, 
WPB  had  ready  for  invocation  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale  of  further  curtailment  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  advisory  committee. 

From  Director  H.  M.  Bitner  down 
it  was  agreed  that  while  the  proposed 
plan  might  save  the  situation  for  the 
remaining  months  of  this  year,  the 
newspaper  business  is  faced  with 
“very  substantial”  further  curtail¬ 
ments  in  1944. 

The  sliding  scale  of  curtailments  is 
graduated  from  no  reduction  on  the 
first  25  tons,  to  12%  on  the  largest 
users.  The  scale  recommended  is: 
First  25  tons,  no  cut;  next  100  tons, 
2%;  next  125  tons,  4%;  next  250  tons, 
6%;  next  500  tons,  10%;  500  tons  or 
above,  12%.  The  committee  also  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  secure  detailed  data 
on  monthly  inventories  of  the  200 
larger  newspapers  and  keep  a  careful 
check  on  supplies  of  newsprint. 

Also  recommended  was  that  1944 
allowable  use  be  based  upon  1943  use 
or  quota,  whichever  is  the  larger,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  base  period  is  adjusted 
to  the  new  standards,  with  a  view  to 
substantial  reduction  of  all  appeals 
of  more  than  100  tons  per  quarter. 

The  committee’s  next  meeting  will 
be  Nov.  16  unless  a  special  meeting  is 
called  earlier. 

Mr.  Bitner  had  indicated  to  the 
committee  his  opinion  that  another 
curtailment  rather  than  a  reduction 
below  40  days  inventory  was  pref¬ 
erable. 


The  prospective  fourth-quarter  con- 
siunption  figure  was  placed  at  964,000 
tons,  the  largest  for  the  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  were  recommendations  for  ad¬ 
ditional  tonnage  on  appeals  totaling 
27,616  tons  for  306  publishers  who  had 
asked  for  109,728  tons  over  their  base 
quotas. 

While  the  certainty  of  further  news¬ 
print  curtailment  was  the  prime  in¬ 
terest  of  committee  meml^rs,  they 
were  assured  by  Harold  Boeschen- 
stein,  director  of  the  WPB  Forest 
Products  Bureau,  that  they  would  not 
be  alone  in  making  the  sacrifice.  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  books,  magazines,  and  com¬ 
mercial  printers  faced  a  similar  out¬ 
look,  he  said. 

Boeschenstein  disclosed  that  he  has 
written  to  advertising  agencies  ask¬ 
ing  their  volimtary  cooperation  in 
bringing  about  economical  usage  of 
paper  by  such  means  as  curtailing  the 
publishing  of  elaborate  bulletins,  ad¬ 
vertising  brochures,  and  much  direct 
mail  matter. 

Caaadiaa  Shlpmeots 

General  discussion  of  paper  econ¬ 
omies,  reconversion  of  waste,  and 
gathering  of  scrap  paper  featimed  the 
meetings,  but  there  also  were  specific 
suggestions.  One  member  proposed 


MEETING  in  regular  session  Oct.  19- 

22  in  New  York,  the  Associated  Press 
Board  of  Directors  studied  the  recent 
decision  of  the  three-judge  Federal 
Court  ordering  the  AP  to  change  its 
by-laws  governing  the  admission  of 
new  members,  which  the  court  held 
were  in  violation  of  anti-trust  laws, 
and  issued  an  announcement  after  the 
opening  day’s  meeting  stating  that, 
pending  the  completion  of  certain  legal 
details,  future  procedure  could  not  be 
determined. 

The  Board  adjourned  on  the  fourth 
day  and  did  not  issue  any  further 
statement  on  the  decision.  It  also 
acted  upon  other  business  matters 
during  its  meeting. 

The  directors,  after  the  meeting  Oct. 
19,  issued  the  following  statement: 

“The  court  has  directed  as  the  next 
step  that  the  government  submit  a 
proposed  form  of  judgment  to  the 
Associated  Press.  The  Associated 
Press  then  has  30  days  thereafter  in 
which  to  submit  counter-proposals. 
Only  after  this  will  the  final  form  of 
judgment  be  known  and  will  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  determine  future  procedure. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  opinion 
of  the  coturt  includes  a  stay  until  60 
days  after  the  judgment  has  been  en¬ 
tered,  the  board  has  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  no  rights  are  prejudiced 
by  this  course  of  action.” 


that  the  100  larger  users  of  newsprint 
accept  a  voluntary  cut  in  inventory 
aggregating  94,000  tons,  thereby  avert¬ 
ing  a  new  curtailment  for  smaller 
newspapers.  No  action  was  taken. 

Paul  Kellogg,  assistant  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Newsprint  Administrator,  advised 
the  committee  that  the  Canadian  news¬ 
print  industry  will  have  supplied 
United  States  publishers  this  year 
with  348,000  tons  more  than  in  1939, 
when  consumption  in  this  country  ap¬ 
proximated  3,500,000  tons.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  limitation  order  the  con¬ 
sumption  would  have  approached 
4,000,000  tons,  an  all-time  high.  He  also 
said  that  orders  from  United  States 
publishers  for  November  delivery  were 
again  about  10%  higher  than  the  ton¬ 
nage  Canada  was  pledged  to  deliver 
and  had  to  be  brought  into  line. 

By  vote  of  the  advisory  committee, 
K  K.  Todd  of  the  Rockford  (IlL) 
Morning  Star  and  Register-Republic, 
and  Franklin  Schurz  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  were  admitted 
to  the  meeting  to  present  the  views  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 
They  submitted  the  resolution  adopted 
at  Inland’s  50th  annual  meeting,  Oct. 
13,  and  suggested  a  formula  fiidng  a 
sliding  scale  of  paper  ciurtailments. 

PresMt  lalaad  Resolatiea 

The  formula  of  L-240,  they  said, 
threatens  the  existence  of  many  me¬ 
dium  sized  and  smaller  newspapers 
which  fall  within  the  class  of  con¬ 
servative  operators  who  always  have 
been  economical  in  their  use  of  news¬ 
print  and  are  hardest  hit  by  horizontal 
reductions.  Continued  \ise  of  horizon¬ 
tal  curtailments  coupled  with  continu¬ 
ing  dwindling  of  supplies  would  result 
in  enforced  cutting  of  news  content 


The  court  in  a  two- to -one  decision 
Oct.  6  upheld  the  right  of  the  AP  to 
pass  on  the  admission  of  applicants, 
but  ruled  that  the  by-laws  governing 
admission  of  new  members  were  in 
violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws  “in 
their  present  form.” 

Attending  the  sessions  were  Robert 
McLean,  AP  president,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Paul  Bel¬ 
lamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  New  York  Timet; 
James  E.  Chappell,  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
New  and  Age-Herald;  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Also  O.  S.  Warden,  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune;  E.  K.  Gaylord, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman;  J.  R. 
Knowland,  Oakland  Tribune;  George 
F.  Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram. 

Also  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  Josh  L.  Home,  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram;  K  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News;  L.  K. 
Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times-Picay- 
une;  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
Sun;  and  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  a  board  member,  did  not  attend 
because  of  illness. 


below  acceptable  standards,  or  elimi¬ 
nation  of  necessary  advertising  rev¬ 
enues,  either  of  which  would  extin¬ 
guish  them  as  newspapers,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

Contrasted  with  this  was  the  position 
of  the  approximately  50  newspapers 
which  consume  half  the  avidlable 
new^rint  supply  and  enjoy  a  flexibil¬ 
ity  which,  it  was  contended  shoxild  be 
used  to  relieve  the  distress  of  that  part 
of  the  American  press  which  requires 
such  relief. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  a  sliding 
scale,  the  Inland  representatives  urged 
that  appeal  allotments  be  held  to  a 
fixed,  small  percentage  of  the  total 
newsprint  quota  for  all  daily  paper. 

The  advisory  committee  was  told  at 
its  initial  session  this  week  that  orders 
placed  in  November  were  16%  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  prospective  supply.  Hie  al¬ 
ternatives,  Bitner  point^  out,  were 
new  curtailments  or  consumption  of 
inventories  and  he  insisted  upon  a 
recommendation  from  the  advisers  as 
to  which  method  should  be  adopted. 

The  ultimate  tonnage  for  November 
was  placed  at  288,500  and  the  orders 
placed  were  totaled  at  335,600  Ums. 
Sources  of  supply  and  the  contribu¬ 
tions  are:  Canada,  208,000  tons;  United 
States  domestic  mills,  87fi00  toiu; 
Newfoundland,  13,500  tons. 

Arthur  G.  Wakeman  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Division  suggested  the  wisdom 
of  bringing  waste  paper  usage  to  its 
maximum,  but  he  reminded  that  In¬ 
land  is  using  only  22V^%  of  waste, 
without  de-inking,  and  cautioned  that 
the  prospects  here  are  not  wldiout 
their  limitations.  He  discussed  tech¬ 
nical  progress  made  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
conversion. 


AP  officers  attending  included  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director;  L.  F.  Cur¬ 
tis,  treasurer;  Alan  Goul^  assistant 
treasurer;  F.  J.  Starzel,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Claude  A.  Jagger,  assistant 
secretary. 

Absent  was  Lloyd  Stratton,  secre¬ 
tary  and  assistant  general  manager, 
who  arrived  in  London  last  week. 

Timothy  N.  Pfeiffer  and  Morris  Had¬ 
ley,  of  the  firm  of  Milbank,  Tweed 
and  Hope,  attorneys  for  the  AP,  also 
sat  in,  as  did  Weymouth  Kirldand, 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Robert 
T.  Neill,  who  represented  a  special  AP 
committee  of  AP  members. 

RCA,  NBC  Anti-Trust 
Suit  Dismissed 

The  federal  government  this  week 
dismissed  its  anti-trust  monopoly  suit 
against  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
and  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
following  dismissal  on  Oct.  11  of  a 
similar  suit  against  CBS. 

Daniel  B.  Britt,  assistant  U.  S. 
attorney  general  in  Chicago,  explained 
that  NBC,  which  RCA  controls,  had 
disposed  of  its  Blue  network  and  that 
the  sale  had  been  approved  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  suits  against  NBC  and 
CBS  were  filed  simultaneously  in  1941 
and  alleged  that  “by  ownership  of 
key  radio  stations  and  by  the  use  of 
exdiisive  contracts”  the  defendant 
chains  controlled  the  broadcast  time 
of  268  of  the  800  commercial  broad¬ 
casting  stations  in  the  country  and 
that  50  of  the  52  clear  <ffiannri  sta¬ 
tions  were  among  the  268. 


Changes  in  AP  By-Laws 
Await  Legal  Procedure 


T  O  R  &  P 


NEA  Backs  Bankhead 
Gov’t  Advertising  Bill 


Senate  Hearings  on  Measure  Begin  .  .  .  Small 
Publishers  Discount  “Subsidy"  Charge  .  .  . 
Cite  Principles  of  Good  Business 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  20-.-Public  hear-  dent  Hardy  raised  the  point  that  the 


wouldn’t  represent  sufficient  to 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the  press  any¬ 
where.  Commercial  advertising,  he 
reminded,  hasn’t  destroyed  press 
freedom. 

Asserting  that  publishers  are  be¬ 
coming  tired  of  panhandling  for  Uncle 
Sam,  Brown  declared:  “Third  War 
Loan  advertising  was  produced  by  the 
sweat  of  patriotic  newspapermen  in 
the  face  of  accusations  of  commercial¬ 
izing  the  war.” 

Beatrice  Cobb,  publisher  of  the 


ings  on  the  Bankhead  Bill  to  pro-  government  pays  for  every  other  serv-  Morgantovm  (N.  C.)  News-Herald, 


corded  as  favoring  the  legislation. 
The  NEA  indorsement  was  pre¬ 


sented  in  the  light  of  returns  from  elation  and  publisher  of  the  Marshall 
questionnaires  sent  to  its  membership.  (Minn.)  Messenger,  and  the  Marshall 
Albert  S.  Hardy,  president  of  the  Union,  testified.  More  pressure  as 
association  and  publisher  of  the  time  goes  on  will  be  reauisite  and  he 


association  and  publisher  of  the  time  goes  on  will  be  requisite  and  he  troducing  an  innovation  but  as  ex- 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  News,  said  94%  of  suggested  that  pressure  might  best  be  tending  the  advertising  policies  which 
the  replying  members,  representing  applied  through  the  appearance  of  have  long  been  followed  by  federal, 
2,704  newspapers,  considered  it  a  duty  “United  States  of  America”  as  the  state,  county  and  municipal  govern- 
of  the  government  to  pay  for  War  sponsor  of  newspaper  advertisements,  ments,  all  of  which  have  purchased 
Bond  advertising  appearing  in  news-  jt  jg  becoming  more  difficult  to  sell  newspaper  space  in  connection  with 
papers.  copy  for  sponsorship  that  it  formerly  public  business. 

Revised  Versiee  Peterson  said  on  the  basis  of  He  described  the  work  of  the  Can- 


It  is  becoming  more  difficult  to  sell  newspaper  space  in  connection  with 
copy  for  sponsorship  that  it  formerly  public  business. 


The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  his  own  experience  with  “the  busi- 
Committee  had  before  it  a  revised  ness  men  on  Main  street  who  are  get- 


version  of  the  Bankhead  Bill,  now  ting  tired  of  carrying  the  load.”  vertising  produced  bond  sales  at  a 

numbered  S-1457.  The  principal  Thg  witness  pointed  out  that  52%  ‘^ost  of  4/100  of  1%  of  the  amount 
change  was  to  remove  the  emphasis  country’s  population  lives  in  subscribed. 

on  disbursement  among  the  smaller  10,000  or  less  and  he  cited  Answering  the  Treasury’s  criticism 

newspapers  and  to  open  up  the  pos-  qWI  data  to  show  that  commercial  <hat  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  and 


He  described  the  work  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Publishers  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  program  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  produced  bond  sales  at  a 


newspapers  and  to  open  up  the  pos¬ 


sibility  of  greater  participation  by  advertising  shies  away  from  cities  of  ‘he  problem  of  selecting  newspapers 


smaller  dailies.  less  than  25,000  population.  He  drew  great.  Rich  said  one-half-page 

Committee  members  listened  in-  conclusion  that  more  than  one-  advertisements  could  be  placed  in 

tently  and  for  the  most  part  refrained  coimtry’s  population  does  not  every  paper  in  this  country  at  a  cost 

from  questioning  witnesses.  But  the  full  impact  of  advertising  as  of  $448,006,  only  7%  above  the  cost  of 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  had  lg  placed.  ^  similar  campaign  in  Canada. 


from  questioning  witnesses.  But 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  had 
sevend  queries  and  comments  which 
added  up  to  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  War  Bond  advertising  already  is 
excessive  and  that  personal  solicita¬ 
tion  is  being  neglected. 

Of  the  NEA  members  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  questionnaire,  Presi- 


Ne  Sabsidy 


a  similar  campaign  in  Canada. 

Senator  Abe  Murdock,  of  Utah, 
raised  the  question  whether  bond 


C.  W.  Brown,  president  of  the  Wis-  advertising  has  not  already  reached 
consin  Press  Association,  publisher  of  the  saturation  point,  beyond  which 


paper  income  available  under  the  “if  the  people  are  being  bombarded 
terms  of  the  pending  bill,  he  said,  to  the  point  where  the  advertising  is 


sponded  to  the  questionnaire,  Presi-  argument  that  the  Bankhead  Bill  pro-  possible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 
dent  Hardy  said,  79%  use  “signature  vides  a  subsidy,  and  suggested  there  magazine  or  look  in  any  direction 
advertisements.”  Of  these,  he  added,  can  be  no  subsidy  where  there  is  without  reading  a  War  Bond  adver- 
1,879  heard  complaints  from  the  pub-  value  given.  The  percentage  of  news-  tisement.  “I  wonder,”  he  queried, 
lie  against  the  practice.  paper  income  available  under  the  “if  the  people  are  being  bombarded 

The  response  of  2,225  newspapers  terms  of  the  pending  bill,  he  said,  to  the  point  where  the  advertising  is 

to  a  specific  question  on  the  point  was  -  —  . .  ■ 

that  no  affect  would  be  had  on  pub- 

lish^  policy  by  reason  of  federal  JDOaOH  ^^0*1X11X1X166 
purchase  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  in 

Adjourns  Hearings 

000,000,  and  $30,000,000  a  year  for  #  ^ 

the  duration  and  the  figure  men-  \iy^^fmjGTON,  Oct.  20 — The  Boren  used  in  preparation  of  releases  issued 
tioi^  to  the  questionnaire  w  an  Committee,  probing  production  and  by  other  agencies  but  charged  to  OWI. 
anthmeUcal  computation  o  ^  necessity  for  curtailing  On  the  basis  of  Septemlwr  releases, 

average  newspaj^r  "ii^t  •  supplies  of  newsprint,  has  adjoiumed  he  went  on,  annual  consumption 

mmer  Davis,  director  of  thej^o^^  p^j  ^^irman  would  amount  to  23,000  tons. 

after  taking  testimony  on  federal  con-  Victory  magazine,  the  overseas  out- 
♦’  nne*.  niirchasp  sumption  of  the  increasingly  scarce  let  of  OWI  which  has  been  much  criti- 
that  the  gover^^ts  spaw  ^rch^e  cized,  will  use  1,070  tons  of  paper  this 

Tand  diTth^f  a  pS  Elmer  Davis,  director  fo  the  Office  year  which  he  explained,  is  al^ut 


Boren  Committee 
Adjourns  Hearings 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  20 — The  Boren  used  in  preparation  of  releases  issued 
Committee,  probing  production  and  by  other  agencies  but  charged  to  OWI. 
use,  and  the  necessity  for  curtailing  On  the  basis  of  September  releases. 


might  prove  to  be  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death  of  a  paper  and 


toerefore  have  of  War  Inform’ation,  met  the  commit-  one-hundredth  of  the  tonnage  Li/e 

_ _ mocrovirko  will  rxw^ittrA 


trol  its  policy. 


tee  with  explanation  but  no  apology  magazine  will  require. 


’  Ci^*^"Ae’  fact  that  2,704  NEA-  for  his  agency’s  use  of  paper.  .^ame  into  the  picture, 

affiliaSd  newspapers  devoted  583,624  For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  he  ^A'^J^rcu^if^rX 
columns  of  news  and  advertising  to  said,  the  domestic  branch  used  seven 

the  war  effort  to  the  past  year,  Presi-  and  one-half  tons  of  newsprint,  but  42,317,959  copies  a  year  and  govern- 

— - - -  has  discontinued  that  use.  The  over-  ment  press  lists  were  cut  down  38%. 

DEPARTMENTS  seas  branch,  he  continued,  used  some  De-laklaq  Demonstration 

Advortiaina  newsprint  but  obtains  it  under  “re-  The  committee  witnessed  a  demon- 


DEPARTMENTS 

Advertising  . 

Bright  Ideas  . 20 

Cartoons  . IS 

Circulotion .  42 

Classified  .  46 

Editorials  .  34 

Fohlman  . 30 

Letters  .  62 

Obituary  .  62 

Personals  .  35 

Photography  .  48 

Promotion  . 28 

Shop  Talk  . -64 

Short  Takes  .  20 


De-inking  Demonstration 

The  committee  witnessed  a  demon - 


verse  lend-lease.”  To  Cairo,  went  500  stration  of  deinking  and  reclaiming 
tons,  to  Algiers  700  tons,  and  to  India  newspaper  and  magazine  stock  when 


100  tons,  as  well  as  a  small  amount  to  James  H.  R.  Cromwell  and  his  asso- 
prime  the  pumps  of  Sicilian  news-  ciate,  Francis  H.  Snyder,  presented  a 


papers — to  get  one-sheet  papers  mov-  program  which  they  said  would  save 


g.  not  less  than  500,000  tons  of  pulp  an- 

23,000  Tons  Annnaily  7®“^’  comparable  conservation 

'  of  time,  manpower,  and  natural  re- 

At  that  point  Davis  halted  for  ques-  sources. 

jns  or  suggestions  that  he  defend  The  processes,  Mr.  Cromwell  said. 


tions  or  suggestions  that  he  defend 


the  uses,  but  encountering  none,  he  already  have  been  worked  out  in 
continued  to  point  out  that  all  paper  commercial  quantities  at  established 


from  envelopes,  etc.,  used  by  OVH  paper  mills  and  the  results  scientifi- 
accoimt  for  4,660  tons  on  the  basis  cally  shown  to  be  practically  as  good 


of  a  study  of  the  past  four  months —  as  virgin  stock. 


and  of  this,  he  added,  four-fifths  was  But,  the  witness  said,  in  spite  of 


EDITOR  &  PUBU 
CALENDAR 


UBLISHER  IfO 

i  PUBLISHER  In 

.FIMDAR  lU 


and  the  Valdese  News,  concurred  in 


vide  for  government  purchase  of  ice  it  accepts  and  should  buy  space.  and  the  Valdese  News,  concurred  in 
newspaper  advertising  space  began  The  committee  was  told  that  bond  testimony  of  earlier  witnesses  and 
this  week  with  the  National  Editorial  sales  have  been  more  automatic  in  the  said  the  existing  system,  by  which 

Association’s  large  membership  re-  past  than  they  will  be  in  the  future.  sponsors  are  procured  for  gov- 

corded  as  favoring  the  legislation.  when  Wilbur  Peterson,  past  president  ernmpnt  advertising,  quarrels  with 

The  NEA  indorsement  was  pre-  of  the  Minnesota  State  Press  Asso-  principles  of  good  business. 


Philip  P.  Rich,  publisher  of  the  Mid- 


(Minn.)  Messenger,  and  the  Marshall  land  (Mich.)  News,  asked  the  com- 
Union,  testified.  More  pressure  as  mittee  to  consider  the  bill  not  as  in- 


Ocl.  29-30  —  West  Virginia, 
22nd  annual  State  Journalism 
Conference,  State  University, 
Morgantown,  Va. 

Nov.  1-2 — Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
conference,  Medinah  Club,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Nov.  5-6  —  Missouri  Press 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Nov.  9 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

Nov.  20 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  4th  annual  mechanical 
conference,  Robert  ’Treat  Hotel, 
Newark. 


going  to  become  ineffective  or  less 
effective?” 

Rich  assimed  the  Senator  that  sit¬ 
uation  does  not  arise  to  trouble  read¬ 
ers  of  the  smaller  newspapers. 

Senator  Bankhead  announced  he  in¬ 
tends  to  inquire  for  the  total  amount 
involved  in  income  tax  deductions 
covering  “certain  advertisements  now 
being  run  which  have  only  slight  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  war  effort.”  The  Sen¬ 
ator  displayed  several  institutional 
advertisements  to  explain  the  type  he 
means. 

Senator  Danaher  examined  speci¬ 
mens  of  copy  paid  for  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  government  and  remarked  that 
none  carried  pictures  or  quotations 
from  Prime  Minister  King,  whereas 
the  first  copy  used  in  the  Third  War 
Loan  here  carried  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  picture,  a  signed  statement,  and 
a  reference  to  him  as  “Commander  in 
Chief.” 


the  Oconomotcoc  (Wis.)  Enterprise,  people  will  begin  ignoring  it.  He  said 
contended  there  is  no  merit  to  the  his  experience  had  been  that  it  is  not 


possible  to  pick  up  a  newspaper  or 


If  the  Treasury  is  going  to  allow 
incumbent  office  holders  to  capitalize 
on  the  advertisements,  Danaher  sug¬ 
gested  there  should  he  an  honest  po¬ 
litical  review  of  the  copy  by  leaders 
of  both  parties.  In  any  event,  he 
contended,  language  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill  to  guarantee  against 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


the  evidence  of  both  government  and 
private  experts  that  his  company’s 
process  was  economically  sound.  Di¬ 
rector  Arthur  Wakeman  of  the  WPB 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division  refused  to 
recommend  it  for  federal  financial 
assistance. 

“Mr.  Wakeman,”  Mr.  Cromwell  ac¬ 
cused.  “has  always  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  his  duty  was  to  ration  the 
supply  of  pulp  and  not  to  increase  it. 
Since  no  action  could  be  taken  by 
any  federal  loan  agency  without  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Division,  and  since 
its  director  held  that  the  writing  of 
such  a  letter  was  not  within  his  juris¬ 
diction,  the  situation  became  just 
another  Washington  run-around.” 

No  Critical  Matariali 

The  process,  according  to  the  wit¬ 
ness,  uses  chemicals  and  equipment 
that  are  neither  critical  nor  difficult  to 
obtain,  nor  intricate,  but  would: 

1.  Reclaim  each  year  pulp  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  belt  of  trees  one  mile  wide 
stretching  from  New  York  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

2.  Conserve  a  large  percentage  of 
the  700,000  tons  of  Victory  Box  pack¬ 
aging  in  which  the  Army  sends  its 
supplies  to  the  fighting  front. 

3.  Recover  both  pulp  and  wax  from 
an  annual  production  of  350,000  tons 
of  heavily  waxed  stocks. 

4.  Recover  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  the  annual  production  of  250,000 
tons  of  wet- strength  paper  for  maps, 
charts  and  other  technical  military 
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Damon  Runyon  Turns  59;  May 
Go  Abroad  As  A  Correspondent 


Veteran  Columnist  Is  in  Good  Health  .  .  . 
Busy  with  Motion  Picture,  Magazine  Work 
And  Is  Preparing  Another  of  His  Books 


By  S.  I.  MONCHAK 


IN  GOOD  HEALTH  and  toying  with 

the  idea  of  going  abroad  (preferably 
to  the  Pacific)  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  King  Features  Syndicate  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  Damon 
Runyon,  one  of  the  nation’s  best¬ 
loved  columnist- authors,  turned  59 
recently— but  it  was  just  another 
day  for  him,  and  Oct.  4  on  the  cal¬ 
endar. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  in 
the  business,  the  veteran  newsman  is 
busy  these  days.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
where  he  has  been  the  last  few  years, 
he  is  writing  more  of  those  motion 
picture  hits  that  Hollywood  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  recent  years;  he’s  working 
on  another  book  which  Lip^incott  will 
bring  out  soon;  he’s  writing  articles 
lor  the  slicks,  and  he  continues  to 
turn  out  his  seven-times-a-week  col- 
iimn,  “The  Brighter  Side,”  for  KFS 
and  INS. 

2S  Years  witN  Haarst 

Add  to  that  his  war  work  and  a  few 
other  chores  which  he  modestly 
keeps  to  himself  and  you  have  an  idea 
of  how  this  dean  of  columnists,  who 
this  year  marks  his  25th  year  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
keeps  his  mill  hopping.  It  was  that 
)  way  on  his  birthday. 

Genial  and  friendly,  a  product  of 
the  old  school  when  newsmen  worked 
hard  and  lived  harder,  the  widely 
published  columnist  whose  name  is 
open  sesame  in  the  world  of  sport  and 
entertaimnent  and  who  has  made  a 
tidy  nest  egg  out  of  his  interpretation 
of  American  slang  and  its  exponents, 
said  he  felt  flattered  that  EIditor  & 
PUBUSHER  would  publish  an  article 
about  him. 

Has  he  ever  thought  of  chucking 
newspaper  work  for  the  easier  and 
less  strenuous  life  of  free-lance  writ¬ 
er  and  motion  picture  author  after 
nearly  a  half-century  meeting  dead¬ 
lines?  Or  to  retire  on  well-earned 
laurels?  There’s  no  room  for  doubt 
how  he  feels  in  his  reply. 

“Nothing  is  further  from  my  mind. 
The  newspaper  game  has  always  been 
extremely  kind  to  me  financially,  so¬ 
cially  and  in  every  other  way.  It 
has  been  my  father  and  mother  and 
big  brother  most  of  my  life. 

lagan  Caraar  at  12 

“It  has  given  me  great  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  the  greatest  friendships  a 
man  can  have.  It  has  aided  and  com¬ 
forted  me  in  time  of  stress.  I  would 
rather  be  a  successful  newspaperman 
than  anyrthing  else  in  the  world.  It 
remains  the  most  romantic  and  glam¬ 
orous  occupation  ever  conceived.” 

The  story  of  Runyon’s  early  days  in 
newspapering  is  much  like  that  of 
many  other  men  who  have  gone  on 
to  fame  and  fortune  in  the  craft.  Bom 
in  Manhattan,  Kan.,  he’s  actually  been 
newspapering  since  he  was  a  kid  of 
12  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  was  a  sort  of 
prodigy  on  the  Chieftain  in  that  city. 
He  explained: 

“My  assignments,  as  you  can  imag¬ 
ine,  were  somewhat  trivial,  but  later 
I  worked  with  my  father  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  publication  called  The  Pueblo 
Adviser,  a  weekly,  which  gave  me  the 


advantage  of  his  personal  training. 
My  father  was  a  great  newspaper¬ 
man.” 

Runyon’s  dad  was  a  former  Kansas 
publisher  of  small  dailies  and  an  all 
around  printer.  Before  he  was  14,  when 
he  joined  the  Army,  young  Damon 
worked  on  various  small  papers  in 
towns  in  Colorado,  including  a  trick 
on  H.  J.  Holmes’  Colorado  Springs 
Avalanche. 

“Holmes  was  an  excellent,  although 
somewhat  severe,  teacher,”  Runyon 


Damon  Runyon 

recalled.  "I  worked  for  W.  B.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  on  the  Pueblo  Daily  Press  and 
for  W.  J.  Jackson  on  the  Pueblo  Daily 
Star.” 

After  servmg  m  the  Army  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  Runyon  became  a  full- 
fledged  reporter  (no  more  doubling  as 
printer’s  devil)  in  Puel’o,  Colorado 
Springs  and  Denver,  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  changing  jobs  and  constantly 
drifting.  In  those  days  a  footloose  re¬ 
porter  did  not  have  to  worry  about 
getting  work — it  was  always  available. 

Strangely  enough,  he  did  very  little 
editorial  work  in  the  field  where  he 
gained  his  greatest  fame — sports — be¬ 
fore  going  to  New  York  in  1911,  al¬ 
though  he  was  always  associated  with 
the  profession,  organizing  and  heading 
three  different  independent  baseball 
leagues  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
and  managing  a  ball  club  in  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  in  addition  to  being  city  editor 
of  the  Advertiser  there.  Incidentally, 
he  was  also  a  fight  promoter  there. 

Runyon  hit  the  Big  Town  to  do  fic¬ 
tion  with  Charles  Van  Loan,  then  a 
baseball  reporter  in  the  summer  for 
the  old  New  York  American.  They 
did  a  number  of  short  stories  togeth¬ 
er  and  when  Van  Loan  decided  to 
abandon  newspaper  work  he  recom¬ 
mended  Runyon  to  Bill  Curley,  now 
editor  of  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American. 

Runyon  covered  baseball  for  yea'rs 
for  the  American,  alternating  with  as¬ 
signments  as  a  war  correspondent  in 
Mexico  during  the  Madero  revolution 
and  on  various  other  news  fronts. 

Asked  what  news  event  he  had  cov¬ 
ered  that  stands  out  most  in  his  mem¬ 
ory,  he  replied: 

“Oddly  enough,  I  recall  no  one  story 


unless  it  might  be  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  in  Chicago,  which  was  my 
first  and  only  attempt  of  that  nature. 

“I  got  a  lot  of  credit  for  my  intim¬ 
ate  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  due 
to  a  devout  hoodlum  who  kept  at  my 
elbow  throughout  and  steered  me  on 
the  technical  details.” 

Some  of  the  famed  columnist’s  other 
assignments  down  through  the  years, 
briefly,  include  a  trip  around  the 
world  with  the  New  York  Giants 
and  the  Chicago  White  Sox  when 
he  covered  the  game  at  Chelsea 
Field  in  London  before  the  King  of 
England;  the  Pershing  Expedition  into 
Mexico;  the  Willard-Johnson  fight  in 
Havana;  the  first  World  War;  all  the 
big  political  conventions;  prizefights, 
international  yacht  races,  etc.,  etc. 

Likad  Saydar'Gray  Cost 
“The  Hall-Mills  case  and  the  Haupt¬ 
mann  execution  were  big  assignments, 
but  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
most  interesting  trial  I  ever  covered 
was  that  of  the  Snyder-Gray  case,” 
he  remarked. 

Runyon’s  first  love,  however,  is 
writing .  sports.  He  explained: 

“I  happen  to  be  closely  associated 
with  all  the  big  sports  figures  of  my 
day  as  a  sports  writer.  I  wrote  a  life 
of  Jack  Dempsey  when  he  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  obscure  challenger  and 
went  to  Europe  with  him  on  his  first 
trip  after  he  beat  Carpentier.” 

Another  assignment  Runyon  likes 
to  recall  with  a  chuckle  was  following 
the  Army  around-the-world  fliers  in 
1924  from  Scapa  Flow  to  Iceland, 
down  through  Greenland  and  Labra¬ 
dor,  the  trip  that  was  supposed  to 
take  only  a  few  days  but  that  kept 
reporters  over  a  month,  most  of  the 
time  at  sea. 

The  Hearst  columnist’s  latest  book, 
which  will  bear  the  Lippincott  im¬ 
print,  will  be  a  collection  of  his  de¬ 
lightful  fiction  stories  from  maga¬ 
zines  and  will  make  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  kind,  not  counting  various  re¬ 
prints.  Sixteen  motion  pictures  have 
been  made  from  his  stories  to  date. 

An  indefatigable  worker,  Runyon 
never  has  had  a  regular  vacation  in 
his  life,  except  when  he  was  ill  and 
unable  to  work. 

An  illustrious  newspaper  figure  in 
his  own  right,  the  veteran  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  has  worked  with  many 
men  whose  names  would  grace  any 
“Who’s  Who  in  Journalism.”  They 
include  all  the  outstanding  metropol¬ 
itan  figures  of  the  last  three  decades. 
To  name  just  a  few: 

Frank  Ward  O’Malley,  Lindsey 
Denison,  George  Dixon,  Quent  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Arthur  Brisbane,  Irvin  S.  Cobb, 
Charles  Van  Loan,  Walter  Davenport. 
Johnny  Winkler,  Dudley  Nichols, 
Jack  Lait,  Mike  Berger,  Mike  Clafley, 
Ed  Mahar,  Ed  James,  Walter  Howey, 
Heywood  Broun  and  Westbrook  Peg- 
ler. 

To  Jack  Lait,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  Runyon  gives  the 
palm  as  being  “the  outstanding  figure 
of  my  day  in  reportorial  abUity  and 
editorial  ability,”  adding,  “I  doubt 
that  there  is  anything  in  connection 
with  a  newspaper  that  he  cannot  do.” 


As  far  as  newspapermen  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Runyon  believes  the  greatest 
single  improvement  in  the  craft  in 
the  last  20  years  “is  the  increased  in¬ 
dividuality  given  them.” 

Laads  War  Writers 
The  present  crop  of  war  correspon¬ 
dents  compares  very  favorably  with 
that  of  the  last  war,  and  in  many  ways 
surpasses  it,  according  to  him. 

He  reasons  that  today’s  war  writers 
and  photographers  have  to  move 
faster  and  cover  more  territory,  al¬ 
though  he  points  out  that  the  facil¬ 
ities  undoubtedly  have  improved. 

“It  is  difficult  to  say  who  has  done 
the  outstanding  job  covering  this  con¬ 
flict  to  date  as  there  have  been  in¬ 
numerable  instances  of  individual 
work  of  the  most  sensational  nature. 

“I  would  hesitate  to  assign  top 
credit  to  any  one  of  them  as  they 
have  ail  done  and  are  doing  remark¬ 
ably  well.  I  think  Clark  Lee  (INS), 
Dan  De  Luce  (Associated  Press), 
Tom  Treanor  (Los  Angeles  Times) 
and  Howard  Handelman  (INS)  are 
among  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves. 

“But  you  must  remember  that  some 
great  work  was  done  in  Finland  and 
elsewhere  before  we  got  into  the  war 
by  writers  who  have  been  well-nigh 
forgotten  since. 

“I  always  take  issue  with  those  who 
think  newspapermen  of  another  era 
were  better  generally  than  those  of 
the  present.  There  were,  of  course, 
some  oldtimers  whose  ability  cannot 
be  questioned,  but  every  generation 
has  its  giants  and  some  of  the  young- 
■sters  of  today  are  making  history.  , 
“I  doubt  that  the  newspaper  game 
has  ever  seen  any  finer  reporting  and 
writing  than  that  which  came  out  of 
the  London  blitz.” 

Seas  Fttfara  far  Yaaagsfars 
Runyon  feels  that  the  newspaper 
business,  “as  Charley  Ebbets  once 
said  about  baseball,”  is  still  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  as  a  profession,  and  the  young¬ 
sters  eager  to  break  into,  it  have  a 
greater  future  before  them  than  was 
ever  offered  a  rising  generation.  He 
added: 

“Salaries  are  higher,  conditions  are 
better,  and  good  newspapermen  arc 
better  appreciated.” 

Unlike  most  successful  newsmen 
who  have  turned  fictioneers  after  they 
had  established  themselves  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  Rtinyon  has  been  ‘writing 
make-believe  stuff  practically  all  his 
life,  and  was  in  every  magazine  of 
any  impoilance  with  verse  and  short 
.stories  before  he  was  21. 

When  he  first  went  to  New  York, 
however,  he  stopped  writing  that  type 
of  material  and  didn’t  resume  it  for 
20  years.  First,  because  his  contract 
with  Hearst  prohibited  outside  efforts, 
and  second,  because  he  was  too  busy 
at  his  job. 

In  1M2  he  resumed  turning  out  fic¬ 
tion  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  starting 
with  Ray  Long  on  the  Cosmopolitan. 
He  has  been  at  it  ever  since. 

Runyon  has  been  on  the  coast  the 
past  couple  of  years,  partly  for  a 
change  of  scene  for  his  newspaper 
work,  which  had  centered  in  New 
York  and  Florida  for  some  time,  and 
partly  to  produce  pictures  from  his 
own  stories. 

To  the  question  about  newspaper 
writers  who  have  been  lured  to  Hol¬ 
lywood  by  fat  checks  only  to  go  away 
disillusioned  about  it  all,  he  replied: 

'  “My  experience  has  not  been  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t  know  of 
any  who  left  because  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  alone.  Writers  like  Ben  Hecht, 
John  Steinbeck,  Louis  Bromfield, 
Erskine  Caldwell,  Lillian  Heilman, 
Bob  Benchley  and  scores  of  others 
whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  or  theatrical  world,  seem  to  like 
it  there. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E 


New  York  Circulators 
Discuss  Paper  Problem 


Ralph  Cowan  Sees  Picture  Growing  Worse 
Questions  Special  Privilege  lor  Publishing 
Industry  in  Canadian  Manpower 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  aO-Due  to 

the  Dominion’s  increasing  man¬ 
power  shortage  the  amount  of  news¬ 
print  available  for  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be¬ 
come  less  and  less  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  declared  Ralph  B.  Cowan, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  in  an  address  last  night  before 
the  dinner  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  whidi  closed  its  two-day  fall 
convention  here  today. 

Mr.  Cowan  also  bluntly  predicted  a 
long  war,  contending  that  even  if 
Germany  were  defeated  three  months 
from  now,  the  war  with  Japan  would 
remain  to  be  won  and  that  real  im¬ 
provement  in  manpower  could  not  be 
expected  until  both  phases  of  the 
world  struggle  are  C(xnpleted. 

No  Special  Privile9e 

Maintaining  that  the  newsprint 
shortage  was  both  serious  and  in¬ 
evitable,  (he  Canadian  newspaperman 
disagreed  sharply  with  those  in  the 
United  States  who  believe  that  the 
problem  can  be  solved  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Government  throu^  draft  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  loggers.  Pointing  out 
that  Canada  was  drafting  men  out  of 
its  shipyards  and  out  of  all  its  war 
industries,  Mr.  Cowan  asked  by  what 
right  the  publishing  business  could 
expect  to  be  singled  out  for  special 
privileges. 

Nor  can  Canadian  farmers  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  remedy  the  new^^rint  situa¬ 
tion  by  going  into  the  woods  as  log¬ 
gers  this  winter,  said  Mr.  Cowan,  who 
pointed  out  that  the  Dominion  was 
replacing  Denmark  as  England’s 
source  of  bacon  and  that  Canadian 
farmers  had  their  hrinds  full  now  in 
an  all-out  war  effort. 

“Newsprint  rationing  is  not  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  freedom  of  the  press,’’ 
he  said,  taking  issue  sharply  with 
publishers  who  have  advanc^  that 
protest.  “No  matter  how  little  paper 
you  are  given,  your  press  freedom  is 
not  violated  so  long  as  government 
does  not  attempt  to  tell  you  what  you 
shall  print  on  that  paper. 

“The  publisher  of  a  handbill  struck 
off  on  a  hand  press  can  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  We  do  not  have 
to  have  40-page  papers  to  be  free.  So 
long  as  there  is  no  prior  censorship 
of  what  is  printed  and  no  policeman 
or  judge  or  soldier  with  bayonet  is 
looking  over  your  shoulder,  you  con¬ 
tinue  yoiu  freedom. 

Falsa  Warala9t 

“Freedom  of  worship  is  one  of  the 
four  freedoms.  In  Toronto  authorities 
are  asking  chtuches  to  hold  joint  serv¬ 
ices  this  winter  to  conserve  the  fuel 
supply.  No  one  points  to  this  action 
as  a  violation  of  religious  freedcMn  but 
it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  do  so  as 
it  is  to  contend  that  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning  destrojrs  freedom  of  the  press.’’ 

Accusing  those  who  raise  the  free 
press  issue  in  connection  with  the 
newsprint  situation  of  crying  “Wolf, 
Wolf,’’  Mr.  Cowan  express^  fear  that 
their  actions  would  endanger  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  public  will  be¬ 
come  calloused  by  these  false  warn¬ 
ings,  he  pointed  out,  so  that  when  a 
real  threat  to  press  freedom  does 
come,  publishers’  protests  will  fall  on 
heedless  ears. 

The  specter  of  impending  newsprint 
shortage  thrust  itself  into  most  of  the 


discussions  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers.  A  plea  for  protection  of  the 
smaller  papers  through  trimming 
down  huge  Sunday  editions  of  large 
newspapers  was  made  by  Alton  H. 
Adams,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  in 
opening  that  part  of  the  program  spe¬ 
cifically  dedicated  to  the  newsprint 
problem. 

“Smaller  newspapers,  particiilarly 
those  without  a  Stmday  e^tion,  have 
been  penalized  to  an  extent  greater 
than  the  larger  and  less  compact 
papers,”  said  Mr.  Adams.  “Adequate 
consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
the  fact  that  large  Svmday  editions, 
made  up  in  some  cases  of  from  60  to 
75%  in  feature  and  magazine  ma¬ 
terial,  can  be  ciirtailed  much  easier 
than  a  paper  with  very  little  featxire 
material. 


Straight  Ntwi  Importaat 

“If  newspapers  must  be  reduced  in 
size,  straight  news  should  have  a 
priority  over  featme  material  and  a 
newspaper  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  serving  a  community  should 
not  be  compelled  to  ciulail  sharply 
its  ‘spot’  news  content,  when  other 
newspapers  can  make  all  the  curtail¬ 
ment  necessary  simply  by  elimination 
or  reduction  in  size  of  certain  fea¬ 
tures.” 

Arthxu’  Vaeth,  Utica  Observer-Dis- 
patch,  in  discussing  meeting  the  news¬ 
print  quota  declared  that  he  faced  the 
future  with  some  misgivings.  Out¬ 
lining  changes,  most  of  wlpdi  had 
been  unnoticed  even  by  professionals 
among  the  paper’s  readers,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  news  department  in 
the  last  quarter,  he  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  departures; 

1.  Discontinuation  of  serial  fiction. 

2.  Revamping  of  comic  page  to  ab¬ 
sorb  all  non-editorial  page  features 
and  panels. 

3.  Drastic  cuts  in  art.  Condensing  of 
some  two-columns  to  18  ems,  saving 
space  and  presenting  better  appear¬ 
ance  when  cuts  bump  ads  on  crowded 
pages. 

4.  Intensified  pyramiding  of  ads  to 
preserve  some  news  tops. 

5.  Stabilization  of  paper  to  16  pages 
each  afternoon  with  two  sections  by 
juggling  optional  insertion  dates. 

6.  Careful  scrutiny  of  features  and 
news  stories  with  a  view  to  running 
only  the  best  and  keeping  everything 
down.  Maintenance  of  traditional 
policy  against  jiunp  stories. 

7.  Temporary  freezing  of  Saturday 
editions  at  10  pages  and  Sunday  at  32 
(black  and  wMte). 

Cat  News  Ceataat 


“These  measures  adc^ted  by  the 
news  department  were  adequate  to 
handle  a  situation  in  which  our  basic 
minimum  daily  news  content  was  cut 
from  65  columns  to  60,”  said  Mr. 
Vaeth.  “However,  when  the  real 
squeeze  shook  us  down  to  45-50  col¬ 
umns,  we  had  to  sacrifice  heavily. 
This  perhaps  cannot  go  on  indefinitely 
without  a  complete  revision  of  our 
methods.  Many  services  would  have 
to  be  eliminate  ruthlessly  and  we 
would  lose  the  advantage  of  pictures 
and  details  which  radio  now  cannot 
offer.” 

Mr.  Cowan  stated  that  the  Toronto 
Star  had  cut  its  Sunday  circulation 
by  120,000  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage.  Hie  most  recently  cut  di.s- 
tribution  was  that  in  Newfoundland. 


United  States  circulation  was  cut 
some  69,000  at  the  first  of  1943  and 
British  circulation  of  the  Star  has 
been  reduced  by  16,000.  Australia,  to 
which  17,000  returns  were  sent  during 
early  years  of  the  war  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  Cowan  advised  against  throw¬ 
ing  features  out  of  the  paper  to  con¬ 
serve  space.  Cutting  down  the  space 
devoted  to  the  feature  will  save  news¬ 
print  without  disappointmg  followers 
of  the  various  features,  he  pointed  out. 

H.  E.  Carroll,  Binghamton  Sun,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  affect  of  the  non-return¬ 
able  policy  on  newspaper  sales  stated 
that  after  a  1^%  loss  the  first  month 
under  the  policy,  a  7%  gain  had  been 
recorded  the  following  month.  In 
September  the  Sun’s  street  sales  were 
up  to  50%  over  the  previous  year  and 
dealer  sales  were  up  12^%. 

Discussing  the  topic  “Who  Comes 
First — Readers  or  Advertisers,”  the 
circulation  managers  expressed  a 
natural  preference  for  the  former. 

Raodart  Mora  Imperfaat 

“With  this  drastic  cut  in  newsprint 
which  we  are  facing  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  it  will  become  more 
and  more  evident  which  is  the  more 
important,  readers  or  advertisers,  as 
our  publishers  will  be  forced  to  choose 
between  them,”  said  J.  T.  Kahler, 
Rome  Sentinel.  “Hiey  will  have  to 
decide  whether  to  cut  off  and  freeze 
circulation  or  ration  advertising  space 
to  limit  the  size  of  the  paper. 

“All  of  us  have  put  into  practice 
circulation  methods  which  would  en¬ 
able  our  publishers  to  operate  at  a 
profit  or  at  least  break  even  without 
the  large  amount  of  di^lay  advert¬ 
ing  carried  in  the  past  The  revenue 
from  circulation  can  be  made  to  tarry 
the  whole  expense  of  publication  and 
distnbution. 

“With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  would 
hesitate  to  recommend  to  my  publish¬ 
er  that  he  cut  off  or  freeze  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  our  paper  as  a  means  of 
saving  newsprint  as  I  believe  readers 
are  more  essential  to  any  newspaper 
than  advertisers.” 

George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo  News, 
agreed  that  the  reader  is  becoming 
more  important  in  newspaper  econ¬ 
omy.  “The  reader  is  paying  more 
nearly  his  proportionate  share  and 
will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  revenue,”  he  declared. 

Price  increases  to  five  cents  were 
favored  by  circulation  managers.  Eric 
MacInnes  of  the  Poughkeepsie  News¬ 
papers  held  that  price  reduction  and 
low  price  are  not  essential  to  volume. 


HARRY  POLLARD  DIES 

Harry  W.  Pollard,  for  eight  years 
Detroit  representative  of  Ward-Grif- 
fith  Co.,  Inc.,  advertising  firm,  died 
following  a  heart  attack  in  his  home 
in  Detroit,  Oct.  20.  He  was  at  one 
time  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Republican  and 
later  was  associated  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Cleveland  News. 


FREEZE  CIRCULATION 

Because  of  the  newsprint  shortage 
it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
Greensboro  News  Company  to  freeze 
the  circulation  of  its  daily  newspapers 
effective  immediately.  'The  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Greensboro  (N.C.) 
Daily  News  is  being  frozen  at  65,000 
copies  and  the  circulation  of  the 
morning  Daily  News  at  60,000  copies 
daily.  The  circulation  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Record,  p.m.,  will  be 
held  at  15,000  copies  daily. 


GETS  CITATION 

As  a  result  of  the  sale  of  $98,856 
worth  of  War  Bonds  and  Stamps  by 
the  newsboys  of  the  Tonawanda 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  the  paper  recent¬ 
ly  received  a  citation  from  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau. 


Circulators  of  ^ 

So.  Cal.  Elect  ^ 

Stanley  Wilson  B 


Problems  of.  manpower  shorta® 
complicated  by  accelerated  employ) 
turnover,  of  scarcities  of  materiali 
needed  in  their 


daily  work,  of 
new  publishers’ 
policies  resulting 
from  the  war 
and  of  new  de¬ 
tails  of  manage¬ 
ment  piled  on 
their  shoulders 
during  the  past 
12  to  18  months 
were  thrashed 
out  at  the  South- 
e  r  n  California 
meeting  of  the 
California  Circu- 


meeting  of  the  Stanley  T.  W1lwi‘  Gw 
California  Circu-  '  Def( 

lation  Managers  Association  held  s  my 
Hollywood  Oct.  10  and  11.  Slit;  of  1 
newspaper  circulation  executives  at-  repl 
tend^.  .  for 

Discussion  on  women  and  girls  a  ^ 
a  possible  answer  to  high  employ)  “o” 
turnover  was  led  by  Ray  F.  Man.  P*” 
circulation  manager  of  the  Los  da- 
geles  Times,  who  declared  that  in  hk  Ui 
own  opinion  they  are  unsatisfactny  0D1 
for  iwAlng  deliveries  to  homes  but  the 
handle  other  circulation  jobs  «dl  rtgi 
Girls  as  carriers  are  potential  sourca  of  o 
of  risk  and  grief  to  their  employer,  bt  tnic 
said,  and  are  impractical  because  tht  iocu 
State  labor  law  forbids  employment  oula 
of  girls  under  18  and  those  above  the  opa 
age  limit  seek  ^tter-paying  work.  »vi 


Waman  Doalars  Okay 


But  women  dealers  are  very  sati^ 
factory,  the  Times  now  having  51  wo¬ 
men  operating  home-delivery  agen¬ 
cies  and  three  with  newsstand  agen¬ 
cies.  “They  are  making  a  success  of 
their  work,”  he  said,  “doing  as  good 
a  job  as  the  men.  They  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  ‘make  good;*  they  take  pride 
in  achievement;  they  are  resourceful 
in  overcoming  physical  limitations.  I 
believe  they  are  fully  capable  to  carry 


Marx  said  the  Denver  Post  held 
women  to  be  from  one  to  four  time 
more  efficient  than  men  as  inserters. 


One  delegate  said  he  used  a  woman  , 
as  a  districtman  for  about  thr«, , 
months  but  she  didn’t  get  along  wdl 
w’ith  the  boys  because  she  was  “tool  , 
chiu’chy.”  Further,  she  wasn’t  suc-j , 
cessful  in  collecting  accounts.  An-  , 
other  delegate  reported  “one  woman 
districtman  has  been  with  us  for  15  , 
years;  she’s  one  of  the  best  we  have, ; , 
does  everything  men  do  and  with  sue-  , 
cess.”  Still  another  reported  his  car-  j 
riers  went  out  of  their  way  to  help 
a  woman  districtman,  evidenced  great 
respect  for  her.  i 

Most  carriers  dislike  making  coUec-  | 
tions  which  often  involve  several  visit! 
to  subscribers’  homes,  especially  in 
war  industry  communities  where  even 
housewives  work  in  factories.  In  or¬ 
der  to  hold  and  attract  carriers  many 
papers  are  educating  their  subscriben  i 
to  pay  by  mail,  to  pay  in  advance  or  i 
to  pay  at  some  convenient,  central 
location  in  the  town.  Some  papers  of-  i 
fer  discounts  for  advance  payment  , 
One  newspaper  requires  that  sub-  i 
scribers  living  on  hills  pay  in  advance  ] 
or  service  will  be  discontinued! 


With  regard  to  mail  subscription! 
it  is  common  practice  to  fill  these 
from  “returns”  for  addresses  in  dis¬ 
tant  States  or  Army  post  offices.  Sev¬ 
eral  papers  will  accept  no  mail  sub¬ 
scription  of  less  than  three  months. 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald 
and  Express  has  had  good  results 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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No  Transportation  Relief 
Before  End  of  1944 

Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Told  to 
Conserve  Rubber,  Fuel  and  Equipment .  .  . 
Next  Nine  Months  Critical 
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ppTT  ADELPHIA.  Pa.,  Oct.  20 — 

Dominant  motif  of  the  27th  fall  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
llinagers  Association  meeting  here 
llonday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week 
at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  was 
the  vital  need  of  conserving  all  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment  used  in  the 
transportation  of  newspapers.  Paul 
G.  Lawson,  of  the  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Exponent-Telegram,  presided. 

Warnings  came  from  Melvin  R. 
Green,  Regional  Director,  Ofiice  of 
Ddense  Transportation,  t^t  little  if 
any  help  could  come  before  the  end 
of  1944  in  the  matter  of  fuel,  tires, 
leplacements  or  new  trucks  utilized 
for  the  distribution  of  newspapers; 
and  adding  that  the  ensuing  nine 
months  are  likely  to  prove  a  critical 
period. 

Save  Rabber  aid  F«el 

Urging  strict  compliance  with  all 
ODT  orders,  Green  pointed  out  that 
the  recent  amendment  3-B  to  ODT 
regulations  will  have  only  the  effect 
of  curtailing  all  wholesale  and  retail 
truck  deliveries,  making  it  further 
incumbent  upon  publishers,  and  cir¬ 
culation  directors  in  particular,  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  reduction  of  miles,  the 
saving  of  fuel  and  rubber,  wherever 
possible. 

“It  is  our  intention  to  keep  the 
trucks  rolling,”  said  Green,  “but 
'  neither  ODT  nor  official  Washington 
entertains  hopes  of  the  war  being 
over  very  diortly,  as  some  people 
think.  We  cannot  expect  new  trucks 
for  some  time.  Out  of  a  likely  3,000,- 
000  trucks  in  the  entire  country,  it 
doesn’t  seem  more  than  100,000  of 
them  can  be  replaced  imtil  the  war  is 
I  over.  Army  and  Navy  will  continue 
to  take  in  the  enormous  quantities 
necessary  for  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.” 

Praising  newspapers  for  their  co¬ 
operation,  Green  said  it  was  the  in¬ 
tent  of  ODT  to  give  fuller  attention 
to  the  matter  of  used  cars  and  their 
^  disposal,  thus  holding  out  the  hope 
I  Waidiin^n  might  be  of  some  service 
I  to  newspaper  ^tributors  as  regards 
t  second-hand  trucks.  He  spoke  at  the 
opening  session  on  Monday. 

Technical  phases  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  quotas  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Matt  Sullivan,  assistant 
director  of  the  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  circulation  director  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers.  He  thought 
newsprint  quotas  would  continue  to 
fet  tighter  but  expressed  belief  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  will  come  through 
vith  flying  colors  despite  the  han¬ 
dicaps. 

"Brain  Board" 
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Some  interesting  points  were  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  informal  discus¬ 
sions  conducted  by  the  association’s 
“Brain  Board,”  led  by  W.  H.  Demp¬ 
sey,  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
ledger,  and  assisted  by  Harold  Lin¬ 
den,  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune- 
Oemocrat;  David  Fair,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News,  and  Jere  Healy, 
Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News.  Among 
opinions  expressed  were  these: 

Some  newspapers  already  have 
frozen  circulations.  Others  are  con¬ 
templating  such  moves.  As  the  news¬ 
print  supplies  dwindle— end  imless 
Cleans  are  foimd  to  gain  additional 
applies — freezing  may  eventually  be¬ 
come  mandatory  for  everybody  by 


official  order.  Dempsey  thought  any 
freezing  should  be  as  of  a  maximum 
date. 

Again,  if  the  war  continues  long 
enough,  combining  deliveries  by  com¬ 
petitive  papers  may  become  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  some  cities  in  the 
inter-State  area,  newspapers  already 
are  working  out  combining  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  reporting  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  obtained,  suiting  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

Should  subscription  rates  be  given 
all  the  traffic  will  bear?  The  discus¬ 
sion  revolved  about  increased  prices 
for  newspaper  sales,  with  the  feeling 
expressed  that  cut-backs  never  will 
occur.  In  order  to  merit  a  4-  or  5- 
cent  paper,  however,  publishers  will 
have  to  continue  to  give  the  public 
even  better  papers  as  time  goes  by. 

Sea  Mere  Womem  in  Bnsinass 

Opinions  were  expressed  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  more  and  more  women  will  have 
to  be  coaxed  into  the  newspaper  field 
to  solve  the  shortened  manpower  sit¬ 
uation.  Down  South,  it  was  pointed 
out,  many  women  already  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  supervisors  and  justifying 
the  departure.  Employment  of  wo¬ 
men  as  truck  drivers,  it  was  said, 
offers  difficulties,  particularly  in  some 
States,  and  where  laws  include  truck¬ 
driving  among  hazardous  occupations. 

Newspaper  girls  may  shortly  be  re¬ 
placing  boys  on  city  streets  and  sub¬ 
urban  routes  as  a  result  of  wartime 
labor  shortage,  it  was  forecast,  this 
situation  being  enhanced  by  the  fact 
many  boys  are  quitting  school  and 
going  into  the  war  industries  to  re¬ 
place  their  older  brothers. 

This  growing  shortage  of  newspaper 
boys  was  discussed  from  another 
angle,  too,  a  group  of  five  circulation 
managers  combining  in  a  report  to  de¬ 
clare  that  modem  parents  “are  caus¬ 
ing  irreparable  harm  to  children  with 
initiative,  because  they  are  forcing 
their  children  to  give  up  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  too  much  spending 
money.” 

Statistics  prove,  it  was  pointed  out, 
that  there  is  very  little  crime  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  newspaper  boy  ranks. 
These  boys  rarely  have  trouble  with 
police  authorities  and  they  generally 
develop  into  good  sound  business  men 
when  permitted  to  work. 

Acclaim  for  the  splendid  work  of 
newspaper  boys  in  the  sale  of  nearly 
a  billion  War  Savings  Stamps  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war  (as  related 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  Oct.  16,  page 
50)  came  from  Robert  W,  Coyne,  field 
director  of  the  War  Finance  Division, 
Treasury  Department,  who  spoke  at 
the  annual  banquet  Monday  evening. 

Peirasylvaala  Tops  States 

In  addition  to  facts  already  pub¬ 
lished,  Coyne  told  how  Pennsylvania 
tops  all  other  states  in  the  nation  in 
the  matter  of  stamp  sales  by  news¬ 
paper  boys,  with  a  total  disused  of 
to  date  amounting  to  123,412,321 
stamps.  New  York  state  is  second 
with  112,688,829  and  Ohio  is  in  third 
place  with  92,952,054. 

Attention  was  drawn  also  to  the 
part  newspaper  boys  are  playing  in 
the  various  paper  salvage  campaigns. 
In  this  connection,  Pennsylvania  State 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Floyd  Chal- 
fant,  who  also  is  publisher  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record-Herald, 


told  how  the  administration  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edward  Martin  is  making  a  con¬ 
tribution  toward  saving  paper  in  the 
Keystone  State  by  cutting  down  the 
size  of  grades  and  their  use  in  various 
state  departments. 

A  highly  diverting  detour  from  the 
shortages  and  war  problems  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  discussion  of  what  part 
facsimile  may  play  as  regards  news¬ 
papers  after  the  war  when  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  mjn  general  use 
by  way  of  the  nation’s  millions  of 
radio  sets. 

Jere  Healy,  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  reported  how  Owen  D. 
Young,  Jr.,  son  of  the  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  General  Electric,  is  ac¬ 
credited  with  the  development  of  a 
device,  made  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  that 
will  record  newspaper  bulletins  on 
the  side  of  a  radio  set  in  ticker-tape 
fashion.  Coming  down  to  breakfast, 
a  member  of  the  family  may  tear  off 
these  bulletins  as  they  have  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  night  Likewise, 
newspapers  may  be  reproduced  by 
television  large  enough  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  read  from  the  wall  of  the  home. 

It  was  the  general  concensus  that 
these  phases  of  television  are  yet  too 
hazy  to  be  glimpsed  in  true  propor¬ 
tions  and  offer  a  bridge  that  will  have 
to  be  crossed  when  the  time  comes. 

It  was  decided  hereafter  to  hold 
two  Inter-State  meetings  a  year,  in 
stead  of  one  annual  session.  It  was 
voted  to  hold  the  spring  session  next 
March  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

a 

John  Pool  Heads 
Mid-Atlantic 
Circulation  Men 

John  L.  Pool,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Journal,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  three-day  convention  held  at 
the  Poinsett  Hotel  in  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Mr.  Pool  succeeds  J.  B.  Kilgo  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Other  officers  elected  were  I.  N. 
Ledbetter,  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspaper,  Inc.,  first  vice-president; 
J.  C.  MeWaters  of  the  Columbia  (S. 
C.)  State,  second  vice-president;  D. 
C.  Johnson  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Times,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Al¬ 
bert  P.  Parks  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times,  convention  secretary. 

Gaarqe  Biqqars  Speha 

George  C.  Diggers,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  president  of  the 
l^uthem  Newspapers  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  chief  speaker  at  the 
convention,  counseled  his  hearers  to 
operate  wisely  and  to  conserve  ma¬ 
terials  and  personnel  insofar  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  wartime  public. 

Mr.  Riggers  stated  “Newspapers  are 
operating  under  the  restraints,  short¬ 
ages  and  inadequacies  of  wartime  and 
must  make  the  most  of  it,  but  they 
must  all  the  while  look  forward  to 
the  day  of  peace  and  normalcy  when 
they  may  more  adequately  serve  the 
public.” 

While  most  of  Mr.  Biggers’  address 
was  devoted  to  technical  aspects  of 
the  business  of  distributing  daily 
newspapers  he  urged  those  who  di¬ 
rect  this  portion  of  the  work  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  getting  a  daily  newspaper 
into  the  hands  of  its  readers  to  re¬ 
member  always  the  featvire  of  public 
service  in  their  enterprise. 

Several  government  officials  were 
heard  during  the  three-day  conven¬ 
tion,'  discussing  various  problems 
growing  out  of  the  war  and  all  af¬ 
fecting  circulation.  They  included 


Robert  A.  Mills  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  on  “The  Cold  Facts  of  Sa](^ 
and  Wage  Freezing”;  William  B.  KIbgh 
of  the  Atlanta,  regional  director 'of. 
placements  for  the  United  States  Bm-^ 
ployment  Service,  on  “Where  Do  We 
Fit  Into  the  Picture?”  and  A.  W. 
Bolen,  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  on  ‘“ODT — Its  Purpose, 
Rules  and  Regulations.” 

Transporfatioa  Will  Ba  Worse 

Mr.  Bolen  stated  that  the  problems 
circulation  managers  have  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  will  grow  more  acute  before  it 
gets  better.  He  said  the  purpose  bf 
ODT  is  to  help  keep  in  operation  the' 
limited  amoimt  of  rolling  stock  the 
nation  now  has  on  hand  imtil  new  - 
equipment  can  be  secured  so  that  the', 
nation’s  industries  will  not  become 
overburdened  by  transportation  prob¬ 
lems. 

James  Black  of  the  War  Finance 
Department  commended  the  carrier 
boys  on  the  fine  job  they  have  done 
in  the  sale  of  war  bonds  and  stamps. 
Mr.  Black  is  a  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune. 

Ai^ur  Daniels  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Curtis  DeLamar,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
News-Telegraph  and  first  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  were  invited 
guests  at  the  convention. 

Mr.  Pool  stated  that  the  25tli  an- 
nual  Mid-Atlantic  meeting  would  be 
held  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1944. 

The  convention  was  highlighted  by 
round  table  discussions  on  the  prob¬ 
lems.  Ways  and  means  of  solving 
these  problems  being  the  main  topic 
discussed.  About  84  circulation  man¬ 
agers  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  program. 

Discussions  were  held  on  “What 
Is  the  Answer  to  the  Newsprinf 
Shortage?”  And  were  divided  intd 
the  following  groups: 

1 —  Newsprint  shortage,  discussidn ' 
leader,  C.  H.  Herring,  Raleigh  (N.  C.> 
News  and  Observer. 

2 —  City  Circulation  Division,  dis¬ 
cussion  leader,  D.  C.  Johnson,  the 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times. 

3 —  Out-of-Town  Carrier  and  Dealer 
Division,  discussion  leader,  John  L. 
Pool,  the  Spartanburg  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal. 

4 —  Mail  Room  and  Transportation 
Division,  discussion  leader,  J.  C.  Me¬ 
Waters,  the  Columbia  State. 

5—  “General  Circulation  Divisiwi,” 
discussion  leader,  Rex  Beilis,  the 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post. 

EXCELLENCE  CONTEST 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Oct.  19— At  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Newark  today  of  the  mechan¬ 
ical  division  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  decision  was  made  to 
give  merit  awards  for  general  me¬ 
chanical  excellence  to  New  Jersey 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  at  the 
mechanical  conference  to  be  held  at 
the  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark,  N.  J., 
Nov.  20.  The  program  for  the  con¬ 
ference  is  almost  completed.  Among 
those  who  have  already  accepted  in¬ 
vitations  to  speak  are  A.  E.  Giegen- 
gack.  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States,  and  John  A.  Burke,  production 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y. 

■ 

NEW  FREE  PAPER  LIMIT 

Washwcton,  Oct.  21— Shopping  and 
other  types  of  free  distribution  news¬ 
papers  are  limited  to  85%  of  the  print 
paper  used  by  them  in  1941  under  an 
amendment  curtailment  order  released 
today  by  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  amendment  inflicts  an  additional 
5%  reduction.  Previous  orders  had 
the  effect  of  imposing  a  10%  cut. 
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WLB  Hears  “Membership 
Maintenance”  Debate 

Guild  and  Publishers  Argue  Power  oi 
War  Labor  Board  to  Write  Clause 
Into  Editorial  Room  Contracts 


WASHINGTON,  Oct.  18— The  legal 

power  of  the  War  Labor  Board  to 
write  a  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  into  guild  contracts  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers  was  spiritedly  de¬ 
bated  today  for  five  hours  before  the 
Board  at  a  hearing  which  produced 
a  publisher  threat  to  take  the  issue 
to  the  courts  if  necessary. 

Positive  statements  woven  into 
questions  asked  by  Board  members 
indicated  an  impression  exists  that  if 
“union  security”  affects  freedom  of 
the  press  at  all  it  touches  that  consti¬ 
tutional  giuranty  too  lightly  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  real  problem. 

Elisha  Hoatea  Appears 

Counsel  for  the  Harrisburg  Patriot 
Company,  Elisha  Hanson,  bluntly 
challenged  the  statutory  right  of  WLB 
to  order  a  guild  shop  or  maintenance 
of  membership  provision,  and  con¬ 
tended  also  that  the  constitution 
stan^  in  the  way  of  such  edicts.  He 
submitted  niunerous  citations  in  a 
bri^. 

Morris  L.  Ernst,  counsel  for  the 
American  Newspaper  GuQd,  ridiculed 
the  suggestion  that  \mion  security 
would  abridge  a  publisher’s  right  “to 
use  the  blue  pencil,”  and  he  (^rged 
that  newspaper  owners  again  are  cry¬ 
ing  “Wolf!  Wolf!”  Freedom  of  the 
press,  Ernst  said,  is  a  defense  raised 
by  the  newspapers  against  the  child 
labor  amendment,  against  the  wage- 
bour  law,  coverage  by  the  Wagner 
Act  and  in  many  other  instances. 
Property  rights,  rather  than  constitu¬ 
tional  ri^ts,  are  the  subjects  the  pub¬ 
lishers  are  trying  to  safeguard,  he 
accused. 

Hanson  defined  freedom  of  press  to 
mean  the  right  of  the  public  to  have 
its  information  in  the  printed  form 
free  from  control  or  restraint  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  The  maintenance 
of  membership  clause  (an  order  re¬ 
quiring  guild  members  to  decide 
within  15  days  after  a  new  contract 
is  made  whether  they  shall  remain  in 
the  guild  or  resign,  and  if  they  re¬ 
main  compelling  them  to  continue 
their  membership  for  the  duration  of 
the  contract,  or,  if  they  do  not,  re¬ 
quiring  the  publisher  to  dicharge 
them),  introduces  an  external  effect 
into  the  operation  of  a  paper,  the 
lawyer  protested. 

Pabliskors  Are  Trastoei 

“If  a  man  disagrees  with  his  lodge, 
his  church,  or  his  union,  that  is  no 
reason  why  a  government  agency 
should  be  permitted  to  require  his 
publisher  to  discharge  him,”  Hanson 
pointed  out  by  way  of  illustration. 

Freedom  of  press  is  in  a  preferred 
position  as  a  protection  to  the  public 
and  the  publi^ers  are  only  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  that  right,  the  lawyer  said. 

Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of  Time, 
Inc.,  discussed  what  he  said  were 
practical  difiiculties  in  the  production 
of  news  by  writers  who  are  answer- 
able  to  a  union  in  which  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  janitor  have  equal  voice 
in  fixing  policy. 

Chairman  William  H.  Davis  asked 
Larsen  if  he  considered  a  reporter 
could,  without  abridging  freedom  of 
the  press,  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  his  guild  stipulating  that  he  will 
resign  his  newspaper  job  if  he  quits 
the  guild. 

‘1  am  thinking  of  the  freedom  of 


contract;  we  have  more  than  one  free¬ 
dom  to  consider,”  Davis  amplified. 

Bruce  Bromley,  counsel  for  Time, 
Inc.,  volunteered  the  reply:  “Freedom 
of  contract  has  the  same  dignity  as 
freedom  of  the  press.  Of  course,  a 
reporter  can  contract.  But  under  the 
maintenance  of  membership  clause  a 
burden  is  placed  on  a  third  party — 
not  a  party  to  the  contract — the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Freedom  of  contract  must 
yield  insofar  as  it  exercises  a  restraint 
upon  the  publisher. 

Sahbarqer  TatlMat 

Louis  Loeb,  counsel  for  the  Sew 
York  Times,  professed  to  see  “no  pos¬ 
sible  objection”  to  a  contract  between 
the  reporter  and  his  union,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  vice  arises  when 
the  government,  speaking  through  the 
WLB,  tells  a  publisher  he  must  dis¬ 
charge  an  employe  who  fails  to  re- 
nuun  in  a  union.  The  guild,  he  in¬ 
stanced,  is  against  a  federal  sales  tax 
and  is  in  a  position  to  penalize  a  re¬ 
porter  who  may  write  a  story  re¬ 
garded  favorable  to  such  a  tax,  and 
to  that  degree  is  in  a  condition  to  con¬ 
trol  newspaper  employment. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
told  of  three  instances  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  staff,  two  of  them  Pulitzer 
Prize  winners,  elected  to  resign  from 
the  guild.  Had  there  been  mainten¬ 
ance  of  membership  rules  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  they  would  have  had  to  resign 
or  be  discharged  from  the  newspaper, 
he  stressed.  One  of  the  trio  was 
Louis  Stark,  whom  Ernst  described 
as  “my  favorite  labor  reporter.” 

To  illustrate  the  effects  of  news 
coverage  by  members  of  one  of  two 
contending  unions  in  the  labor  field, 
Sulzberger  read  from  a  telegram  giv¬ 
ing  him  permission  to  quote  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Green  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor  on  the  following 
points: 

Qaetat  William  Greta 

1.  That  Mr.  Green  had  complained 
that  the  AFL  could  not  get  its  views 
properly  presented  in  newspapers 
without  bias  because  the  CIO  con¬ 
trolled  the  guild,  and  that  Sulzberger 
had  said  this  would  be  true  if  the 
guild  was  given  the  closed  shop. 

2.  That  in  an  ante-room  of  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Green  had  said  that 
no  union  of  newspaper  men  should 
have  the  closed  shop. 

The  telegram  continued: 

“Mr.  Green  today  confirmed  these 
statements  to  me  with  permission  that 
you  use  them.  He  also  added  that  he 
believed  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
involved  in  the  closed  shop  demands 
of  the  guild.  He  said  he  favored  the 
closed  shop  for  the  general  run  of 
workers  in  industry  but  was  opposed 
to  the  closed  shop  or  the  present  form 
of  maintenance  of  membership  in  the 
newspaper  industry  because  it  was 
human  nature  for  news  writers  who 
might  have  a  closed  shop  to  favor 
their  own  organization  in  their  writ¬ 
ing.  T  feel  tihis  way  even  if  an  AFL 
union  of  news  writers  should  ask  for 
the  closed  shop,’  he  said.” 

Loeb  suggested  that  the  issue  might 
be  phrased  this  way:  “that  the  guild 
is  seeking  to  obtain  an  advantage  on 
accoimt  of  the  war  which  it  couldn’t 
get  through  collective  bargaining  in 
the  days  when  its  rights  to  strike  and 


impose  other  sanctions  were  not 
abridged.” 

Ernst  dismissed  the  Green  com¬ 
ments  with  the  statement  that  the 
AFL  has  had  closed  shops  of  the  type 
condemned  “for  years.” 

Loaii  Saltier  Appears 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  warned  that  press 
freedom  is  in  jeopardy  so  long  as 
maintenance  of  membership  is  in 
prospect.  N.  R.  Howard  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News  cited  an  instance  of  a 
press  association  which  does  not  trust 
a  particular  paper’s  staff  to  cover  la¬ 
bor  news  and  always  details  an  asso¬ 
ciation  man  to  that  city  when  a  labor 
controversy  exists. 

B.  M.  McKelway,  associate  editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  described 
maintenance  of  membership  as  prac¬ 
tical,  if  expedient,  in  industry  gener¬ 
ally  but  not  adapted  to  the  operations 
of  editorial  and  news  departments  of 
a  newspaper.  The  Star,  he  said,  has 
encourag^  closed  shop  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  but  would  not 
willingly  accept  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  orders  affecting  a  union 
“which  is  noisily  articulate  In  its  affil¬ 
iation  with  one  branch  of  labor,  name¬ 
ly  the  CIO.” 

Ernst  reviewed  the  publisher  testi¬ 
mony  and  declared  the  atmosphere  of 
the  hearing  made  it  less  than  hopeful 
that  good  relations  can  be  preserved 
when  there  is  open  defiance  of  the 
Board’s  powers. 

“The  publishers,”  he  said,  “have  a 
right  to  their  prejudices,  the  right  to 
be  malicious,  to  be  wrong.  Today 
there  is  the  greatest  squeeze  in  the 
history  of  American  economy:  $2,500,- 
000,000  in  advertising  for  goods  which 
are  not  even  on  the  market,  paid  for 
by  the  public  through  tax  deduc¬ 
tions.” 

Before  the  days  of  the  guild,  he  re¬ 
lated,  publishers  regarded  their  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  as  “glamor  boys  who 
could  live  on  romance;  intellectual 
eunuchs.”  In  the  last  Presidential 
election,  he  charged,  the  press  was 
overwhelmingly  for  one  candidate 
and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  can¬ 
didate  having  the  least  press  support 
has  the  best  chance  of  victory. 

He  asked  for  a  single  illustration 
where  union  membership  had  resulted 
in  coloring  news,  and  he  assured  that 
“no  act  of  defiance  will  taunt  the 
guild  into  strikes.  The  strike  is  a 
stupid  weapon,  but  how  far  would 
the  guild  have  gone  without  them?” 

Ernst  warned  that  the  press  will 
lose  its  freedom  to  the  radio  and  the 
movies,  if  it  doesn’t  “wake  up.” 

Several  Board  members,  notably 
Chairman  Davis  and  Vice-Chairman 
Taylor,  debated  at  length  with  pub¬ 
lishers  and  their  counsel  but  did  not 
take  issue  with  Ernst  or  with  Milton 
Murray,  guild  national  president,  who 
spoke  briefly. 

■ 

MARRIED  IN  CITY  ROOM 

To  a  wedding  march  of  clicking 
teletype  machines,  with  clamoring 
’phones  for  wedding  bells,  Sgt.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  O’Keeffe,  Chicago,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  editorial  rooms  to  Bar¬ 
bara  Knight,  by  Mark  E.  Peterson, 
general  manager  of  the  News,  with 
Glen  T.  McMillan,  of  the  Deseret 
News,  best  man.  The  paper  “scooped” 
everyone  on  the  story,  and  with  pic¬ 
tures! 

■ 

W.  F.  MARSHALL  DIES 

Raleigh,  Oct.  18 — William  F.  Mar¬ 
shall,  82,  retired  editor  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Farmer  and  publisher  of  the 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  from  1890  to 
1906,  died  unexpectedly  at  his  home 
here  Oct.  14. 


Appeals  Board  ( 
Divides  Doily#  | 
Sunday  Issues  ^ 

WPB  Group  Oilers 
Relief  to  Papers  [ 

In  Competitive  Cities  | 

A  distinction  is  being  made  by  the  ; 
War  Production  Board  in  use  of  ad-  ' 
ditional  newsprint  granted  on  ap¬ 
peals  under  Order  L-240  by  news¬ 
papers  having  daily  and  Sunday  is- 
sues  in  competitive  cities,  the  Oct.  19 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  points  out.  [ 

The  Bulletin  says  a  form  letter  it  ; 
being  written  by  the  WPB  Appeals 
Board  when  advising  publishers  about 
additional  tons  granted  to  such  news¬ 
papers,  as  follows: 

“This  is  with  reference  to  your  ap¬ 
plication  for  relief  \mder  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Order  L-240  as  amended 
Sept.  28,  1943. 

“After  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts  presented  in  your  appeal,  the 
following  relief  from  Order  L-240  is 
hereby  authorized: 

“Permission  is  granted  to  use  addi-  I 
tional  print  paper  in  the  fourth  quar-  I 

ter  of  1943  in  toe  amounts  of  . 

tons  for  the  daily  issues  and  . 

tons  for  toe  Sunday  issues  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  your  base  quota  tmder  the 
Order  as  apportioned  in  your  appeal 
between  daily  and  Simday  issues. 
The  grant  of  this  additional  tonnage 
is  made  with  toe  express  understand¬ 
ing  that  you  will  not  use  in  toe  daily 
issues  any  print  paper  granted  for 
use  in  toe  Simday  issues  and  that  you  | 
will  not  use  in  the  Sunday  issues  any  l 
paper  granted  for  use  in  toe  daily 
issues.”  1 

The  provisions  of  Order  L-240  are 
waived  to  toe  extent  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  relief  authorize,  provided 
that  Order  L-240  in  all  other  respects 
and  all  other  orders  and  regulations  ' 
of  toe  WPB  are  fully  complied  with, 
the  Bulletin  states. 

B 

WPB  Moves 
Printing  and 
Publishing  Div. 

Washington,  Oct.  18. — The  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  has  been  made  a 
part  of  toe  Forest  Products  Bureau, 
headed  by  Harold  Boeschenstein,  who 
has  been  coordinator  of  pulp  and 
paper  production  and  uses. 

Harry  M.  Bitner  continues  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division.  The  shift  was  designed  to 
bring  under  Boeschenstein’s  super- ! 
vision  all  divisions  handling  lumber,! 
wood,  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  prod- 1 
ucts,  and  establish  a  closer  coordina- 1 
tion  of  pulp  wood  production  with ' 
other  forest  products. 

“The  new  bureau,”  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  “forms  part  of  a  broad  WPB 
program  for  increasing  production  of 
wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products, 
and  controlling  their  distribution  for 
essential  purposes.” 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Division  was 
divided  in  two,  with  Arthur  G.  Wake- 
man,  who  had  charge  of  toe  division 
appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Boeschen¬ 
stein.  Agner  B.  Hansen,  Wakeman’s 
former  deputy,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  pulp  production;  pulp  allocation  ^ 
was  placed  imder  toe  direction  oi  [ 
David  Graham.  The  paper  division  L 
wsa  placed  in  charge  of  Rex  Hovey.j 
on  leave  from  Oxford  Paper  Co.,  New  * 
York  City. 
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CARTOONISTS  FEATURE  WILLKIE'S  SPEECH  AND  BOMBARDMENT  OF  EUROPE 


Frank  Williams  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Anne  Mergen  in  the  Miami  DaUy  Nems.  Gee  Tee  MaxweU  in  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat. 


Press  Corps  to  Shift 
From  Algiers  to  Italy 

Reports  Indicate  Communications  Studies 
Now  Being  Made  . . .  New  Headquarters  May  Be 
In  Naples  .  . .  U.P.'s  Briggs  Gets  Medal 


By  S.  J.  MONCHAK 

REPORTS  from  Algiers  this  week  in¬ 
dicated  that  Allied  Headquarters 
soon  would  be  transferred  from  North 
Africa  nearer  the  fighting  front,  pos- 
I  sibly  to  Naples. 

11115  move  would  shift  the  bulk  of 
the  correspondents  now  covering  Gen¬ 
eral  Dwight  Eisenhower’s  headquar¬ 
ters  nearer  the  combat  area. 

However,  no  announcement  yet  has 
been  made,  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  not  all  of  headquarters  would  be 
moved.  One  report  intimates  that  only 
tactical  (TACK)  headquarters  would 
be  moved. 

'  CommHRicatioas  Studied 

^  In  the  event  the  entire  force  is 
moved  from  Algiers  only  political  cor¬ 
respondents,  a  category  set  up  last 
month,  will  remain  behind  to  cover  the 
I  actions  of  the  French. 

Communications  experts  now  are 
studying  transmission  problems  which 
will  arise  when  the  large  press  corps 
goes  into  the  new  area.  Tlie  transfer 
is  not  expected  to  take  place  for  some 
weeks  yet. 

From  New  Delhi  this  week  came 
word  that  the  first  Purple  Heart 
awarded  to  a  war.  correspondent  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater  was  pre¬ 
sented  Oct.  20  to  Walter  Briggs,  United 
Press  staffer,  who  was  wounded  last 
February  in  Southwestern  Burma. 

The  award  was  ordered  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Cjeneral  Joseph  Stilwell. 

U.  S.  correspondents  at  New  Delhi 
were  summoned  to  “an  important 
meeting”  by  Major  Fred  Eldridge, 
press  relations  officer  and  former 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  according  to  the  UP. 
This  citation  was  read: 

“The  award  is  made  as  a  result  of 
Briggs  having  been  wounded  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  enemy  action  on  Feb.  2,  1943.” 

Briggs  was  covering  the  Arakan 
campaign  in  Southwestern  Burma  and 


had  gone  up  close  to  the  fighting  front 
to  get  an  eye-witness  account  when 
he  was  wounded.  He  spent  several 
weeks  in  a  field  hospital  and  then 
returned  to  duty. 

He  is  the  second  UP.  correspondent 
to  receive  the  Purple  Heart  in  this  war. 
The  first  one  was  awarded  to  Leo  S. 
Disher,  of  the  London  bureau,  who 
was  wounded  when  aboard  a  boat  that 
broke  the  boom  at  Oran  during  the 
North  African  invasion. 

Briggs,  in  his  early  twenties,  began 
his  newspaper  career  while  he  was 
attending  high  school.  He  started  on 
the  Peoria  Journal-Transcript.  Later 
he  worked  in  the  U.P.’s  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau  and  in  1940  joined  the  Shanghai 
staff.  Since  1942  he  has  been  attached 
to  the  China-Burma-India  theater  of 
war. 

That  problem  that  has  arisen  from 
time  to  time  since  the  war  began — 
the  time  of  issuing  communiques  from 
the  war  theaters  which  gives  a  news 
break  to  an  afternoon  paper  over  a 
morning  paper,  and  vice  versa — has 
cropped  up  again. 

I^is  time  a.m.  papers  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country  are  protesting 
General  Eisenhower’s  release  time  be¬ 
cause  it  works  to  their  disadvantage. 

Several  papers  have  protested  to  the 


War  Department  and  the  matter  has 
been  taken  up  with  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  command.  ’The  command  says 
nothing  can  be  done  about  the  situa¬ 
tion  because  of  operational  difficulties. 

Up  until  three  months  ago  two  com¬ 
muniques  were  issued  from  Algiers, 
one  breaking  for  ajn.’s,  the  other  for 
p.m.’s.  The  former  was  dropped,  how¬ 
ever,  and  only  one  is  issued  at  present 

Latest  word  about  Larry  Allen,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  war  correspondent  who 
was  captured  Sept.  13,  1942,  while  ac¬ 
companying  British  warships  in  a 
raid  on  Tobruk,  came  from  Algiers  this 
week,  stating  ^t  he  was  among  Al¬ 
lied  war  prisoners  the  Italians  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Germans. 

Persons  who  saw  Allen  as  recently 
as  last  Sept.  25  said  he  was  then  in 
a  prison  camp  at  Sulmona  under  Ger¬ 
man  guard  and  that  he  was  scheduled 
to  be  taken  into  Germany  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  Allen  previously  had  been 
in  an  Italian  prison  camp  at  Chieta 
where  he  put  out  a  camp  newspaper. 

Another  captured  AP  correspondent, 
Godfrey  H.  P.  Anderson  of  London, 
who  was  made  a  war  prisoner  by  the 
Italians  two  years  ago,  was  last  re¬ 
ported  in  a  camp  which  the  Germans 
seized.  He  also  had  been  passing  the 
time  by  publishing  typewritten  prison 
newspapers. 

William  F.  Tyree,  who  has  covered 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  has  been  named  manager  of  the 
U.P.  bureau  in  Honolulu.  Except 
when  on  assignment  to  the  fronts, 
Tyree  has  served  as  night  manager  of 
the  bureau  since  1940. 

Tom  Wolf,  London  manager  of  NEA 
Service,  and  Marcel  Wallenstein,  di¬ 
rector  of  Planet  News,  Ltd.,  Acme 
Newspictures’  London  affiliate,  have 
been  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  war  zone. 


Charles  Collingwood,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  correspondent 
who  has  been  abroad  for  more  than 
four  years,  returned  to  the  states  last 
week.  Collingwood  is  winner  of  both 
the  Peabody  Award  and  the  National 
Headliners  Club  Award  for  his  radio 
coverage  of  the  North  African  cam¬ 
paign. 

He  was  the  first  to  broadcast  from 
Algiers  after  the  Americans  invaded 
North  Africa,  the  first  to  give  an  eye¬ 
witness  report  on  the  air  of  the  fall 
of  Timis  and  the  first  to  tell  radio  au¬ 
diences  about  the  assassination  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Darlan. 

Repatriates  from  Japan  on  the 
Gripsholm  this  week  reported  that  Don 
Bell,  National  Broadcasting  Company 
commentator  in  Manila  who  had  been 
reported  killed  after  the  Japs  occupied 
the  city,  was  alive  and  well  and  doing 
three  newcasts  weekly  over  the  loud¬ 
speaker  system  at  the  Santo  Tomas 
internment  camp. 

Yaqoilov  Story 

Spanning  the  Voltumo,  decisive  ac¬ 
tion  this  week  in  Italy,  saw  Reynolds 
Packard,  U.P.  writer,  with  a  ringside 
seat  during  the  bloody  fighting. 

“American  soldier  dead  lay  piled 
today  at  the  ends  of  the  bridges  across 
the  Voltumo  River,  but  the  price  they 
paid  had  ended  in  victory  and  their 
fellows  were  rushing  in  force  across 
the  stream  to  drive  the  (jiermans  back 
toward  Rome,”  Packard  said  in  his 
story. 

The  world-wide  radio  communica¬ 
tions  service  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
spread  to  a  mountain  retreat  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mihailovich’s  guerilla  forces 
somewhere  in  the  wil^  of  Yugoslavia 
the  other  day  and,  as  a  result,  im¬ 
portant  dispatches  from  patriots  in 
that  nation  who  are  fighting  the  Nazi 
regime  have  been  going  out  to  a  news- 
hungry  world.  How  the  contact  was 
made  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
radio  stories  yet  to  come  out  of  the 
war.  Here  is  how  it  happened. 

The  telephone  rang  in  the  office  of 
Frank  Christie,  manager  of  the  Hicks- 
ville  transmitter  station.  TTie  United 
States  Coast  Guard  was  on  the  wire. 

“WPK?”,  the  voice  asked.  “We  just 
picked  up  a  call  for  you.  A  station 
giving  identification  as  ‘YTG’  wants 
you  to  come  in  on  the  even  hour.  ’They 
seem  very  anxious  to  get  you.”  TTie 
Coast  Guard  gave  YTG’s  frequency. 

D.  K.  deNeuf,  Press  Wireless  vice- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


TO  NAME  SHIPS  FOR  DEAD  CORRESPONDENTS 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  20 — The  names  of  12  newspaper  and  radio  corre¬ 
spondents  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  present  war  have  been  selected 
for  assignment  to  Liberty  Ships,  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission  has 
nounced.  Those  presented  to  the  naming  committee  of  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  were  nominated  by  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America.  Those 
whose  service  will  be  memorialized  are:  Robert  P.  Post,  New  York  Times; 
Ralph  Barnes,  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Jack  Singer,  International  News 
Service;  Melville  Jacoby,  Time-Life;  Byron  Damton,  New  York  Times; 
Frank  Josef  Cuhel,  Mutual  Broadcasting  System;  Ben  Robertson,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Edward  H.  Crockett,  Associated  Press;  Webb  Miller,  United 
Press;  Harry  Percy,  United  Press,  Carl  Thusgaard,  Acme  Newspictures; 
Ben  H.  Miller,  Boltimore  Evening  Sun. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


■^di/etti5et5 


•Odvettiiin^  ■0qancU5 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  Audit  Buraau  of  Circulations  in  attandanca  at  Chicago  maating  Oct.  14,  which  took  tha  placa  of  tha  annual 
maating  of  tha  mantbarthip.  Left  to  right  (seatad):  Harry  S.  Webster,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and  Telegram;  W.  J.  J. 
BuHar,  Toronto  Globa  and  Mail;  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press;  W.  S.  McLean,  Fisher  Body  Division,  General  Motors  Corpora* 
tion;  P.  L  Thomson,  president,  Wastarn  Electric  Company;  Fred  Stone,  Parents'  Magazine;  Frank  P.  Keanay,  Keeney  Publishing 
Company;  H.  H.  Rimmar,  Canadian  General  Electric  Company;  Horace  Powell,  Atlanta  Journal;  Mason  Britton,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Fred  Bonen,  3rd  vice-president.  Successful  Farming;  William  A.  Hart,  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company;  Phillips  Wyman,  McCall  Corporation;  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  2nd  vice-president.  General  Foods 
Corporation;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  D.  D.  Richards,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company;  B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.;  John  H.  Platt,  Kraft  Cheese  Company;  E.  Ross  Gambia,  treasurer,  Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.;  E.  W. 
Chandler,  ABC  chief  auditor;  H.  H.  Kynett,  1st  vice-president,  Tha  Aitkin-Kynatt  Co.;  W.  F.  Hoffmann,  ABC  assistant  managing 
director;  Joseph  L  McNab,  ABC  counsel;  Charles  E.  Sweat,  Capper  Publications,  Inc.,  and  James  N.  Shryock,  ABC  managing 

director. 


ABC  Committee  to  Study 
Wartime  Cut  of  Reports 


Executive  department  .  37,490.36 


$430,490.71 

I.rss:  Kmploye.s’  social  security 

taxes .  2,478.66 

Employes’  victory  taxes .  6,680.98 

Employes’  withholding;  taxes...  7,096.44 


IN  KKKPING  with  President  P.  L. 

niomson’s  recommendation  in  his 
annual  report,  directors  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  approved  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee 
to  determine  whether  anything  can 
be  done  to  increase  the  Biu-eau’s  effi¬ 
ciency  in  wartime  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  possibility  of  simplifying 
Audit  Reports,  if  such  procedure 
should  prove  practical. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  Oct.  14,  Mr.  Thomson  sug¬ 
gested  that,  as  a  war  measure,  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  curtailment 
in  the  information  required  on  Bureau 
reports.  He  pointed  out  that  not  only 
the  element  of  cost  has  increased,  but 
there  is  a  shortage  of  help  in  pub¬ 
lishers’  offices  which  in  many  cases 
has  been  so  acute  “as  to  interfere 
with  the  normal  upkeep  of  circula¬ 
tion  records  required  for  an  ABC 
audit.”  At  the  same  time,  he  pointed 
out,  the  Bureau’s  cost  of  checking  all 
of  this  information  has  been  steadily 
rising.  (See  E.  &  P.  for  Oct.  16, 
page  60). 

Bea  Dvffy  Heads  Committee 

President  Thomson  appointed  the 
following  commute  to  consider  the 
proposed  matter  of  simplification  of 
audit  reports,  with  the  suggestion  that, 
if  possible,  they  have  a  report  at  the 
December  meeting  upon  which  the 
board  of  directors  can  act. 

B.  C.  Duffy,  Batten,  Barton,  Dur¬ 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  chair¬ 
man;  D.  D.  Richards,  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Company,  Chicago;  Carleton  Healy, 
Hiram  Walker,  Inc.,  Detroit;  H.  H. 
Kynett,  The  Aitkin-Kynett  Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia;  H.  H.  Rimmer,  (Canadian 
General  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto;  Charles  E.  Sweet,  (Tapper  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  Topeka;  Phillips  Wy¬ 
man,  M^all  Corporation,  New  York; 
BueU  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call;  and  Mason  Britton,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Mr,  Thomson’s  annual  report  sug¬ 
gested  that  buyer  members  of  the 
board  may  ask  publisher  directors  to 


join  them  in  making  some  of  these 
changes,  having  to  do  with  Bureau 
reports,  effective  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  “Some  of  them  may  become 
permanent,”  he  said;  “some  of  them 
may  apply  only  for  the  duration. 
Since  circulations  these  days  are  for 
the  most  part  static  it  may  be  that  the 
period  for  audit  reports  might  be 
lengthened  from  one  to  two  years, 
with  publishers’  statements  perform¬ 
ing  their  function  in  the  interim.” 

E.  Ross  Gamble,  ABC  treasurer, 
submitted  the  29th  annual  financial 
report  of  the  Bureau,  which  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  directors.  The  treas¬ 
urer’s  report  covering  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Aug.  31,  1943,  is  as  follows: 


Cash  Balance,  Aucdst  31,  1942. .  .$106,427.52 
Receipts,  Dues,  etc. — 

Newspapers .  273,329.81 

Magazines  .  89,672.67 

Farm  papers  .  19,261.28 

Business  papers  .  47,537.02 

National  advertisers  .  12,864.16 

Advertising  agencies  .  34,669.03 

Local  advertisers .  312.28 

Miscellaneous  .  3,270.66 


$480,916.91 

Application  deposits  .  16,664.03 

Expense  advance  refunds .  2,211.26 

Notes  receivable  .  200.00 

Accounts  receivable,  miscellaneous..  2,282.91 

Interest  on  investments .  4,836.94 

Bad  debts  recovered .  153.15 

Employes’  bond  purchase  payments.  15,439.42 

Employes’  voluntary  income  tax  de¬ 
ductions  .  3,449.50 

Profits  on  sale  of  investments .  3,766.25 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  investments.  44,000.00 

Proceeds  from  sale  of  fixed  assets..  198.84 

Other  income  .  916.34 

575,035.55 


Disbuesements; 
Departmental  salaries  an<l 
expenses — 

Auditing  department  .... 
Duplicating  department  . 
Statement  department  . . 

Stencil  department  . 

Printing  department  . . . 

Canadian  office . 

Service  department . 

.\ccounting  department  . . 

General  department . 

Promotion  department  . . 


$681,46.1.07 


.$285,013.78 
.  10,208.29 

.  15,325.18 

.  10,113.51 

.  23,673.81 

70.09 
5,616.86 
.  18,752.14 

.  14,466.28 

9,760.41 


$  16,256.08 
$414,234.63 

Other  salaries  and  expense  of  job 


work,  blue  books,  etc .  1,238.57 

Paper  stock  and  other  inventories 

purchased  .  14,310.60 

Postage  purchased .  8,601.61 

Social  security  taxes .  11,424.58 

Victory  taxes  .  6,413.80 

Withholding  taxes  .  3,587.39 

Personal  property  taxes  .  1,308.55 

Insurance  .  3,189.57 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures....  1,244.34 

Expense  advances  .  4,290.39 

Accounts  receivable,  miscellaneous  2,730.14 
Employes’  defense  bond  purchases  14,768.00 

Purchase  of  investments .  104,500.00 

Retirement  and  Disability  Board.  6,736.23 
Refunds  of  employes’  voluntary 
income  tax  deductions .  3,319.50 


$601,897.90 

Cash  Balance,  August  31,  1943. .  .$  79,565.17 
Represented  by: 

Cash  in  banks  . $  75,007.93 

Petty  cash  fund — Chicago: 

Cash  on  hand .  500.00 

Cash  in  bank .  4,000.00 

New  York:  Cash  on  hand .  57.24 


$  79,565.17 

■ 

Detroit  News  Sets 
1, 000-Line  Ad  Ceiling 

As  a  result  of  the  latest  restrictions 
on  newsprint,  the  Detroit  News  has 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  1,000 
lines  as  the  maximum  size  black  and 
white  national  advertisement  it  can 
accept.  In  addition,  it  has  limited 
national  advertisers  to  1,000  lines  total 
per  week  on  each  product. 

Also,  the  five-day  leeway,  which  the 
News  had  already  requested  on  ad¬ 
vertisements  measuring  over  200  lines, 
has  been  extended  to  cover  all  adver- 
tbements  regardless  of  size.  Though 
the  paper  does  not  refuse  orders 
which  do  not  give  the  leeway,  it 
does  promise  greater  assurance  of  in¬ 
sertion  if  it  is  granted,  and  points  out 
that  Sunday  could  be  included  as  a 
sixth  day  in  the  leeway  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  advantage. 

The  News  continues  its  policy,  held 
when  the  maximum  ad  was  1,848 
lines,  of  making  the  new  smaller  size 
plates  at  its  own  expense. 


Agency  Finds  S-Doy 
Option  Sufficient 

The  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  has  found  that  despite ' 
newsprint  restrictions  most  of  the 
newspapers  with  which  it  deals  are, 
so  far,  requiring  only  five-day  (Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday)  options  in  order 
to  place  national  advertising. 

Dan  J.  Pykett,  newspaper  space 
buyer  for  Kudner,  reports  that  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  the  Detroit  Times  (story 
elsewhere  on  this  page),  which  has' 
limited  advertisers  to  a  maximum  of 
1,000  lines  weekly  per  product  and 
advertisement  size  to  a  1,000-line 
maximiim,  and  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch,  which  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  ads  larger  than  1,800  lines. 

The  New  York  representative  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  according  to 
Mr.  Pykett,  has  asked,  should  it  be¬ 
come  necessary,  if  the  agency  would 
send  two  different  size  noats  of  the 
same  ad,  giving  the  paper  a  leeway 
of  choice  depending  upon  the  space 
available.  However,  no  definite  action 
has  been  taken  one  way  or  another 
on  this  issue. 


Campaigns  and  Accoimts 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  two  yean 

General  Fcx>ds  Corf,  is  placing  a 
general  newspaper  campaign  for  Max¬ 
well  House  coffee.  Large  insertions 
in  black  and  white  in  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  in  color  in  some  metro¬ 
politan  Simday  newspapers  on  the 
theme,  “When  life  needs  a  lift,  it’s 
Maxwell  House  coffee  time,”  will  nm 
for  at  least  two  months.  Radio  and  ) 
magazines  are  also  being  used  for  the 
account,  which  is  handled  by  Benton 
&  Bowles. 

The  Mentholatxjtm  Co.  has  begun  a 
widespread  campaign  on  its  cold- 
relief  product,  using  twice-weekly  in¬ 
sertions  in  more  than  350  newspapers. 
The  advertising,  which  is  placed  by 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  will  run 
through  March,  1944.  Magazine  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers,  movie  and 
women’s  periodicals  and  radio  in  75 
markets  are  also  being  used. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.  news¬ 
paper  campaign  for  Lucky  Strike 
cigarettes,  which  comes  to  an  end 
this  week,  has  been  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful,  according  to  Edmund  Cash- 
man,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  vice- 
president  and  account  executive,  who 
handled  the  advertising.  However, 
no  definite  plans  have  bran  made  for 
continuing  the  use  of  newspapers.  The 
three-week  campaign,  which  used 
twice-weekly  insertions  in  every  daily 
newspaper,  excepting  those  which  do 
not  accept  tobacco  advertising,  cost 
over  a  million  dollars  and  was  unique 
in  that  the  same  ad  was  used  for  all 
six  insertions. 

A  new  idea  in  endorsement  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  used  in  the  Louis 
Philippe  newspaper  campaign  for  the 
cosmetic  company’s  new  product, 
Angel-Glo  Makeup.  Devised  by  Arthur 
F.  Willson,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  ac¬ 
count  executive,  the  twice-weekly 
insertions,  which  are  nmning  for  eight 
weeks  in  the  New  York  News  and 
New  York  World-Telegram,  feature 
photographs  and  endorsements  by  the 
wives  of  movie  stars  on  the  premise 
that  while  women  admire  actresses, 
they  are  more  interested  in  actors, 
and,  therefore,  like  to  see  and  know 
about  the  actors’  wives.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  an  introductory  one  which 
may  be  extended  nationally  next  year. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


This  message  on  the  wartime  services  of  the 
press'  will  be  read  by  the  general  public 
and  by  business  and  government  executives. 
It  appears  in  a  list  of  advertising  media 
regularly  used  by  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


So  It  IS  that  the  local  newspaper  — 
circulation  a  few  hundred,  a  few  thou¬ 
sand,  or  many  thousand  —  disseminates 
informative  news  today  that  is  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  morale  of  its  community. 
Add  the  communities  together  that  face 
and  solve  their  local  problems  because 
they  understand  them  and  you  have  a 
fighting  nation  that  is  winning  its  fight. 


Local  War  II 


coal  oil  for  two  lamps.  A  laborer  with  a 
big  family  says  they’ve  used  all  the  shoe 
coupons  and  he’ll  be  working  in  his  bare 
feet  pretty  soon. 

The  war  is  pressingly  local  to  these 
people.  A  great  deal  of  their  war  news 
is  essential,  vital  local  news.  It  is  news 
that  only  the  local  newspaper  has  the 
know'ledge  and  background  and  under¬ 
standing  to  put  in  print  for  them. 


SaLimaua  is  off  in  the  vague  somewhere, 
but  the  boy  who  shot  up  the  Japs  there 
liies  across  from  the  mo\’ie  house  on 
.Main  Street. 

His  Dad  has  three  flat  tires  on  the 
deli\’ery  truck  —  needs  replacements  to 
keep  his  business  going.  A  neighbor 
v\’ants  to  know,  can  she  get  e.xtra  sugar 
for  canning.  A  farmer  four  miles  out 
says  it’s  getting  dark  sooner,  dan  he  get 


In  Philadelphia,  The  Evening  Bulletin 
is  the  local  newspaper  of  4  out  of  5 
families.  It  has  a  circulation  in  excess  of 
600,000.  It  is  the  leading  Philadelphia 
newspaper  — has  been  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  for  38  consecutwe  years. 

-A^Buy  mort  War  StQmps  from  your  newspaper  boy 


In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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ChurchPaper  Sees  Threat 
To  Freedom  in  AP  Ruling 

"New  World"  of  Chicago  Draws  Analogy 
Between  Right  of  News  Service  and 
Church  to  Select  Membership 


A  THREAT  to  the  press  freedom  and 

to  freedom  of  worship  gviaranteed 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  seen  in  the 
recent  decision  in  the  suit  of  the 
United  States  vs.  the  Associated  Press 
by  the  New  World,  official  newspaper 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  In  an  editorial  published  on 
Page  One  of  the  Oct.  15  issue,  this 
newspaper  said: 

“Most  of  us  are  vitally  concerned 
with  freedom  of  the  press.  News¬ 
paper  copy  has  always  been  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  to  survive  as  an 
instrument  to  convey  the  truth  to  the 
people.  Since  the  time  of  the  Caesars, 
dictators  have  tried  to  throttle  the 
right  of  editors  to  express  their  views. 
Occupied  Europe  is  grim  testimony 
of  nations  enslaved,  without  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  challenging  by  word  or 
script  the  tyranny  which  grinds  them 
under. 

“Happily,  we  still  enjoy  fr^om  of 
the  press.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
losing  it,  unless  strong  attacks  are 
launched  through  legal  channels. 
Therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  for¬ 
ever  alert  against  any  official  thought 
which  might  strike  at  a  structure 
which  can  be  rightly  called  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  liberty.  The  colonists 
who  fought  and  died  for  constitutional 
rights  established  barriers  against  ^y 
overbearing  power  in  Congress  which 
might  stifle  the  voice  of  the  people. 

“History  records  endless  discussion 
on  the  subject  of  regulation  of  the 
written  word  and  the  fight  against 
the  idea  that  speech  or  copy  could  be 
put  in  the  same  category  as  com¬ 
merce,  thus  falling  victim  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  so-called  “protective  measures. 
The  wise  Mr.  Madison,  in  proposing 
12  amendments  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
concentrated  heavily  on  this  1^^®' 
Excerpts  from  his  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments  need  no  explanation. 

“  ‘The  people  shall  not  be  deprived 
or  abridged  of  their  right  to  speak, 
to  write,  or  to  publish  their  senti¬ 
ments;  and  the  freedom  of  the  pre^, 
as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  lib¬ 
erty  shall  be  inviolable  ...  No  state 
shall  violate  the  equal  rights  of  con¬ 
science  or  freedom  of  the  press  or  the 
trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases.’ 

“Up  to  this  era,  there  has  been  no 
serious  threat  to  the  sound  philosophy 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  So  it  was  great¬ 
ly  disturbing  thus  to  see  a  precedent 
which  might  get  violently  out  of  hand, 
unless  recognized  immediately,  as  a 
threat  to  free  speech.  In  the  case  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  against  the  Associated  Press, 
in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  a  strange  (taci- 
sion  was  reached.  Two  out  of  three 
judges  agreed  with  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  that  the  AP  is  a  monopoly,  be¬ 
cause  it  denies  its  news  reports  to 
newspapers  outside  its  own  member- 

“The  arguments  of  the  judges  are 
cloudy  and  therefore  dangerous;  for 
instance,  ‘It  is  only  by  cross  lights 
from  varying  directions  that  full  il¬ 
lumination  can  be  secured.’  It  was 
hastily  explained  by  the  court  that 
judgment  does  not  intend  to  interfere 
with  the  type  of  news  reports  printed, 
but  that  it  would  ‘compel’  tlie  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  to  make 
their  dispatches  accessible  to  others. 


“After  stumbling  through  a  maze 
of  legalism,  it  seems  that  the  AP  would 
no  longer  be  a  monopoly  if  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  exclusion  of  news  dispatches 
were  eliminated.  ‘The  AP  would 
then  be  only  a  collective  effort  of  the 
calling  as  a  whole.’ 

“The  word  ‘illumination’  has  \is 
completely  on  the  ropes.  It  seems  that 
the  free  ‘collective  effort’  was  urged 
in  order  to  scatter  ‘illumination’  in 
sunburst  fashion  over  the  public  mind. 
It  opens  the  door  for  untold  develop¬ 
ments. 

“The  Asociated  Press,  like  labor 
unions,  and  church  organizations,  are 
free  associations  enjoying  by-laws  and 
the  exercise  of  freedom  in  choosing 
their  own  particular  modes  of  mem¬ 
bership.  For  instance,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  can  deny  member¬ 
ship  to  anyone  who  will  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  her  fundamental  doctrines. 
An  atheist  can  be  refused  Communion 
at  the  altar  rail. 

“In  a  different  sphere,  newspaper 
copy  is  as  sacred  as  a  theological 
thesis  from  a  pulpit.  So  far,  no  one 
has  dared  to  challenge  the  Church’s 
right  to  issue  copy,  a  sermonette  or 
the  communication  of  religious  news 
and  intelligence  through  proper  media 
over  state  lines,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  involve  sedition  or  jeopardize  the 
public  good. 

“What  are  the  possibilities  if  said 
copy  can  be  controlled  by  court  or¬ 
der,  to  force  its  transfer  from  a  free 
association,  which  actually  owns  it, 
to  the  public  at  large,  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  all  this  must  be  a  ‘collec¬ 
tive  effort’  towards  the  ‘illumination’ 
of  the  public? 

“If  the  Associated  Press  or  any 
other  free  association  can  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  its  by-laws  by  gov¬ 
ernment  order,  newspapers,  churches, 
and  other  organizations  enjoying  free¬ 
dom  of  association,  might  some  day 
be  controlled  by  laws  of  commerce. 
This  would  mix  up  one  of  our  great 
fundamental  freedoms  in  the  same 
crate  as  tomatoes  or  pecans  being 
trucked  over  state  lines  from  the 
Southwest. 

“George  Washington,  presiding  at 
the  birth  of  a  free  nation,  asked  that 
‘the  characteristic  rights  of  free  men 
should  be  impregnably  fortified.’  He 
spoke  in  the  light  of  tremendous  power 
over  commerce  in  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  founding  fathers  made 
clear  the  distinction  between  the 
communication  of  the  will  of  the 
people  to  their  Congress  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  commercial  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  states.  Not  until  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century,  when  the  United  States 
seems  in  danger  of  losing  some  hold 
on  century-old  principles,  has  the 
freedom  of  expressing  oneself  accord¬ 
ing  to  conviction  and  conscience  been 
so  discussed.  An  ‘illumination’  can 
bring  down  a  black  night  on  a  land 
of  free  men. 

“The  reverence  Americans  hold  for 


Publitbing  house,  owning  snd  operstlng 
plnnt  with  complete  facilities  for  efB- 
clent  low-cost  production,  wants  to  buy 
whole  or  substantial  interest  in  trade 
publication.  Would  retain  key  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  Box  609,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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the  written  word  and  the  by-laws  of 
free  associations  seems  greatly  tech¬ 
nical.  But  reduced  to  bare  founda¬ 
tions,  they  can  represent  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  free  men  and  slaves. 
And,  too,  we  have  always  believed 
with  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  right 
of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  worship 
are  the  ‘preferred  rights’  of  our  com¬ 
monwealth;  and  if  one  is  threatened, 
they  all  are;  sufficient  reason  certainly 
for  our  alarm. 

“So  the  case  is  obviously  important 
even  as  far  as  religious  freedom  is 
concerned.  No  matter  how  the  ‘Col¬ 
lective’  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  might  illuminate  ffie  mind  of 
an  agnostic,  governmental  pressure 
should  not  be  able  to  force  the  Church 
to  accept  him,  unless  he  subscribes 
to  the  theological  demands  of  our 
communion.  It  would  mean  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  freedom  to  exercise  doc¬ 
trinal  discipline  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  our  religion. 

“Certainly  no  stronger  argument  can 
be  brought  into  the  picture  than  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  guarantees  that 
free  men  may  communicate  freely  to 
and  about  each  other,  to  and  about 
government,  and  to  and  about  God; 
and  that  none  may  impose  any  re¬ 
straint  on  their  communications  en 
route  to  their  destinations.  Freedom 
of  conscience,  of  the  press,  and  of 
association  were  the  very  foundations 
of  this  rock  of  liberty.  Any  violation 
of  its  spirit  must  be  viewed  as  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  democratic  institutions 
for  which  we  fight.**  _  J 


Burritt  Succeeds 
Moore  as  M.  E. 

Waterloo,  la.,  Oct.  18.— Closing  a 
50-year  career  in  the  newspaper  field, 
Edwin  R.  Moore,  71,  has  resigned  here 
as  managing  effitor  of  the  Waterloo 
Daily  Courier,  a  post  he  had  held 
continuously  since  1918.  Moore,  a 
staff  member  of  the  Courier  for  36 
years,  had  been  affiliated  with  news¬ 
papers  at  Canton,  Astoria  and  Ver¬ 
mont,  Ill.,  and  was  owner  of  the  Non 
Springs  (la.)  Advocate  before  com¬ 
ing  here  as  a  sports  writer  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  in  1907, 

Two  of  his  sons  are  newspapermen, 
also,  Edwin,  Jr.,  Courier  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  now  on  leave  as  a  Navy  lieuten¬ 
ant,  j.g.,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Tom, 
member  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  news 
staff. 

A  son-in-law,  Sherman  J.  McNal¬ 
ly,  is  picture  editor  for  the  Associated 
Press,  New  York. 

Succeeding  Moore  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  is  Burton  T.  Burritt,  44,  city  edi¬ 
tor  the  past  18  years  and  formerly  of 
the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune. 

New  city  editor  is  J.  L.  (Dixie) 
Smith,  34,  formerly  of  the  Sycamort 
(Ill.)  True  Republican,  and  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Tri-City  Star,  who  had 
been  city  hall  reporter  here  six  yearn. 

CHANGE  IN  NAME 

Commercial  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  will  change  its  name 
ft)  Gebhart  &  Brockson,  Inc.,  Nov.  I 


51,530  LETTERS 


in  ONE  YEAR  from 
WOMEN 


Reader  interest  runs  high  in 
Worcester.  Just  two  subjects 

—  needlework  and  patterns  -- 

brought  51,530  letters  from 

women  to  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  in  the  year  ending 
May  31,  1943.  Each  letter 
enclosed  a  nominal  sum  to 
cover  the  cost. 
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The  Worcester  Market  is  rich  —  and  responsive. 
City  Zone  population  23 5#  125.  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones:  440,770.  The  Telegram-Gazette 
blankets  this  market  —  and  GETS  RESULTS. 
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EfS  U  N  COUNT  S  W  H  E  R  E  '  O  PXN  I  ieN  C 


.Vo.  15  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of  the  New  Yorl(  Sun  among  responsible  people  whose  opinions  count. 


:  COUNT  THE  SUNS 

HERE  OPINION  Counts 


J.N  the  concert  hall,  as  in  the  edi< 
torial  rooms  of  a  great  newspaper, 
the  emphasis  is  on  the  skillful  selec¬ 
tion,  arrangement  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  “score.”  Because  it 
adheres  to  the  facts,  eschews  the 
sensational  and  strives  for  a  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures,  The  Sun  has  won  a  wide  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  world  of  music.  Here, 
again,  the  evidence  points  up  the 
findings  of  the  impartial  L.  M. 
Clark  organization,  whose  research 
rates  The  Sun  “one  of  America’s 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies.” 


“The  Sun’s  complete  news  coverage,  con¬ 
structive  editorials  and  wealth  of  interesting 
features  make  it  a  very  dependable  and  satis¬ 
fying  daily  paper.  ‘Who’s  News  Today’,  by 
Delos  W.  Lovelace,  is  always  timely  and 
John  Kieran’s  inimitable  ‘One  Small  Voice’ 
adds  a  real  touch  of  literary  distinction.” 

ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ, 

Symohony  Conductor  &  Columbia  Recording  Artist 


“I  have  always  admired  The  Sun’s  complete, 
factual  news  presentation  and  sound  editorial 
vie\fpoint.  Robert  Wilder’s  ‘Travel  Talk’ 
articles  an^  Charles  Messer  Stow’s  antique 
features  are',  two  of  my  favorite  Sun  depart¬ 
ments.  I’lp  also  a  close  follower  of  your 
excellent  sports  pages.” 

LAURITZ'  MELCHIOR. 

Leading  Tenor,  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 


NEW  YORK 


Roprosontod  In  Chicago,  Datroit,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angolas  by  Williams,  Lawronca  A 
Crasmar  Company;  In  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Ball 


“In  town  and  out  I  find  The  Sun  a  daily 
indispensable.  I  always  arrange  for  it  to 
follow  me  when  I’m  staying  in  California, 
and  try  never  to  miss  columnists  John  Kieran 
and  George  E.  Sokolsky.  Music  critic  Oscar 
Thompson  and  golf  expert  George  Trevor 
rate  as  preferred  reading,  too.” 

JOHN  BROWNLEE, 

Australian  Baritone.  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 


“The  Sun  keeps  me  up-to-date  on  the  news 
without  losing  sight  of  cultural  values. 
Oscar  Thompson’s  music  reviews  reveal 
sound  critical  judgment,  and  your  ‘Book  of 
the  Day*  column  is  timely  and  informative. 
I  also  enjoy  the  thought-provoking  editorials 
and  George  E.  Sokolsky’s  daily  column.” 

GEORGE  SEBASTIAN, 

Conductor  of  "Great  Moments  in  Music" 


“As  a  native  New  Yorker,  I  have  long  been 
a  daily  Sun  reader.  I  think  your  woman’s 
page  is  excellent — particularly  the  home  dec¬ 
orating  articles  by  Elizabeth  MacRae  Boykin. 
I  also  like  Ward  Morehouse’s  daily  theater 
column,  and  the  music  criticisms  of  Oscar 
Thompson  and  Irving  Kolodin.” 

RISE  STEVENS,  Mezzo  Soprano,  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
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Skott  'Takti 

REGARDING  the  “classic”  story  of 
the  little  boy  who  got  his  head 
caught  in  one  of  those  old-fashioned- 
under-the-bed  gadgets,  which  we  re¬ 
ported  in  this  column  Oct.  2,  page 
16.  Sgt.  O.  J.  Remington,  of  the  Ft. 
Denning,  Ga.,  public  relations  office, 
reports  it  is  pretty  old  stuff.  He  says: 

“Wotthel  ...  I  was  kept  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  fool  of  myself  over  this  yarn 
while  a  police  reporter  for  old  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  in  1930.  Jack  Jensen,  God 
rest  his  Nordic  Soul,  told  me  just  in 
time  that  he  actually  had  written  it 
as  having  happened  back  about  1916 
or  thereabouts,  and  that  Floyd  Gib¬ 
bons  had  foisted  it  off  on  him.  At 
that  time  other  oldtimers  in  the  Twin 
Cities  traced  the  story  back  to  a  fran¬ 
tic  mother  in  the  Indian  uprisings  in 
'62.  ‘  Little  boy  was  supposed  to  have 
tried  to  hide  head  from  would-be 
scalpers.  Doubtless  in  the  Blast  it 
goes  back  to  French  and  Indian  Wars 
and  undoubtedly  Chaucer  must  have 
used  the  situation  at  one  time  or 
another  if  anybody  wanted  to  go 
through  his  writings.” 

Can  anybody  take  it  back  further 
than  that? 

ALPHONSO  JOHNSON,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Insurance  Agents,  is 
quoted  as  follows  by  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce,  Oct.  11: 

“We  have  at  this  dinner  the  out¬ 
standing  unsuccessful  state  and  local 
secretaries  of  the  nation,  each  of 
whom  is  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  improvement  and  protection 
of  the  American  agency  system.” 

■ 

ACCORDING  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
“Diet  and  Health”  column  in  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun,  the  male 
sex  is  taking  a  chance  by  not  taking 
atabrine.  Says  the  paragraph  in  part: 

“Whenever  a  man  leaves  off  his  ata¬ 
brine  for  a  week,  he  comes  down  with 
a  child.” 

■ 

THE  Oct.  11  edition  of  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  carried  an  AP  story  from 
Champaign,  Ill.,  stating  “a  new  for¬ 
mula  for  proper  weight  has  been 
found  at  the  University  of  Illinois.” 

‘The  formula  is  imexpanded  chest 
circumference,  divided  by  four,  and 
this  quotient  squared;  this  square 
then  multiplied  by  height  in  inches, 
and  that  result  multiplied  by  specific 
gravity  of  human  tissues  (which  is 
one).  The  result  is  weight  in  pounds. 
The  last  multiple,  specific  gravity,  can 
be  omitted,  because  it  is  one.” 

According  to  this  formula,  our  in¬ 
formant  figures,  a  man  5  feet  10  inches 
tall  with  a  34-inch  chest  girth,  should 
weigh  5,058  pounds! 

■ 

THE  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
is  rapidly  building  up  its  reputation 
for  aid  to  lonely  servicemen.  Two 
months  ago,  Corp.  Robert  J.  McCann 
wrote  the  paper  asking  for  someone 
to  write  him.  The  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  small  item,  whi^  resulted  in 
an  avalanche  of  mail  and  packages 
being  sent  to  the  corporal. 

An  item  appearing  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher,  telling  of  the  incident,  was 
“lifted”  by  a  national  magazine 
(Read)  and  as  a  result,  the  Daily 
News  has  received  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests. 

The  second  was  from  another  cor¬ 
poral.  Philip  H.  Metzger,  who  re¬ 
ceived  528  letters  in  less  than  a  week 
and  sent  the  Daily  News  a  tearful 
request  to  publish  another  item  ask¬ 
ing  hospitable  Springfield  residents  to 
“cease  firing.” 

Hot  on  the  heels  of  this  story  came^ 
three  requests  in  less  than  two  days 
for  pen  pals  and  on  the  following 


day  a  request  from  a  soldier  who  said 
he  had  “just  been  kicked  in  the  teeth 
by  Cupid”  and  wanted  to  have  some¬ 
one  write  him.  “The  only  letter  I 
have  had  in  four  months  was  from 
my  girl  friend,  telling  me  she  was 
getting  married — to  another  man,”  he 
wrote. 

Military  Editor  Robert  Price,  who 
has  been  handling  all  news  of  service¬ 
men,  has  been  named  “Cupid”  by  his 
fellow  workers. 

Bxi^kt  UJ-QAi 


Post-War  Plan 

WHEN  the  war  is  over  Canada  is  go¬ 
ing  to  need  trained  men  as  she  has 
never  needed  them  before  in  her  his¬ 
tory.  Speaking  to  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  recently.  Dr.  J. 
H.  Cody  said:  “No  generation  until 
yours  has  had  to  face  so  many  un¬ 
solved  problems;  in  the  future  we 
need  more  and  better  education,  for 
no  system  depends  more  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  individual  than  does 
democracy.” 

With  a  realization  of  the  truth  of 
these  words  the  Peterborough  (Ont.) 
Examiner  has  determined  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  scholarship,  good  at  any  of  the 
principal  Ontario  universities,  to  be 
presented  annually  to  one  of  its  car¬ 
riers. 

In  announcing  this  decision,  H.  L. 
Garner,  general  manager,  said:  “Real¬ 
izing  the  tremendous  difficulties  which 
face  the  youth  of  Canada  in  the  years 
to  come,  particularly  in  the  post-war 
years,  the  Examiner  has  evolved  a 
plan  to  aid  the  youth  of  Eastern  On¬ 
tario  to  equip  itself  to  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  changing  conditions  which 
lie  ahead.”  Understandably,  it  is  our 
desire  that  the  boys  and  girls  who 
help  us  in  giving  the  public  first-rate 
newspaper  service  should  be  the  ones 
to  benefit  from  any  assistance  which 
we  can  give.  We  know  them;  we 
want  to  help  them;  we  are  sure  that 
they  will  make  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  life  of  any  community  in  which 
they  live  after  they  leave  school  and 
enter  the  world:  if  there  is  one  among 
them  whose  talents  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  university  training,  we 
want  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
have  that  training. 

The  scholarship  will,  when  neces¬ 
sary,  be  deferrable  for  a  period  up 
to  four  years. 

Smokes  to  Readers 
AMONG  the  great  quantities  of  Christ¬ 
mas  presents  being  shipped  out  of 
Holyoke  to  service  men  and  women 
overseas  are  more  than  500  boxes  of 
cigarettes  that  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  is  sending  to 
those  who  receive  the  newspaper. 
In  all  there  are  1,750  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  who  get  the  T.-T.  every 
day  and  the  1,200  or  so  who  are  sta¬ 
tioned  in  this  country  will  get  their 
Christmas  presents  later. 

Historical  Exhibit 

NOTABLES  who  have  marched 

through  the  pages  of  the  Atlanta 
Comtitution  during  the  past  75 
years  are  vividly  brought  back  to  me¬ 
mory  in  a  window  display  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Historical  Society. 

The  entire  display  centers  around 
the  phonograph  of  Captain  Evan  P. 
Howell,  who  upon  returning  to  civil 
life  after  fighting  with  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army  became  editor  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  launched  a  vigorous 
campaign  to  restore  the  constitutional 
form  of  government  in  Georgia  and 
other  Southern  States.  Along  with 
the  picture  of  Captain  Howell,  are 
likenesses  of  Clark  Howell,  Sr.,  Brig¬ 
adier  General  Clark  Howell,  the  pres- 
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ent  president  and  publisher,  and  Col¬ 
onel  W.  A.  Hemphill,  who  piloted  the 
paper  for  more  than  30  years. 

Another  is  of  Henry  W.  Grady,  one 
time  editor  of  the  paper,  whose 
silvery-tongued  oratory  gained  him 
nation-wide  reputation  in  the  late 
’80’s.  There  is  a  picture  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  who  created  the  be¬ 
loved  Uncle  Remus  stories,  and  also 
one  of  Sam  Small,  and  many  other 
former  staff  members. 

Ideas  ior  Saving  Food 

THOUSANDS  of  alert  readers  in  the 

Upper  Mississippi  Valley  deluged 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  recently  with  practical,  help¬ 
ful  ideas  for  conserving  food  ...  in 
the  $800  How  To  Save  Food  Contest 
which  ended  Sept.  15. 

The  Star  Journal  and  Tribune 
kicked  off  the  contest  Aug.  29  with  a 
full  page  color  ad  that  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  30% — or  nearly  one 
pound  in  every  three — of  the  food 
America  produces  each  year  is  wasted. 
The  30%  figure  is  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Contestants 
vied  for  150  War  Stamp  prizes  to¬ 
taling  $800  for  the  most  valuable  ideas 
for  saving  food  in  the  kitchen,  on 
farms,  in  restaurants,  hotels  and  other 
commercial  food  fields. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  was  to 
stress  the  need  for  conserving  food 
.  .  .  and  also  collect  the  best  food¬ 
saving  ideas  the  Northwest  could  of¬ 
fer.  The  best  ones  will  be  published 
in  the  newspapers  and  also  in  booklet 
form,  available  on  request. 

The  local  Red  Cross  Nutrition 
Council  and  the  Consumer  Interest 
Division  of  the  OCD  heartily  endorsed 
it  and  sat  in  on  the  judging. 

The  How  To  Save  Food  Contest  v/as 
a  natural  follow-up  to  the  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune’s  “Cle.in  Plate  Club.” 
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New  Type  Column  I 

THE  POPULAR  Americana  has  ' 
changed  from  gossippy  night  cluk  S 
chatter  to  a  mood  in  keeping  with  «atf 
times  as  one  of  the  newesi  and  al.p 
ready  a  popular  daily  feature  colufflr| 
on  the  effitorial  page  of  the  Mc7nphi,[, 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

“People  are  fed  up  on  reading  oi[ 
the  frivolous  doings  of  some  of  tbst 
movie  stars,”  said  Frank  Ahlgrtf 
editor,  “and  they’ve  been  bored  to) 
the  point  of  disgust  with  the  patter 
about  gossip  that  doesn’t  amount  to) 
even  a  line  of  type.  That’s  why  the 
Commercial  Appeal  figured  its  so- 
called  metropolitan  column  shoulcl 
give  way  to  something  more  human 
something  closely  akin  to  war  times’! 

Thus  a  column  headed,  “Paul  Flow, 
ers’  Greenhouse,”  was  started  recentlj 
as  a  daily  editorial  page  feature  cii 
the  CmA.  In  announcing  the  column 
it  was  explained,  ‘It  has  been  namec  “ 
the  Greenhouse  because  that  is  the  [j 
place  where  things  are  kept  alive  ani 
growing  and  fragrant,  no  matter  wha: 
blasts  may  rage  outside.  “Verse, ’I 
comments  and  anecdotes  by  and  abou: 
people  you  knew  once  upon  a  time 
people  you  know  now,”  will  bloom  in  j,, 
the  Greenhouse.  ’ 

“People  are  thinking  more;  people 
are  more  religious,  more  interested 
in  the  home,  and  this  column  will  be 
symbolic  of  that  trend,  a  place  when 
our  readers  can  help  keep  alive  the 
things  they  cherish,”  Mr.  Ahlgrer 
said.  "I 

Paul  Flowers,  conductor  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  is  a  native  Tennessean,  who  wor. 
recognition  in  the  Commercial  Appeal 
during  the  past  few  months  with  a  se¬ 
ries  of  Sunday  articles  on  real  down- 
to-earth  experiences  he  had  with  hi;  w 
father,  who  was  moved  around  many 
times  as  a  Methodist  minister.  A  for-  ” 
mer  journalism  teacher,  he  has  ak  ci 
worked  on  the  copy  desk  of  the  CA) 


WONDER  WHAT  A  ’FACT-FINDERS’* 
TABULATOR  THINKS  ABOUT 
FIFTH  AVENUE  SHOPPERS? 


ON  THE  BASIS  OF 

3^64  INTERVIEWS 

OF  SHOPPERS  IN  FIVE  STH 
AVE-DEPARTAACNT  STORES 
JUST  TABULATED- THE  S-CENT 

NEW  YORK  POST 

HAS  AN  OUTSTANDING 

QUALITY  MARKET 

FOR  ADVERTISERS ! 

RIGHT! 

AND  ANY  ADVERTISER  OR 
AGENCY  WHO  WANTS  FACTS 
ABOUT  NEW  YORK'S  STH  AVE. 

SHOPPERS  AND  THE  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  THEY  READ-MAY 
HAVE  ACOPY  OF  THIS 

AUTHENTIC  SURVEY 

ON  RequcsT 

ED.  KENNELLY,  NATL.  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  employ  no  notional  representatives.  *Fact- Finders  Associates.  In«. 
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Army-OWI  Team  Printed 
Salerno  Paper  Oct.  14 
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denly  has  been  thrown  open.  Thty 
breathe  again.” 

Rehm  is  from  Lynbrook,  L.  I, 
where  his  wife  and  son  are  now  liv< 
ing.  He  is  a  former  city  editor  of 
Poria  Herald  and  was  a  publicity  man 
at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 


Established  Under  Fire  .  .  .  First  Newspaper 
In  Liberated  Italian  Territory  in  Palermo 
Aug.  7  Now  Has  50.000  Circulation 


REESTABLISHMENT  of  newspapers 

in  liberated  Italian  territory  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters.  This  branch 
is  composed  of  civilians  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  and  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  and  their  British  counter¬ 
parts,  the  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Political  Warfare  Executive  working 
with  and  under  the  military. 

The  first  of  these  appeared  in  Pal¬ 
ermo,  Sicily,  where  there  had  been 
two  Fascist  papers  whose  editors 
had  fled  when  the  Allied  troops  ap¬ 
proached  the  city.  Both  plants  had 
been  bombed.  Part  of  the  equipment 
was  usable  but  part  was  wrecked. 
There  was  a  supply  of  newsprint. 

SO.OOO  Copies 

By  combining  the  equipment,  and 
working  in  one  building  while  it  was 
still  afire  from  bombs,  it  was  possible 
on  Aug.  7  to  bring  out  the  first  edition 
of  an  entirely  new  PWB-sponsored 
newspaper  called  Sicilia  Liberata.  The 
first  day’s  circulation  was  2,000  copies. 
In  less  than  two  weeks  this  grew  to 
50,000,  where  it  was  stabilized  to  con¬ 
serve  the  newsprint. 

In  charge  of  this  four-page,  smaller- 
than-tabloid,  paper  for  PWB  as  edi¬ 
tor-censor  was  James  “Don”  Minifie 
of  the  OSS.  He  had  previously  been 
in  Italy  as  a  foreign  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
knows  the  language.  He  also  lost  an 
eye  in  the  London  blitz.  The  entire 
I'emainder  of  the  staff  was  composed 
of  local  Sicilians  who  had  worked  for 
the  two  previous  papers.  They  are  re¬ 
ported  cooperating  enthusiastically. 

All  costs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
newsprint,  which  was  on  hand,  are 
being  paid  out  of  the  receipts  from 
the  sales  and  advertisements.  Success 
of  the  paper  is  something  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  as  a  property  is  being  built  up  and 
nobody  Imows  to  whom  it  will  belong. 
The  reverse  of  the  Aug.  27  page  pho¬ 
tostated  herewith  contained  a  movie 
theater  ad  announcing  “Rebecca”  and 
also  a  film  titled  “Casanova  Would 
Have  Done  the  Same.” 

A  similar  job  was  done  in  Catania. 
Printing  plants  there  had  been  dam-: 
aged  beyond  immediate  use  but  the 
PWB  b^an  publication  Aug.  9  on  a 
semi-portable  Davidson  press,  brought 
from  North  Africa,  of  Corriere  di 
Sicilia.  The  first  issue  of  700  copies 
was  distributed  only  in  Catania  and 
Syracuse.  Circulation  jumped  to  1,300 
next  day  and  2^0  on  the  11th.  By 
Aug.  20  the  page  size  had  been  in¬ 
creased  and  circulation  was  20,000. 

Paper  in  Salerno 

The  first  PWB  mainland  newspaper 
was  Corriere  di  Salerno,  which  was 
bom  Sept.  14  in  Salerno  while  fighting 
still  raged  in  the  vicinity.  George 
Rehm,  of  the  Overseas  OWI,  a  former 
New  York  and  Paris  newspaper  man 
who  has  had  a  part  in  the  opteration, 
wrote  a  colorful  report  of  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  this  paper,  Italy’s  first  free 
newspaper  since  Mussolini  came  to 
power. 

“Corriere  di  Salerno  was  produced 
by  two  members  of  a  combat  team  of 
the  Psychological  Warfare  Branch,” 
reported  Rehm.  “They  were  Capt. 
Charles  Beauclerk  of  the  British  Army 
and  Lt.  Alfred  Griggs  of  the  U.  S. 
Army.  With  little  assistance  they 


manned  the  crank  of  an  old  flatbed 
press  and  turned  steadily  for  hours 
until  1,500  copies  of  a  single-sheet 
newspaper  had  been  ground  out. 

“As  each  copy  of  the  paper  dropped 
in  a  rack.  Allied  shells  swept  over¬ 
head  toward  enemy  positions.  On 
every  side,  the  town  was  shaken  by 
the  blasting  crash  of  German  shells 
pouring  into  the  small  port.  This  was 
Sept.  14  when  the  Allied  toehold  on 
the  coast  was  far  from  firm  and  when 
there  was  still  the  possibility  that 
Jerry  would  hurl  the  Allied  invaders 
back  into  the  Mediterranean. 

“He  didn’t.  Since  then  Salerno  has 
been  restored  to  its  former  peaceful 
existence.  With  the  return  of  calm 
came  swarms  of  refugees  and  resi¬ 
dents  with  the  result  that  by  the  end 
of  September  Corriere  di  Salerno  had 
a  circulation  of  7,000. 

Laaded  Sept.  9 

“The  two  officers  landed  Sept.  9. 
That  entire  day  Salerno  was  not  a 
suitable  scene  for  a  shore  dinner.  The 
Germans  were  pouring  all  the  lead 
and  explosives  they  could  muster  on 
the  beaches.  While  the  Fifth  Army 
dealt  with  strictly  military  problems, 
the  PWB  men  made  their  slow,  haz¬ 
ardous  way  to  Salerno,  arriving  on 
Sept,  10. 

“They  explored  the  town  for  print¬ 
ing  establishments.  Every  door  was 
locked,  every  window  was  shattered, 
except  that  many  doors  and  shutters 
were  reduced  to  rubble  along  with 
the  buildings.  Finally  a  small  print¬ 
ing  plant  was  discovered  and  entered. 
With  the  aid  of  an  Italian,  the  ancient 
hand  press  was  used  to  print  a  hand¬ 
bill  calling  for  compositors  and  print¬ 
ers.  The  following  day  six  men  and 
one  young  woman  appeared. 

“They  were  put  to  work  at  once 
and,  on  Sept.  14,  the  Corriere  di  Sal¬ 
erno  reached  the  streets.  It  measured 
only  12  by  15  inches,  printed  on  one 
side  only.  But  it  was  a  newspaper 
with  the  world  news  uncolored  by 
dictators’  orders.  The  Italians  grabbed 
it  avidly  everywhere. 

News  Source  a  Problem 

“The  source  of  news  was  a  problem. 
Salerno  was  completely  cut  off  from 
the  world,  without  power  and  with¬ 
out  communications.  So  a  small  bat¬ 
tery  radio  was  turned  on  every  morn¬ 
ing  to  BBC  (British  Broadcasting 
Corp.)  and  to  the  Overseas  OWI 
‘Voice  of  America’  broadcasts  which 
were  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a 
British  sergeant  who  neither  smiled 
nor  swore  as  German  shells  crashed. 

“Two  Italian  newspapermen,  refu¬ 
gees  from  Rome  and  emphatically 
anti-fascist,  wrote  stories  from  the 
radio  items.  The  stories  were  edited 
by  the  PWB’ers  and  set  in  type  by 
hand  by  men  in  their  sixties  and  boys 
in  their  teens. 

“On  the  third  day.  Sept.  17,  another 
and  better  print  shop  was  located. 
Power  was  needed  for  the  press,  how¬ 
ever,  and  a  German  generator  was 
picked  up.  The  combination  turned 
out  1.000  papers  hourly  and  made 
possible  a  small  English  edition,  al¬ 
though  the  supply  of  ‘W’s’  and  ‘K’s’ 
frequently  ran  short,  for  the  Italian 
language  doesn’t  include  them. 

“Soldiers  prepared  the  English  edi¬ 
tion. 

“The  final  problem  was  distiibu- 


Front  page  of  “Sicilia  Liberata"  for  Aug. 
27  published  in  Palermo  by  Psychological 
Warfare  Branch  of  Army,  OWI  and  Office 
of  Strategic  Services.  Circulation  is  frozen 
at  50,000  copies. 

tion.  Salerno’s  population  was  a  scant 
few  hundred  when  the  PWB  men  ar¬ 
rived.  This  population  remained 
static  while  the  German  shelling  con¬ 
tinued.  But  surrounding  towns  were 
eager  for  news.  One  available  jeep 
did  the  job.  It  was  frequently  under 
shell  fire  and  occasionally  subject  to 
machine  gun  fire,  but  the  paper  ar¬ 
rived  every  day.  Local  agents  handled 
the  circulation  as  the  demand  in¬ 
creased.  Today  thousands  of  Italians 
lely  on  it  for  news  of  a  world  closed 
to  them  for  years.  A  window  sud- 


L.  A.  Examiner  Brought 
Sister  Kenny  to  City 

Dramatic  front  page  layout  was 
used  by  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
in  its  Oct.  16  issue  to  announce  t^ 
method  discovered  by  Sister  EUizabeth 
Kenny  to  detect  potential  infantile 
paralysis  before  the  actual  symptoms 
appear.  The  left  three  columns  of 
the  page,  full  to  the  top,  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  story;  the  top  eight  inches 
of  the  remaining  column.;  being  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  photograph  of  the  noted 
nurse  making  a  demonstration.  The 
Examiner  nameplate,  which  normal¬ 
ly  occupies  top  center  of  the  page, 
was  below  the  photograph,  almost  to 
the  fold  and  off-center  on  the  page. 

“We  thought  this  was  a  tremen¬ 
dously  dramatic  story,”  explained 
Managing  Editor  R.  T.  Van  Ettisch,” 
“and  we  wanted  to  give  it  extra  em- 
iffiasis.” 

Sister  Kenny  was  brought  from 
Minneapolis  to  Los  Angeles  by  the 
Examiner  in  the  belief  that  because 
of  the  recurrence  of  polio  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  is  might  be  helpful  ii 
she  checked  the  work  of  hospital 
technicians  using  her  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  that  her  presence  would 
help  restore  morale  among  families 
of  persons  stricken  with  the  disease. 
She  was  in  the  city  three  days  and 
casually  told  of  her  pre-symptom 
method  of  spotting  the  potential  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  course  of  one  of  her  dem¬ 
onstrations  on  the  last  day. 


PONTIAC  Trading  AREA 

in  the  Heart  of  Industrial  Michigan 


Pontiac,  a  city  of  70,000,  has 
doubled  its  population  since  the 
1920  census.  Oakland  Caunty, 
where  Daily  Press  circulatian  is 
concentrated,  increased  fram 
90,050  in  1920  to  254,068  in 
1940.  Ration  book  2  shows  a 
further  gain  of  50,000  since  war 
work  began! 

Here  is  a  tap  Michigan  market 
producing  a  billion  dollars  in  war 
work  that  one  of  these  days  will 
swing  back  to  building  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  busses,  automotive  parts 
and  equipment. 

Reach  the  families  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  highly  paid  workers 
NOW  and  get  your  product 
established  for  present  and  post¬ 
war  sales. 

ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
OVER  38,000  NET  PAID 


POnTinC  Doily  PRESS 

PONTIAC  •  MICHIGAN 

7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspaper 
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W^ith  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News  -Tribune 
QND  LARGEST  MARKET  . 
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Twin  Cities— 
klimneapeiis 
and  St.  Faui — 
First  Market 
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DULUTH  AREA  575,000  PEOPLE 

NOT  INFLUENCED  BY  ANY  OTHER  METROPOLITAN  MEDIA! 


Find  oat  more  about 
the  great  newspapers 
that  blanket  the  great 
“Top  of  the  Nation” 
market  I  Call  or  write 
for  more  information 
today ! 


DULUTH — hub  of  the  “Top  of  the  Nation”  ...  of  twenty  counties 
containing  over  half  a  million  people  .  . .  over  152,000  families.  Twenty 
counties  containing  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  the  North¬ 
west  .  .  .  with  the  Twin  Ports  (Duluth-Superior),  containing  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  port  in  America  in  tonnage,  and  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  shipbuilding  centers  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

These  twenty  counties  are  a  rich  market  .  .  .  and  they  are  con¬ 
tacted  almost  exclusively  by  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune. 
,Of  the  140  towns  in  this  area,  110  are  served  by  carrier-delivered 
service  of  these  newspapers.  45%  of  ALL  families  in  these  twenty 
counties  are  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  subscribers. 


Diversified 
War  Industry 
Throughout 
the  Duluth  Area 


SHIPBUILDING 
MINING 
SHIPPING 
WAR  IMPLEMENTS 
MANUFACTURING 
FARMING 
FISHING 
CONVENTIONS 


3/4  of  all  U.  S. 

Iron  Ore 
Produced 
in  Duluth  Area! 

Th«  great  mining  area  of 
Northern  Minnesota  .  .  . 
making  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  to  our  all- 
out  war  effort  ...  is  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  by  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune 
circulation. 
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Navy  Thought 
Gorrell's  Stories 
Were  Dynamite 

U.P.  Correspondent  Details 
Method  of  Dropping  Them  in 
Containers  at  Salerno 

By  HENRY  T.  GORRELL 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent 

Catania  Airport,  Sicily,  Oct.  18 — 
Newspapermen  talk  of  stories  that 
are  dynamite.  But  they  mean  it  fig¬ 
uratively.  I  have 
just  had  some  of 
my  dispatches 
suspected  of  be¬ 
ing  the  real 
thing. 

This  is  one  in¬ 
cident  of  several 
that  have  made 
my  last  30  days 
or  so  among  the 
oddest  I  have 
known  since  cov¬ 
ering  the  war  on 
the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  front. 

Here’s  what  happened: 

Transmission  Problnm 

Accredited  to  the  British  Navy,  I 
witnessed  the  landing  of  the  Fifth 
Army  on  the  Salerno  beaches  at  dawn 
Sept.  9  from  a  British  cruiser — flag¬ 
ship  of  the  aircraft  carrier  support 
force — and  arranged  to  send  the  first 
descriptive  dispatches  from  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno  by  a  unique  method. 

With  the  consent  of  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  I  inserted  my  copy  in  sealed 
smoke-float  containers.  These  were 
attached  to  wooden  platforms  espe¬ 
cially  fashioned  by  the  ship’s  boat¬ 
swain,  and  were  tossed  from  the  stern 
of  the  fast-moving,  zigzagging  cruiser 
and  picked  up  by  a  motor  torpedo 
boat  bound  for  Palermo.  The  tor¬ 
pedo  boat  captain  was  ordered  to 
hand  over  the  dispatches  to  the  public 
relations  officer  at  Palermo  for  trans¬ 
mission  by  airplane  to  the  censorship 
office  in  Algiers. 

But  later  I  found  that  only  one 
dispatch  got  through,  because  most 
of  the  smoke  float  containers  had 
been  mistaken  for  German  secret 
weapons  and  handed  over  to  the 
bomb  disposal  squad  at  Palermo. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  cruiser  re¬ 
turned  to  Palermo,  and  from  there  to 
Bizerte,  then  suddenly  was  ordered 
to  proceed  immediately  to  Tripoli.  I 
was  by  this  time  wary  of  the  smoke 
float  method,  and  so  decided  to  take 
my  dispatches  myself  to  North  Africa, 
when  the  cruiser  returned  again  to 
Bizerte.  My  plans  miscarried,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  were  detailed  as  escort 
to  a  vessel  in  distress.  This  put  us 
two  days  off  schedule. 

Landed  at  Naples 

I  arrived  at  Bizerte  still  carrying 
my  three-day-old  dispatches,  had  to 
bum  a  ride  in  a  truck  to  Tunis.  The 
next  morning  I  managed  to  get  a 
plane  for  Malta.  There  I  boarded 
one  of  the  minesweepers  departing  to 
clear  the  Bay  of  Naples.  I  started 
off  for  Salerno,  again  on  a  mine¬ 
sweeper,  passed  through  the  Straits 
of  Messina  again,  and  stooged  for 
four  days  up  and  down  observing  the 
fleet’s  bombardment  of  German  posi¬ 
tions  at  Salerno.  Then  I  shifted  to  a 
motor  torpedo  boat  which  took  me  to 
the  port  of  Salerno,  where  I  inter¬ 
viewed  Italian  civilians.  Later  I 
transferred  to  a  combined  operations 
command  ship,  from  which  I  managed 
to  send  several  dispatches  off  by  con¬ 
voys  boimd  for  P^ermo. 

Hearing  that  Castellamare  was 


about  to  fall,  I  shifted  to  a  tank  land¬ 
ing  ship  and  was  the  first  naval  corre¬ 
spondent  to  set  foot  on  Italian  soil  at 
the  Bay  of  Naples. 

At  Castellamare,  I  joined  a  British 
naval  shore  party  which  was  proceed¬ 
ing  up  to  the  front  line  with  Amer¬ 
icans  from  an  air-bome  division.  I 
hurriedly  typed  my  dispatches  and 
spent  four  hours  in  the  blackout  look¬ 
ing  for  a  British  major  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  going  back  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  ship  at  Salerno  Bay.  Air¬ 
borne  troops  were  prepaiing  an  in¬ 
fantry  attack  upon  Torre  Annunziata. 
With  Naval  liaison  forces,  I  went  along 
in  a  jeep.  No  lights  were  permitted, 
and  there  were  scores  of  shell  and 
bomb  craters,  in  addition  to  the 
wreckage  of  demolition.  The  next 
day  the  Army  broke  through.  I  rode 
in  a  jeep  through  clouds  of  dust 
toward  Naples.  There  I  met  an  RAF 
courier  who  promised  to  send  my  dis¬ 
patches  back  to  Algiers.  Later  I  en¬ 
countered  my  fellow  U.P.  correspond¬ 
ent,  Reynolds  Packard,  and  things  be¬ 
came  a  bit  easier  since  the  Army  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  agreed  to  handle 
my  stuff  through  to  the  North  African 
base.  No  ships  were  returning  to 
Malta  immediately,  so  I  hitch-hiked  in 
■^a  truck  to  Salerno,  spent  the  rainy 
night  in  the  ruins  of  the  Monte  Cor- 
vino  airdrome.  The  next  morning  I 
managed  to  get  a  ride  in  a  DC-3  to 
Catania.  From  here  they  are  going 
to  send  my  dispatches  to  Algiers  for 
censoring  tomorrow  morning.  I  my¬ 
self  hope  to  get  a  ride  to  Malta  on 
an  RAF  plane  before  nightfall.  I  feel 
and  probably  look  like  a  bum,  for 
folks  now  tend  to  look  my  credentials 
over  very  thoroughly  before  they  give 
me  transportation. 

■ 

John  Lloyd  New  Head 
Of  La  Prensa  Asociada 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure  last 
week  to  assume  the  post  of  president 
of  La  Prensa  Asociada,  the  Latin 
American  division  of  the  Asociated 
Press,  John  Lloyd,  who  had  been 
Mexico  City  bureau  chief  up  until 
Oct.  1,  entertained  at  his  home  in 
Mexico  City.  Among  his  guests  were 
former  King  Carol  of  Rumania;  Am¬ 
bassador  Oscar  Schnake  of  Chile;  Am¬ 
bassador  Constantine  Oumansky,  and 
U.  S.  Ambassador  George  S.  Messer- 
smith.  Among  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  present  were  Larry  Stuntz 
and  Theodore  A.  Ediger,  AP;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fagg,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor;  Michael  W.  Fodor,  Chicago  Sun, 
and  Jack  Starr  Hunt,  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  new  LPA  president  has  trav¬ 
eled  the  world  for  the  AP.  He  went 
to  Cuba  in  1920,  worked  on  the  Ha- 
vana  Post,  later  worked  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  joined 
the  AP  cable  desk  in  1925. 

In  1927  he  was  in  Chile,  Peru  and 
Bolivia  and  in  1928  went  to  Mexico 
City  where  as  chief  of  bureau  he  was 
instrumental  in  installing  the  AP 
leased  wire.  He  went  to  Rome  in 
1931,  returned  to  the  U.S.  with  Samuel 
Insull  in  1934,  went  back  to  Rome, 
then  to  Paris,  and  was  chief  of  bureau 
in  Moscow  in  1935-36. 

He  went  to  Berlin  for  the  Olympic  j 
Games  but  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  he  went  to  Paris  as  | 
chief  of  bureau.  While  there  Lloyd  ! 
twice  went  to  Spain  to  cover  the  war. 
After  France  fell  he  established  the 
Vichy  bureau,  went  back  to  Madrid, 
returned  to  the  U.S.  in  1941  and  was 
chief  in  Mexico  City  until  the  LPA 
appointment. 

He  left  Mexico  City  last  week  on 
the  first  lap  of  a  four  months’  trip  of 
South  American  countries  during 
which  he  will  visit  AP  clients. 


Chungking  Food 
Germ-Ridden, 

INS  Writer  Says 

Jarrell  Reports  Little 
Food  Is  Edible  .  .  . 
Sickness,  Disease  Prevail 

John  W.  Jarrell  has  returned  after 
a  year  as  war  correspondent  for  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  and  bureau 
chief  at  Chung¬ 
king,  China.  He 
has  been  resting 
at  his  home  in 
Topeka,  Kan. 

“All  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  China  at 
the  present  is 
over  the  rice 
lands,”  he  said, 
“and  if  they 
were  as  hungry 
as  I  was  —  and 
they  were  —  I 
don’t  blame 
John  W.  Jarrell  them.” 

No  fruit,  no  fresh  vegetables,  Jarrell 
declared,  made  him  ready  now  to  eat 
his  spinach  like  a  little  man. 

“No  eggs  or  meat?”  he  was  asked, 
and  he  bridled — 

“Plenty  of  eggs,  plenty — they  were 
rotten.” 

And  sickness  and  disease? 

“I’ve  had  ’em  all,”  he  declared.  “If 
Topeka  authorities  only  knew,  they’d 
have  me  in  the  pest  house.” 

Garm>  Abound 

Aside  from  gin,  retailing  at  $15  a 
fifth,  and  domestic  vodka,  which  may 
be  purchased  conveniently  at  the 
roadside  monasteries,  none  of  the 
staples  is  wholly  germ-free,  he  said. 

“After  all  you  can’t  live  on  bombs 
and  gasoline,”  he  said,  “which  is  what 
most  of  the  shipments  arriving  on  the 
Chinese  war  front  include.” 

Jarrell,  who  was  with  invasion 
armies  moving  into  North  Africa 
Nov.  8  and  was  transferred  to  China 
early  in  1943,  was  secretive  about  the 
route  which  he  followed  in  returning 
home.  It  was  ail  a  strict  military  sec¬ 
ret,  he  said,  or  he  thought  it  was  imtil 
his  10-year-old  son  got  out  a  map  and 
showed  him  exactly  how  he  came 
back. 

The  same  secrecy  veiled  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  American  stations  in  China, 
the  writer  said.  Correspondents  were 
warned  to  guard  this  information  with 
their  lives.  “And  then  I  saw  a  map  of 
China  circulated  in  a  national  weekly 
magazine,  showing  each  station 
marked  in  red,”  Jarrell  commented. 
“I  seriously  doubt,  though,  if  it  was 
any  revelation  to  the  Japs.” 
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American  airplanes  and  pilots  are 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in 
China,  according  to  Jarrell,  and  both 
the  B-24  and  the  B-25  are  in  use. 
“Very  nice,  too,”  he  added,  pointing 
out  that  U.S.  birdmen  have  main¬ 
tained  an  eight-to-one  ratio  over  the 
enemy  in  the  war  aloft. 

m 

Brewer  Names  Houser 
Publisher  on  Cope  Cod 

Promotion  of  Halford  R.  Houser  to 
be  editor  and  publisher  and  of  Dan 
B.  Gaylord  to  be  business  manager  of 
the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  w.as 
announced  today.  Basil  Brewer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  and  owner  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times,  made  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Houser  has  been  editor  and 
manager  of  the  newspaper  since  last 
January  and  before  that  was  for  five 
years  managing  editor.  Mr.  Gaylord 
has  been  advertising  manager  since 
last  January  and  for  six  years  prior 
to  1943  was  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Houser 
served  as  reporter,  telegraph  editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  and  as  a  copyreader 
for  the  St.  Louis  Star.  He  went  to 
Cape  Cod  in  July,  1937. 

Mr.  Gaylord  join^  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 
after  completing  his  college  course  at 
University  of  Virginia.  In  October, 
1936,  he  went  to  Cape  Cod  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  when  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard- Times  was  founded.  He  left 
Jan.  7,  1937,  to  become  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  Bed¬ 
ford  paper  and  six  years  later  he  re¬ 
turned  as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cape  Cod  paper. 
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Bayonne  expresses  the  Spirit 
of  SPEED  both  in  Industrial 
growth  and  in  accelerated 
Population  •  Payroll  figures. 
Today  ...  a  60-slrong  Indus¬ 
trial  list,  all  important. 


TODAY 

^gifonne 

TOMORROW 


Even  now,  .at  the  siv'pil-poak  of 
Victory  work,  a  Groator  n.iyomio 
is  bcinir  planned.  These  indus¬ 
tries,  of  the  penniinent  tyi>e,  are 
apt  to  be  just  as  busy  when 
peace  comes.  (.\  shrewd  thought 
for  national  a<lvertiscra.) 

To  reach  this  lucrative  market 
the  Times  MUST  be  used,  for 
BAYONNE  CAN’T  BE  SOLD 
PROM  THE  OUTSIDE. 


THE 

BAYONNE  TIMES 

Bayonne,  Naw  Jarsay 
Boqnar  &  Martin 
National  Raprasantativas 

2fS  Madison  Ava.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 
540  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Today  the  lusty  infant  (born,  before  the  Constitution)  which  published  this  adver¬ 
tisement  in  a  little  frontier  village  of  400  traders,  has  grown  into  one  of  America’s 
great  newspapers. 

Today  that  little  frontier  village  has  grown  into  the  teeming,  thriving,  mighty  Ar¬ 
senal  of  Democracy  which  stretches  its  mills  and  factories  and  furnaces  along  the 
banks  of  Pittsburgh’s  three  rivers  for  fifty  miles  in  each  direction. 


Today  that  newspaper  and  that  city,  their  destinies  irrevocably  linked,  serve  the  three 

million  people  who  live  and  work  and  buy  in  the  144 
cities  and  towns  which  are  as  much  a  part  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  as  the  smoke  in  its  skies. 

1  57  years  ago  the  Post-Gazette  earned  the  confidence 
of  its  readers.  It  is  that  confidence  which  makes  Post- 
Gazette  Advertising  so  productive. 


THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  CONFIDENCE 
in  guaging  Media  Merit 


PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 

Founded  1786 


i\(‘iv  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  Seattle 


of  small  newspapers  revealed  that 
29^%  of  all  newspaper  revenue  in 
1933  to  33.6%  in  1942. 
despite  increased  advertising  linage, 
circulation  revenue  increased  from 
“What  is  around  the  comer  for  cir¬ 
culation?”  discussed  by  OUie  Thayer 
of  the  Son  Pedro  News-Pilot,  depends 
upon  the  publisher  and  the  policies 
of  the  newspaper,  he  indicated.  Thayer 
scored  the  attitude  of  small  papers 
which  seems  to  believe  that  no  local 

. * .  ,  ..  ,  story  is  quite  so  good  as  that  which 

^  from  its  policy  of  discontinuing  re-  comes  over  the  wire.  He  said  that 

Acciuires  Property  to  turns,  according  to  Circulation  Man-  local  news  is  what  subscribers  want, 

_  „  j  w  u  *1  aged  Ted  Aust,  who  led  discussion  on  else  they  buy  a  metropolitan  paper; 

Erect  Modem  Mecncmical  that  subject.  Since  going  on  a  strictly  that  the  local  paper  alienates  sub- 
Plont  After  the  War  non-returnable  basis  in  suburban  and  scribers  by  aping  its  big  brothers. 

country  districts,  circulation  actually  Thayer  deplored  the  tendency  to 
Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  president  of  has  increased,  he  reports.  The  policy  over-reach  in  territory  just  in  order 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  has  saved  money  and  newsprint  and  to  make  a  better  showing  in  the 
Tribune,  announced  Oct.  15  that  the  does  not  impair  circulation  figures,  records.  “Right  at  home  is  the  most 
newspapers  are  making  plans  to  erect  and  in  the  case  of  the  Herald  and  Ex-  fertile  field  for  exploitation,”  he  said, 
after  the  end  of  the  war  a  modem  press  has  reduced  unpaid  circulation  urging  each  c.  m.  to  find  out  why  he 
addition  to  house  the  newspapers’  from  3^  to  1%  of  the  press  run.  Aust  doesn’t  reach  the  households  of  local 
mechanical  departments  on  the  quar-  estimates  that  a  nation-wide  no-re  non-subscribers.  Circulation  is  still 
ter  block  north  of  the  present  Regis-  turns  basis  would  have  an  average  of  on  the  uptrend  and  offers  a  fine  op- 
ter  It  Tribune  Building.  2%  of  press  runs,  a  daily  saving  of  portunity  to  concentrate  on  building 

In  this  connection,  the  Register  and  927,900  newspaper  copies.  up  the  home  field,  Iliayer  declared. 

Tribune  has  purchased  from  the  |^n  Francisco  Bay  region  papers  Selling  and  maintaining  distant  circu- 
Bankers  Life  Co.  the  Continental  are  on  a  non-returnable  basis  in  stores  lation  will  prove  costly  and  foolish. 
Building  in  downtown  Des  Moines.  and  hotels  and  newsboys  are  on  a  sell-  Guest  spe^er  at  the  Monday  lunch- 

The  Register  and  Tribune  already  out  basis,  i.  e.,  given  only  as  many  eon  was  Ed  Ainsworth,  editorial  writer 

has  under  lease  the  property  between  papers  as  experience  has  shown  they  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who  dis- 
the  Continental  Building  and  the  alley  will  sell.  Circulation  losses  occurred  cussed  the  change  in  war-reporting 
to  the  south  which  adjoins  the  back  when  the  no  returns  policy  was  first  technique  since  World  War  I. 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune  Building  put  into  effect  and  the  druggists’  asso-  Delegates  to  the  meeting  elected 
and  the  Register  and  Tribune  annex,  ciation  even  asked  its  members  to  sell  Stanley  T.  Wilson,  San  Rafael  Inde- 
The  size  of  this  total  area  is  132  feet  no  papers,  but  sales  are  now  higher  pendent,  president  of  the  association 
by  125  feet.  than  ever.  Consensus  of  delegates  succeeding  W.  E.  Buhrle,  Glendale 

Plea  Modem  Ploot  street  sales  due  to  a  News-Press.  Ray  F.  Marx,  Los  An¬ 

a'll  business  conditions  at  the  end  ,^®turns  ^licy  is  negligible  and  geles  Times,  and  Kenneth  Brown, 
of  the  war  justify  it,  the  Register  and  newsprint  conscious.”  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  were 

Tribune  expects  to  build  a  modem.  Circulation  revenue  is  becoming  chosen  first  and  swond  vice-presi- 
air-conditioJi^  plant  to  house  all  of  important  in  the  economic  struc-  dents  respectively.  Henry  P.  Yehling 

its  mechanical  departments  on  the  “  newspaper  revealed  Ifar  an  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  re-elected 

quarter  block  at  Eighth  and  Grand,”  S'^***^®*;  circulation  manager  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  a  post  he  has 
P  I  said  Riverside  Press-Enterprise.  A  survey  held  for  10  years. 


ELECTED  TO  4-A 

Meldrum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 


Philo.  Inquirer 
Plans  Post-War 
Expansion 

Buys  Adjacent  Property  for 
Possible  Building  Housing 
All  Annenberg  Publications 


So.  Col.  Circulators 
Elect  Wilson 

continued  from  page  12 
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hJ^bSTtI  Nazis  Face  Sicily  trap 
Bombers  Hit  North 
Japan  Now  On  Defensi 

I  S»5vr'* 


30-inch  "no-m#il- 
or-phonc-orders”  ad  in . 
the  Hartford  Courant 
sold  out  a  complete 
itocic  of  Venetian 
blinds  within  one  hour 
after  store  opening. 
Messages  placed  in 
the  Hartford  Courant 
move  the  nation's  2nd 
largest  per -capita- 
income  market. 


The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Post  Enquirer  courts  oy  a  group  or  aavert^- 

aimounces  that  it  h^  increased  the  ^ 

size  of  its  advertising  page  by  two  Michigan  Supreme  Court.  We  find 
inches  through  eliminafion  of  the  no  sound  ^is  for  disturbing  the  mles 
date  line  on  Ae  entire  page  where  by  Ae  Michigan  Board  of 

there  is  a  full-r>aife  ad  W  Bain  Dentistry,’  the  Supreme  Court  de- 

umn,  giving  a  column  depA  of  20V4  “  affirmed.  ^ 

inches  (283  agate  lines)  or  162  inches  B  CC  U  H  TC" 

to  Ae  page  instead  of  160  inches  as  DXtAdd 

before.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Oct.  20 — Publishers 

Purpose  of  the  change  was  to  en-  of  Seattle  dailies  held  a  dinner  Oct.  19 
able  Ae  paper  to  accommodate  a  few  for  “brass  hats”  and  Army-Navy  pub- 
more  advertisers  in  Ae  limited  space  He  relations  officers  of  Ae  area.  Prin- 
at  its  disposal.  Added  space  has  been  cipal  speakers  for  the  publiAers  were 
gained  Aroughout  Ae  entire  paper  by  Elmer  Todd  of  Ae  Seattle  Times  and 
cutting  Ae  eight-column  date  Ime  Charles  Linderman  of  Ae  Post- 
down  to  one  column  on  all  pages  ex-  Intelligencer.  Cliff  Harrison,  manag- 
cept  Ae  front  page,  which  means  a  ing  editor,  Seattle  Star,  was  master  of 
gain  of  a  quarter-inch  per  column  ceremonies. 
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“Fashions  of  the  Times” 

A  Special  Event  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 


MOST  newspapers  have  a  place  in 

their  promotion  programs  for  special 
events  of  one  kind  or  another.  Golden 
Gloves,  soap  box  derbies,  free  swim¬ 
ming  lessons  for  the  kids,  community 
pageants  and  the  like.  Usually  such 
promotions  are  institutional  in  char¬ 
acter  and  have  no  special  purpose 
other  than  to  affirm  the  place  the 
newspaper  holds  in  the  home  town 
and  to  add  to  the  general  fund  of 
good-will  that  it  enjoys  among  its 
readers. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  newspaper 
can  plan  a  special  event  which  really 
hits  a  bull's-eye  .  .  .  for  example,  the 
New  York  Times  “Fashions  of  the 
Times,”  which  literally  had  the  fash¬ 
ion  world  agog  this  week.  "Hiis  was 
the  second  edition  of  the  show  and 
all  tickets  for  all  six  performances 
were  sold  out  in  advance.  Store 
executives  and  buyers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  came  to  New  York  in 
order  to  be  present. 

A  Broadway  Predactien 

“Fashions  of  the  Times”  is  a  fashion 
show — but  with  a  difference.  It  is 
staged  as  a  Broadway  production, 
with  six  sets,  painted  drops,  revolving 
stage,  sp>ecial  lighting,  music  and  all 
the  trimmings  of  a  revue.  Fifty 
models  are  required  to  show  115 
dresses  and  coats,  many  of  them  cre¬ 
ated  especially  for  Fashions  of  the 
Times  by  New  York’s  top  designers. 

Of  course,  a  presentation  like  this 
costs  a  mint  of  money  and  can  justify 
itself  only  if  it  really  helps  achieve  a 
major  objective  for  the  Times.  And 
the  Times  is  well  satisfied  that  it  does. 

First  of  all,  the  show  is  a  great 
civic  contribution,  a  community  pro¬ 
motion  of  first  magnitude.  Apparel 
is  New  York’s  largest  industry  and 
Fashions  of  the  Times  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended  to  strengthen  the  market’s  po¬ 
sition  of  leadership  in  that  field.  Not 
only  New  York  retailers  and  other 
trade  executives  were  found  in  the 
audience  but  also  merchandisers  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  whose  stores  are  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  for  New  York  fashions. 

This  style  production  naturally 
identifies  ^e  Times  with  the  fashion 
industry — textile  houses,  designers, 
manufacturers  and  retailers,  and  does 
not  injure  its  fashion  position  one 
bit,  as  you  can  well  imagine.  There 
are  no  advertising  tie-ups  with  the 
show — in  fact,  the  normal  impulse  to 
capitalize  on  the  show  to  build  linage 
is  sedulously  curbed  (even  last  year 
when  there  was  no  newsprint  diffi¬ 
culty).  But  the  Times  feels  that  its 
long-time  position  is  best  served  by 
not  commercializing  its  biggest  single 
promotion  event. 

Chicaqo  Tribane  Show 

Another  important  and  successful 
fashion  show  is  conducted  each  year 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  whose  show 
is  conducted  as  a  design  competition 
with  substantial  prizes.  It  was 
launched  as  a  news  enterprise,  the 
winning  models  being  presented  in 
color  roto  the  two  <»•  three  weeks 
following  the  show.  As  is  the  case 
with  every  Chicago  Tribune  promo¬ 
tion,  the  presentation  is  done  beauti¬ 
fully  and  on  a  lavish  scale.  From  it 
comes  exclusive  and  important  fash¬ 
ion  news  for  the  Tribune,  plus  an 
enhanced  style  prestige  of  which  Chi¬ 
cago  merchants  cannot  be  unaware. 

Special  events  of  this  kind  can  be 
wonderful  promotion,  and  a  lot  of 
fun  to  plan,  but  every  promotion 


manager  who  expects  to  get  involved 
in  such  projects  should  keep  two 
truths  jn  mind:  (1)  there  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  details  to  be  watched  in  every 
one  of  these  undertakings.  If  you’re 
not  set  up  to  take  care  of  them  you’re 
sunk;  (2)  because  of  the  details  and 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  show- 
numship  a  special  event  is  likely  to 
cost  plenty  of  money,  in  fact,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  prepare  a  hard  and 
fast  budget  in  advance.  But  if  you’re 
prepared  for  these  two  hurdles  you 
can  have  more  fun  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  promotion  activity  that  plagues 
your  days  and  nights. 


In  the  Mail 

A  MARKET  folder,  presenting  com¬ 
plete  and  interesting  information 
concerning  Meadville,  comes  from  the 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Newpapers.  A  val¬ 
uable  feature  of  the  presentation  is 
a  spread  of  local  retail  advertisements 
and  the  story  of  results  each  pro¬ 
duced. 


Marks  Commissioned 
C ALLISON  MARKS,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 
has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant, 
j.g.,  in  the  United  States  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  and  has  reported  for  duty  with 
the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 


HEARST,  IR«  WRITES 

From  London  last  week  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American  cabled 
three  articles  to  his  paper  describ¬ 
ing  activities  of  U.  S.  fliers  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


200,000  AT  AIR  SHOW 

More  than  200,000  persons  attended 
the  three-day  Army  Air  Show,  spon¬ 
sored  last  week-end  by  the  Chicago 
Herald- American  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Army  Air  Forces.  Those  attend¬ 
ing  purchased  more  than  300,000  War 
Stamps  and  hundreds  of  dollars  of 
War  Bonds.  Admission  to  the  air  show 
consisted  of  at  least  $1  in  War  Stamps 
purchased  by  adults  and  25  cents  in 
War  Stamps  by  children.  The  show, 
held  at  Municipal  Airport,  included  a 
display  of  the  latest  U.  S.  fighting 
planes  of  all  types  and  set  a  record  in 
Chicago  for  the  largest  sale  of  War 
Stamps  in  one  day  on  Sunday,  Oct.  17. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Cooperates  in 
Blood  Bank  Drive 


Prodding  Retailers 

THEY’RE  keeping  at  it  down  in 

Memphis.  From  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
comes  another  in  the  series  of  fold¬ 
ers  Promotion  Manager  Pierre  Mar- 
tineau  has  been  turning  out  to  keep 
local  merchants  thinking  constructive 
thoughts  about  advertising.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  newsprint  and  merchan¬ 
dise  shortages  has  the  tendency  to 
dampen  interest  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  that  is  one  thing  they 
don’t  want  to  happen  in  Memphis. 

The  folder  has  as  a  cover  illustra- 
tration  a  close-up  photograph  of  a 
very  perplexed  retailer,  with  the 
headline  “How  Should  I  Advertise 
Today?”  Inside  are  several  sound 
and  reasonable  answers,  together  with 
reproductions  of  war  effort  advertise¬ 
ments  which  Memphis  stores  have 
created. 

Writes  Promotion  Manager  Mar- 
tineau: 

“Although  we  are  in  a  position  of 
asking  all  Memphis  retailers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  space  by  15%  because  of 
newsprint  shortages,  we  don’t  want 
them  to  get  out  of  mind  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

“And  inasmuch  as  this  problem  of 
depleted  stocks  is  beginning  to  worry 
most  merchants,  so  that  retail  adver¬ 
tising  in  many  cities  is  falling  off,  we 
want  to  give  retailers  a  plausible  rea¬ 
son  why  they  should  continue  with 
their  copy.  By  all  means  they  should 
continue  to  keep  their  firm’s  name 
before  people.  And  if  they  are  afraid 
that  advertising  will  only  further  de¬ 
plete  their  stocks,  they  should  devote 
their  space  to  war  effort  advertising.” 


Furnishing  Pledge  Forms 
For  Victory  Corps  .  .  . 
Novel  “Dedication"  Feature 


“How  many  of  you  young  folks 
have  relatives  or  friends  in  the  armed 
services  of  your  country?”  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  in  the  John  Bartram 
High  School,  located  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  areas  of  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Almost  every  hand  in  the 
auditorium  was  raised. 

Again  a  question.  “In  honor  of 
these  loved  ones,  how  many  of  you 
are  willing  to  solicit  of  your  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  donations  of  blood 
plasma  to  be  dedicated  in  honor  of 
some  friend  or  relative  in  the  serv¬ 
ice?”  The  reply  was  in  the  same  gen¬ 
erous  measure — almost  every  single 
hand  raised. 

In  this  manner  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  assisted  by 
the  Victory  Corps,  the  large  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  high  and  vocational 
school  students  of  the  country,  is  stag¬ 
ing  a  unique  and  all-important  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  bring  to  parity  or 
better  Philadelphia’s  quotas  of  blood 
plasma  for  use  overseas  in  reclama¬ 
tion  of  the  war  wounded. 


kept,  and  pamphlets  appealing  for  '■{ 
blood  donation  for  each  Philadelphia 
in  the  armed  forces,”  which  answe 
many  of  the  questions  the  youthfu 
campaigners  will  be  asked. 

Two  Wcaks  in  Advance 

Persons  signing  the  pledges  at 
asked  to  stipulate  three  days  an 
agreeable  hours,  all  at  least  two  we^ 
in  advance,  when  they  would  prefer « 
appointment  at  the  Red  Cross  Blog 
Donor  Center.  They  are  to  awi 
confirmation  of  the  appointment  h 
the  Red  Cross. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  featun 
of  the  drive  is  the  Bulletin’s  planoi 
followup  service.  Appropriate  cari 
for  mailing  have  been  printed.  Ever 
time  a  donation  of  blood  plasma  i 
made  at  the  Center,  the  donor  fiL 
out  this  card,  which  is  then  maiia 
to  the  man  in  the  armed  services  i 
whose  honor  the  gift  is  dedicated,  i 
is  anticipated  thousands  of  tha 
dedication  cards,  furnished  by  & 
Bulletin,  will  shortly  be  flooding  i 
overseas’  mails,  and  camps  at  hom 

Two  each  week,  the  schools  t 
Philadelphia  are  working  in  the  drn 
in  a  competitive  manner.  This  is  t 
prevent  such  an  overflow  of  appE 
cants  as  might  result  were  all  tk 
schools  working  at  once. 


{j 


Urges  Churches  to 
Use  Newspapers  Ads 


Expect  45,000  Pledges 

Forty-five  thousand  school  children 
of  Philadelphia  are  being  enlisted  in 
a  continuous  drive;  a  minimum  of  45,- 
000  pledges  is  exi>ected  as  a  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  campaign  just  initiated. 
Philadelphia’s  weekly  Red  Cross 
quota  is  6,000  pints.  For  some  weeks 
it  has  been  falling  short;  from  350  to 
500  pints  weekly  behind  schedule. 
News  stories  and  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  in  which  merchants  and 
corporations  joined  forces,  provided  a 
general  knowledge  of  blood  plasma 
but  it  was  necessary  to  organize  some 
plan  of  personal  solicitation  to  se¬ 
cure  signed  pledges. 

The  Bulletin  management  was  asked 
to  suggest  some  means  of  stimulating 
the  campaign.  At  first  it  was  suggest¬ 
ed  the  newspaper  boys  make  solici¬ 
tations  as  they  made  their  rounds  to 
distribute  papers  and  make  collections. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  hire 
theatres  and  stage  mass  meetings.  In 
addition,  newspaper  boys  are  already 
doing  an  outstanding  job  selling  War 
Stamps.  Then  came  the  suggestion 
the  Victory  Corps  of  the  high  schools 
be  pressed  into  action.  School  chil¬ 
dren  already  are  assembled  five  days 
a  week.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Philadelphia  enthusiastically  com¬ 
mended  the  proposition  and  joined  to 
make  it  possible. 

The  Bulletin  is  furnishing  the 
schools  with  the  pledge  forms,  the 
bulletin  board  posters  on  which  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  campaign’s  advance  will  be* 


Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  18. — ^The  Vir 
ginia  Methodist  Advocate  in  an  edi 
torial  in  its  current  issue  urge 
churches  to  include  in  their  budget 
regular  sums  for  newspaper  advertis 
ing. 

Dr.  George  S.  Reamey,  the  edita 
asks  “Why  the  large  denominatioB 
are  so  slow  to  recognize  the  value  i 
newspaper  advertising?” 

“Merchants  have  long  since  foia 
that  advertising  of  the  right  kind  peg 
substantial  dividends,”  he  wrik 
“Many  of  the  smaller  religious  set 
are  building  themselves  and  extendi 
their  influence  oft  times  out  of  pn 
portion  to  the  distinctive  contributi 
they  have  to  make,  all  because  of  ai 
vertising.  May  it  not  be  that  oi 
reason  for  the  comparatively  slow  ad 
vance  of  the  larger  Protestant  i 
nominations  lies  just  here?” 

The  editorial  also  suggests  th 
classes  in  news-reporting  be  inclu 
ed  in  some  of  the  Methodist  traini 
schools. 

“Here,”  it  declares,  “is  an  eminenJ 
useful  and  important  field  awaiti 
someone  who  can  and  will  unfb 
some  of  its  possibilities  .  .  .”  ,> 
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Sell  Bread  or  Beer  Through 
Games  Suggested  in  Ads 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 


(Number  5.'t  in  a  series) 
OCCASIONALLY  we  cook  up  an 

idea  for  our  friends  and  customers 
that  has  the  earmarks  of  originality 
— at  least,  that  is  what  we  think.  Last 
week  we  had  confirmation  of  the 
value  of  an  idea  that  we  submitted  to 
a  brewery  in  August,  1942.  The  idea 
was  based  on  certain  information  we 
picked  up  in  Washington,  D.  C.  We 
were  told  by  a  good  friend  in  one  of 
the  offices  we  occasionally  visited  that 
there  was  going  to  be  a  serious  gaso¬ 
line  shortage  in  several  eastern  states, 
and  that  a  lot  of  so-called  pleasure 
driving  would  be  banned  by  early 
sununer  of  1943.  His  prediction  came 
true  all  right;  but  the  advertising 
idea  we  suggested  for  use  in  a  string 
of  suburban  papers  was  tabled  for 
several  weeks  and  then  died  a  slow 
death. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  picked  up  a 
metropolitan  paper  in  a  nearby  city 
and  saw  our  “brain  child”  fully 
grown.  A  local  brewer  was  offering 
in  a  7-inch  single  column  advertise¬ 
ment  a  little  booklet  called  “Games 
for  Parties.”  The  idea  can  be  used 
with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  pound  of  mar¬ 
garine,  or  a  soft  drink — if  there  is  any 
appreciable  supply  of  the  item  in  your 
market. 

■aekgreaad  of  Compaiga 

As  a  rule,  grown-ups  of  all  ages 
are  just  a  little  bit  reluctant  to  join 
in  games  that  are  suggested  by  the 
host.  Some  are  timid,  some  are  just 
plain  stubborn,  while  others  are 
afraid  that  “someone  will  laugh  at 
them”  if  they  don’t  win  or  are  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  make 
mistakes. 

So,  getting  a  group  of  adults  to  in¬ 
vent  or  suggest  games  is  not  easy. 
You  have  to  take  the  initiative,  tell 
them  what  to  do,  and  constantly  pep 
them  up  if  they  are  to  really  enter 
the  spirit  of  the  game  or  games. 

But,  once  they  get  into  the  swing 
of  the  games,  and  they  have  won  a 
prize — they  can  be  very  simple  gifts 
— it’s  hard  to  get  them  started  home¬ 
ward. 

“Games  for  adults,”  is  the  keystone 
of  this  campaign  idea,  which  can  be 
used  to  build  a  winter-long  schedule. 

Home  Sales  Impertaat 

Any  beer  distributor  or  beer  sales¬ 
man  will  tell  you  that  he  likes  to  add 
to  the  case  distribution  of  his  product. 
He  knows  that  once  a  beer  gets  in 
the  ice  box  it  is  likely  to  be  a  regular 
visitor  in  the  kitchen  for  many  months 
and  sometimes  for  many  years.  Who 
buys  the  beer  for  home  consumption? 
A  lot  of  it  is  bought  by  women,  who 
are  not  considered  as  large  consumers 
of  beer. 

How  does  the  average  woman 
select  a  beer  for  her  husband  or  for 
guests?  In  many  instances  she  sim¬ 
ply  says:  “Oh,  yes,  I  want  a  few  bottles 
of  beer — about  six.”  Knowing  her 
grocer  or  delicatessen  store  owner, 
she  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
grocer  will  send  her  a  good  brand  of 
beer. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  forego¬ 
ing,  lots  of  them;  but  by  and  large, 
the  average  housewife  buys  beer  very 
much  the  same  as  she  buys  salt  or 
sugar. 

This  campaign  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  brewer  to  build  up  his  home 
delivery  business  and  retail  store  dis¬ 
tribution,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  woman  who  buys  the  beer  will 
be  doing  so  because  the  brewer  has 


suggested  to  her  a  new  way  to  enter¬ 
tain  her  guests,  who  cannot  hop  in  a 
car  and  drive  10  or  25  miles  to  a  cafe 
or  restaurant  or  visit  friends  every 
night  on  the  other  side  of  the  town. 

Copy  Suggestions 

The  idea  we  outlined  last  year  for 
our  brewer  friend  consisted  of  a  7- 
inch  advertisement  that  offered  to 
send  to  any  reader  of  the  paper  a 
little  booklet  in  which  were  printed 
40  games  for  adults.  So,  to  make  the 
campaign  really  effective,  suggest  to 
your  prospect — whether  baker  or 
brewer — that  he  let  you  assemble 
about  40  or  50  games  that  may  be 
found  in  one  or  a  dozen  books  obtain¬ 
able  from  your  local  book  store.  Be¬ 
fore  us  as  we  write  this  piece,  is  a 
copy  of  an  English  game  book,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lippincott.  Your  library 
probably  has  one  or  more  game  boolu 
that  may  be  had  on  request. 

The  games  should  be  selected  for 
individual  competition  and  for  team 
competition.  In  other  words,  have 
about  20  or  25  games  in  which  the 
party  guests  take  sides.  Have  them 
elect  their  leader  or  captain.  Then 
have  about  20  or  25  games  that  call 
for  individual  initiative  and  ability. 
One  of  the  simplest  games  in  this 
category  is  to  offer  three  prizes  for 
the  largest  number  of  words  made  up 
from  a  long  word.  Allow  the  con¬ 
testants  about  10  minutes.  The  per¬ 
son  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
four- letter  or  more  words  gets  first 
prize.  The  second  prize  goes  to  the 
next  largest  list  and  third  prize  to  the 
next  largest  number  of  new  words. 

Another  simple,  quick  game  and  a 
very  amusing  one,  is  to  make  up  a 
jingle,  leaving  the  last  line  blank.  If 
possible,  use  the  name  of  one  of  the 
guests  as  the  theme  of  the  jingle. 
Something  like  this: 

“There  was  a  young  man  named  Harry 
Who  always  wanted  to  tarry 
But  his  wife  in  a  huff 
Got  really  tough. 


Silly— yes,  it’s  supposed  to  be  silly 
to  get  a  laugh  at  once.  In  passing, 
we  have  tried  this  one  ourselves  and 
we  can  recommend  it  as  a  starter  for 
any  dull  party.  Don’t  ask  the  guests 
to  sign  their  names  to  the  last  line. 
Read  the  verses  aloud — all  of  them. 
Then  have  three  persons  judge  them. 
Then  call  for  the  authors  of  the  three 
best  ones.  You  can  see  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  this  trick  in  not  asking  for 
signatures  and  then  insisting  that  the 
winners  claim  their  poetry. 

Change  of  Pace  in  Copy 

Once  you  have  compiled  your  40 
or  50  games — we  don’t  know  of  any 
parlor  games  of  this  nature  that  are 
patented  or  copyrighted — have  a  few 
thousand  of  ffiem  printed  so  that 
when  you  have  skimmed  the  cream 
of  the  market  by  insisting  that  read¬ 
ers  of  the  paper  write  for  the  games, 
you  can  offer  them  as  a  premium 
with  the  sale  of  three  or  a  dozen 
bottles  of  beer.  Stated  another  way, 
don’t  offer  a  deal  on  the  games  until 
the  ads  have  had  a  chance  to  pull 
requests  from  readers  of  the  adver¬ 
tising.  Nothing  gives  an  advertiser 
so  great  a  kick  as  to  receive  letters 
from  consumers.  After  a  six-month 
period  offer  the  booklet  of  games  as  a 
premium. 

Use  inexpensive  paper.  Don’t  waste 
time  or  money  on  frills.  What  the 
consumer  wants  is  information  as  to 
how  to  organize  a  party  and  how  to 


get  the  guests  mixed  up  in  a  lot  of 
games  quickly. 

This  idea  is  going  to  be  a  good  one 
for  many  months — possibly  for  two 
or  more  years.  It’s  a  neighborhood 
idea.  Guests  should  be  drawn  from 
nearby  homes — not  from  homes  across 
town,  unless,  of  course,  these  people 
can  use  a  bus  or  street  car. 

Schedule  of  Advertising 

To  get  maximum  results  from  this 
campaign  we  believe  the  ads  should 
appear  at  least  three  times  a  week — 
five  times  a  week  would  be  better. 
There  is  no  objection  to  running  the 
ads  in  quarter-page  space.  Our  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  campaign  we  saw  re¬ 
cently  should  be  kept  in  mind;  but 
don’t  sell  a  seven-inch  ad  three  times 
a  week  if  your  prospect  has  been 
running  large  ads.  Lay  out  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  a  three-times-a-week  sched¬ 
ule;  decide  yourself  how  large  the 
ads  are  to  be.  This  applies  to  a 
baker  as  well  as  a  brewer. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  real  plug  for  the  product; 
but  this  should  always  be  secondary. 
Headlines  for  the  copy  should  be  di¬ 
rected  at  all  ages  above  21.  “Games 
for  boys  home  on  furlough,”  “Games 
for  oldsters — bushels  of  fun,”  “Hav¬ 
ing  a  party?  Games  for  all,”  etc. 

Second  Campaign  Idna 

After  the  campaign  has  run  for  six 
months  or  so,  run  a  contest  for  two 
weeks,  offering  cash  prizes  for  “Games 
for  Adults.”  ’This  will  bring  in  all 
of  the  new  games  you  need  for  your 
second  edition  of  the  game  book  and 
also  give  your  customer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  merchandise  the  names  of 
the  winners  and  later  put  on  another 
free  booklet  deal  with  three  or  more 
bottles  of  beer. 

Until  the  war  is  over  many  adver¬ 
tisers  will  need  ideas  such  as  the  one 
just  outlined  if  you  are  to  keep  them 
in  your  paper  on  a  regular  schedule. 
And,  if  paper  shortages  further  cur¬ 
tail  the  amount  of  advertising  we  can 
expect,  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that 
we  would  rather  have  10  customers 
buying  5,000  lines  of  advertising  a 


year  than  two  customers  buying  25,.  I 
000  lines  each.  1 

Since  many  papers  are  already  n. 
tioning  their  local  and  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  and  may  soon  ration  m- 
tional  advertising,  it  seems  wiser  to 
us  to  get  more  regular  customers  on 
our  books  running  on  regular  sched¬ 
ules,  than  trusting  to  luck,  selling  a 
few  big  ads  one  day  and  then  coasting 
until  we  find  another  group  who  want 
large  ads  for  a  sale. 

More  people  will  stay  at  home  this 
winter  than  last  winter.  The  market 
is  ripe  for  a  campaign  on  “Games  for 
Adults.”  Pick  out  the  best  prospect 
in  your  market  and  get  this  one  going 
soon.  It  will  do  a  job  for  your  adver-  * 
tiser  and  give  you  a  success  story. 

■ 

Aid  Service  Men  to 
Buy  Christmas  Gifts  i 

Service  men  overseas  can  now  bu;  f 
gifts  from  Milwaukee  stores  and  have  I 
them  delivered  to  their  home-front 
loved  ones  at  Christmas  time,  through  | 
a  new  plan  inaugurated  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

A  “Christmas  Show  Window”  full- 
page  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Sunday,  Oct.  3,  including  gilt 
ideas  for  wives  and  sweethearts, 
babies  and  children,  fathers  and 
brothers,  mothers  and  sisters. 

This  mail  order  catalog  is  being  sent 
by  Milwaukeeans  to  their  service  men 
overseas,  who  in  turn  make  their 
selections  and  send  a  postal  money 
order  to  the  Journal.  Betty  Ann. 
Journal  women’s  editor,  then  does  the  i 
shopping  for  the  service  men. 

The  Journal  started  this  feature  i 
when  reports  began  coming  in  that; 
men  in  far-off  places  had  money  toj 
spend — that  they  wanted  to  remem-: 
ber  the  folks  at  home  at  Christmas-, 
but  in  most  cases  that  they  had  not 
means  of  procuring  and  sending  gifts  ! 

Extra  copies  of  the  “Christmas  * 
Show  Window”  page  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  at  the  Journal  Public  Servk* 
Bureau  and  copies  are  being  included 
in  the  packages  of  magazines  being 
sent  to  service  men  overseas. 
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★  Terry  Walton  writes  about  fishing  for  the  sports  pages  of  The  Chicago 
TIMES.  James  Metcalfe  writes  a  poem  called  “Portraits”  that  appears  every 
day  at  the  bottom  of  the  editorial  pages. 

Both  receive  many  letters  from  ardent  readers.  Metcalfe’s  letters  usually  re¬ 
quest  back  copies  of  poems;  Walton’s  letters;  information  on  where  and  how 
to  fish. 

The  TIMES  Readers’  Service  Department,  to  ease  their  burden  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  produced  two  booklets.  One,  a  selection  of  100  of  the  best  “Portraits,” 
was  made  available  to  readers  for  20c  by  mail  or  15c  at  The  TIMES  office. 
TIMES  readers  to  date  have  purchased  15,000.  The  other,  “A  Fishing  Guide,” 
contained  40  pages  of  fishing  laws,  fishing  hints  and  places  to  go.  It  sold  for 
15c  by  mail  or  10c  at  the  office.  During  the  past  season  TIMES  readers  bought 
12,000. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  booklets  made  available  by  The  TIMES  Readers’ 
Service  Bureau.  However,  they  illustrate  the  wide  variety  of  interest  and  the 
fruitful  response  to  be  found  in  The  TIMES  reader  audience. 

Your  advertising  can  reach  this  responsive  market,  concentrated  95%  within 
the  40-Mile  trading  area  of  Chicago,  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline  rates  for 
evening  newspapers  in  America. 
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Keats  Speed  Now 
Executive  Editor 
Of  New  York  Sun 

Veteran  Managing  Editor 
Assumes  New  Title  After 
Death  of  Frank  O'Brien 

Keats  Speed,  famed  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  now  bears  the 
new  title  of  executive  editor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  masthead  of  the  evening 
daily. 

Mr.  Speed  assumed  the  new  desig¬ 
nation  following  the  death  on  Sept.  22 
of  Frank  M.  O’Brien,  Sun  editor. 

I•9all  eR  LoNifville  Post 

A  newspaper  veteran  of  more  than 
40  decades,  the  Sun  executive  editor 
began  his  career  on  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Post.  He  joined  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Times  in  1909  and  after  a  brief 
stay  went  to  work  on  the  old  New 
York  World. 

He  returned  to  Philadelphia  and 
joined  the  North  American,  subse¬ 
quently  joining  the  New  York  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  and  later  the  old  Daily 
News. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  he  went  to 
the  New  York  Journal  and  in  1906 
the  late  Arthur  Brisbane  appointed 
him  city  editor.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  sent  Mr.  Speed  to  Atlanta  in 
1912  to  run  the  Georgian. 

Frank  Munsey  was  looking  for  “the 
best  young  managing  editor  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  Brisbane  recommended  Mr. 
Speed  for  the  post  on  the  New  York 
Press,  in  1914. 

Mr.  Speed  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Sun  from  1916  to  1920,  after 
which  for  a  time  he  ran  the  Telegram. 
He  returned  to  the  Sun  as  managing 
editor  in  1921,  the  title  he  held  until 
.  ecently. 


NEA  Backs 
Bankhead  Bill 

continued  from  page  10 


use  of  the  funds  to  inculcate  partisan 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Use  of  “Commander  in  Chief”  in 
any  other  than  the  military  sense  is 
a  misrepresentation,  the  Connecticut 
Senator  asserted. 

Doyle  Buckles,  field  manager  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association,  re¬ 
resented  120  Alabama  newspapers  as 
convinced  that  government  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  dignified  way  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people.  Canada,  he  said, 
would  no  more  think  of  discarding 
such  advertising  as  a  working  tool 
in  the  war  effort  than  it  would  con¬ 
sider  abandoning  use  of  the  submar¬ 
ine.  In  an  obvious  move  to  offset 
EHmer  Davis’  criticism  of  the  plan,  he 
read  into  the  record  expressions  by 
Palmer  Hoyt,  director  of  OWI’s  do¬ 
mestic  branch,  and  he  added; 

“The  opposition  of  government  of¬ 
ficials  to  the  notion  of  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  Treasury  is  not  really  based 
on  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  to  a  threat  to  free  space.” 

Buckles  cited  a  recent  poll  which 
showed  7,000,000  families  in  the 
United  States  own  no  bonds  and  6,- 
500,000  own  only  War  Stamps.  That 
circumstance,  he  said,  might  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  one-half  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  families  are  not  reached  by  stamp 
and  bond  advertising.  He  contrasted 
Canada’s  record  where  there  was  one 
sale  to  each  four  persons  in  the  most 
recent  campaign  alone. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States,  he  submitted,  now  pays  80% 
of  the  cost  of  bond  advertising, 
througb  the  medium  of  tax  deduc¬ 


tions,  and  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  content. 

“This  isn’t  just  a  newspaper’s  war 
or  a  merchant’s  war;  it’s  everybody’s 
war.  And  it  isn’t  democratic  or 
logical  for  the  government  to  prey 
on  the  patriotism  of  a  few,”  the  wit¬ 
ness  reminded.  The  slogan  of  the 
space  racketeers,  he  said  is:  “Why 
buy  space  when  you  can  get  it  free?” 
His  answer  to  that  was: 

“The  richest  government  in  the 
world  shouldn’t  have  to  stoop  to 
racketeering  methods.  I  am  not  at  all 
proud  of  a  government  policy  of 
sending  its  publishers  out  with  a  tin 
cup  for  their  government.” 


H.  H.  Long,  manager  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Press  Association,  recited  the 
history  of  government  advertising  to 
promote  bond  sales  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  the  reconstruction  period.  He 
assured  the  committee  press  freedom 
wasn’t  lost  in  those  days  and  would 
not  be  lost  now  by  reason  of  paid 
advertising. 

■ 

FREEZE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  an- 
noimced  Oct.  13  that  it  is  “freezing” 
its  subscription  list;  that  no  more  new 
subscriptions  will  be  accepted  from 
now  on. 


MAN  lOINS  STAFF 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Oct.  17.— With  28 
employes  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  and  Enquirer  papers  from  all 
departments  in  the  services,  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  have  increasingly  relied 
on  women  as  replacements.  For  sev¬ 
eral  weeks,  the  Ledger’s  reportorial 
staff  consisted  entirely  of  women,  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  Milton  K.  Wallace, 
of  Macon,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Macon  News.  Alfred 
E.  Crowell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  left  this  month  for  Ohio. 
Bill  Ellison,  of  the  Savannah  News, 
became  Enquirer  managing  editor. 


We  have  more  Advertising 
than  paper  to  print  it  on 


So  we  must  Ration! 

Obviously,  no  one  classification  of  advertising  can  carry  the  load,  nor  should 
it  be  expected  to. 

Months  ago,  in  anticipation  of  a  newsprint  shortage,  our  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  carefully  surveyed  its  space  and  effected  economies  that  have  been  help¬ 
ful  and  still  have  not  militated  against  the  main  function  of  a  newspaper — 
to  publish  the  news. 

Large  local  retailers  and  classified  advertisers  have  accepted  their  Sunday  space 
reductions  of  20%  graciously.  First,  because  they  want  to  do  their  utmost  in 
the  War  effort.  Second,  because  they  are  in  full  accord  with  our  policy  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  high  standards  of  publishing  that  have  made  the  Courier-Express 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  Buflfalonians  for  over  100  years. 

National  advertisers  and  their  agencies  have  been  most  cooperative  in  this 
unusual  period.  We  appreciate  their  attitude  keenly  and  have  reason  to  feel 
they  will  go  even  further  with  us  as  the  situation  demands. 

Rationing  of  space  is  new  to  us,  as  it  is  to  other  publications.  We’ve  approached 
the  problem  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to  all  and  have  encountered  an  attitude  of 
understanding  and  willingness  to  conform  that  pleases  us  immensely. 

Despite  the  patriotic  spirit  of  advertisers  and  agencies,  rationing  is  a  tough  job. 
However,  we  shall  do  our  best  in  the  fairest,  most  equitable  manner  possible. 

And  again,  we  thank  advertisers  and  their  agencies. 


Buffalo 

Courier  Express 

Buffalo's  Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  BLEW  THE 
LID  OFF  THE  BREWSTER  CASE 


\  ^^^*^lll»*********^*’^30 R R I E S T  page  in 

America’s  war  production  book  was 
that  of  Brewster  Aeronautical  Corporation,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  producing  planes  for  our  Navy  and  for 
the  British.  Actually,  in  the  words  of  one  Navy  man, 
“They  never  had  any  real  production  at  Brewster,  and 
what  they  did  produce  wasn’t  any  good.” 

In  1942  the  Navy  had  to  take  Brewster  over  tem¬ 
porarily  and  install  a  new  management.  In  August, 
1943,  occurred  the  disgraceful  episode  of  the  strike 
against  the  Coast  Guard.  In  September  the  British  con¬ 
tracts  were  cancelled. 

The  Washington  Post  decided  to  investigate  Brews¬ 
ter.  Up  went  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  wife  of  the  publisher. 
Her  articles  from  war  production  centers  in  England 
and  America  had  already  given  her  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  student  of  labor-management  problems  in  war 
industries.  She  spent  a  week  at  Brewster  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Meyer  found  out.  She  told  Washington  about 
it  in  a  full  page  article  in  the  Sunday  Washington  Post. 
To  say  she  created  a  sensation  is  to  put  it  mildly. 


Rep.  Hoffman,  no  friend  of  the  paper,  praised  The 
Washington  Post  as  rendering  a  patriotic  service  by 
printing  the  story,  and  both  Hoffman  and  Sen.  Wheeler 
read  the  article  into  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Naval  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  started  an  investigation  of  its  own  into  the 
Brewster  affair.  Rep.  Hebert,  a  committee  member, 
stating  the  investigation  was  ordered  as  a  result  of  The 
Washington  Post  article. 

Henry  Kaiser,  newly  elected  Brewster’s  president, 
conferred  with  union  leader  Tom  I)e  Lorenzo  “dictator 
of  the  whole  situation”  (according  to  Mrs.  Meyer).  De 
Lorenzo  turned  around  100%  and  pledged  all  out 
cooperation  for  himself  and  his  union  for  full  produc¬ 
tion.  De  Lorenzo  said  “the  Navy  will  be  surprised” 
about  Brewster’s  forthcoming  production  results. 

Official  Washington  felt  better  about  Brewster  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  future. 

And  Washington  marked  up  another  score  for  the 
editorial  enterprise  that  has  made  the  Washington  Post 
the  Capital’s  outstanding  newspaper. 


^u(t<‘ne  Meyer,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Represented  by  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis;  by  George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Los  Angeles; 

and  by  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers  for  Sunday  Comics  Advertising 
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QUALITY,  NOT  QUANTITY, 

WANTED 

SENATOR  TAFT,  at  the  opening  sessilun  of  the 
Bankhead  coniinittee’s  hearing  on  the  bill 
authorizing  newspajjer  advertising  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department,  made  a  statement  that  should 
be  pondered.  He  gave  his  opinion  that  there  had 
been  too  much  advertising  of  War  Bonds  and  too 
little  personal  solicitation  for  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  individuals.  He  is  partly  right  on  both  counts, 
but  there  is  much  more  to  the  story  than  the 
Senator’s  quick  summarj'. 

There  has  been  wasteful,  repetitious  use  of 
lulvertising  for  the  sale  of  War  Bonds — advertis¬ 
ing  that  has  been  solicited  along  Main  Street  and 
paid  for  by  thousands  of  merchants  who  wished 
to  have  their  names  associated  with  a  patriotic 
effort.  Many  felt  that  they  could  not  afford  to  do 
otherwise,  but  the  result  has  been  an  excess  of 
misapplied  advertising  pressure,  the  unnecessary 
use  of  many  thousands  of  tons  of  paper,  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  impress  the  government’s  message  upon  the 
minds  of  millions  of  prospective  buyers. 

Several  publishers  testified  that  they  anticipated 
]>rogressive  difficulty  in  lining  up  their  local  mer¬ 
chants  for  the  advertising  support  of  future  bun<l 
drives.  Whether  that  be  true  or  false  is  beside 
the  point.  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  bonds  ought  not  to  bear  the  signature 
of  any  merchant,  bank,  chamber  of  commerce,  or 
any  other  group  identified  with  private  commerce. 
Advertising  for  War  Bonds  should  be  signed  by 
the  United  States  of  America  to  have  its  full 
weight  and  dignity.  And  it  ought  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  fears  of  metropolitan  publishers, 
this  payment  would  in  no  way  constitute  a  sub¬ 
sidy  to  the  press.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  any 
one  newspaper  for  a  well-conceived  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  without  waste  would  be  a  bagatelle 
in  the  year’s  earnings — contemptible  as  payment 
for  influence  on  editorial  opinion.  The  subsidy 
talk  is  a  bogey,  for,  as  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
often  stated,  a  press  that  won’t  be  subsidized  can’t 
be  subsidized. 

Let’s  quit  talking  about  spooks  and  concentrate 
on  reality.  Let  the  government  use  advertising  as 
it  should  be  used,  as  an  honest  instrument  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Let  advertising  be  paid  for  by  government, 
as  every  other  commodity  and  service  needed  by 
government  is  paid  for.  Let  the  job  be  done 
efficiently  and  economically,  with  the  realization 
that  where  one  unit  of  space  will  do  the  job,  it  is 
needless  to  use  more,  and,  in  the  face  of  the 
l)resent  paper  shortage,  Uttle  short  of  criminal 
waste  to  use  more. 

HEADLINES  AND  MORALE 

DESKMEN  had  a  nice  question  in  headlining 
when  they  picked  up  the  story  that  the  Flying 
Fortresses  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force  had  liombed 
Schweinfurt  in  Germany  and  that  60  of  the  giant 
planes  had  failed  to  return.  Obviously,  the  big 
news  was  not  the  bombing  of  another  German 
city  of  which  few'  Americans  had  ever  heard,  but 
the  heavy  loss  in  ships  and  men  in  the  action. 
The  normal  tendency  of  newspapermen  is  to  put 
the  best  possible  face  on  actions  affecting  our 
armed  forces — a  tendency  which  has  lieen  over¬ 
done  and  sometimes  made  ridiculous  by  subse¬ 
quent  events.  At  any  rate,  the  Dallas  Xews  put 
an  eight-column  line  on  the  story — “60  Fortresses 
Lost  in  Raid  on  Schweinfurt,’’  and  its  story,  an 
AP  dispatch,  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  the 
))lanes  and  equipment  was  jxjrhaps  $i0,000,000. 


“For  if  this  plan  or  work  is  of  men,  it  will  be 
overthrown;  but  if  it  is  of  Cod,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  overthrow  it.” — Acts,  V,  39. 


That  was  good  treatment,  for  in  .America  we 
have  had  none  of  the  shocks  of  war  to  make  us 
realize  that  casualties  are  a  part  of  every  battle. 
Not  many  of  us  can  have  a  true  picture  of  the 
heroism  of  our  flyers  in  the  battles  over  Java  20 
months  ago,  when  a  far-outnumbered  force  in 
inferior  machines  went  out  daily  to  battle  in  the 
knowledge  that  most  of  them  would  not  come 
back.  Our  air  picture  is  far  better  now,  and  we 
are  inflicting  more  damage  than  we  generally  sus¬ 
tain — but  war  at  any  level  is  still  a  deadly  and 
tremendously  expensive  business. 

In  that  connection,  we  call  attention  to  an 
article  that  appeared  on  jiage  1 1  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Oct.  9,  reporting  the  investigations  of 
three  Syracuse  University  psychologists.  Their 
novel  experiments  revealed  that  morale  went  up 
when  the  news  was  bad,  down  when  optimistic 
notes  held  the  headlines.  Whether  this  laboratory 
result  would  hold  on  a  broader  scale,  we  don’t 
know,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  enough 
basic  truth  in  their  findings  to  warrant  closer 
editorial  attention  to  this  phase  of  newspaper 
work. 

DID  THE  PRESS  FAIL? 

F.AILURE  of  newspajiers  to  give  the  public  the 
news  of  our  global  war  is  indicated,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  by  the  revelations 
of  the  five  Senators  who  recently  returned  from 
the  lour  of  the  battle  fronts.  It  lielieves  that 
newspaper  correspondents  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world  have  a  far  greater  and  more  accurate  store 
of  information  on  their  bailiwicks  than  a  visiting 
Senator  could  pick  up  in  a  few  days — yet  the 
Senators  scooped  the  press.  The  result  shows,  in 
the  Tribune’s  words,  that  “our  newspapers  have 
accepted  censorship  too  willingly,  censorship  not 
only  of  military  matters,  but  of  political  matters.’’ 

There  is  probably  a  lot  of  truth  in  that  judg¬ 
ment.  Censorship  is  an  insidious,  reptilian  process 
that  moves  without  apparent  motion  and  ad¬ 
vances  stealthily  into  regions  where  its  applica¬ 
tion  was  not  originally  contemplated.  Correspond¬ 
ents  and  editors  alike  become  so  used  to  tliinking 
of  news  in  terms  of  a  censorship  code  tJiat  they 
fail  to  write  and  publish  much  information  of 
only  remote  military  concern,  in  their  patriotic 
desire  to  guard  national  security  scrupulously. 
That  was  a  mistake  of  the  American  press  in  the 
1917-1918  war,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  this 
struggle. 

Not  until  the  old  war  was  over,  however,  did 
the  majority  of  newspajx?r  people  realize  how 
greatly  the  “voluntary”  censorship  had  changed 
their  habits  of  thought.  The  paralysis  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  initiative  held  over  for  several  years 
after  the  1918  armistice,  and  handout  news  flour¬ 
ished.  In  the  last  war,  there  was  no  Churchill  to 
unclump  the  news  lid,  and  no  delegation  of  talk¬ 
ative  Senators  at  the  front  to  exfiose  faults  in  our 
management.  President  Wilson  held  no  press  con¬ 


ferences  during  the  war,  and  few  other  Wash¬ 
ington  offices  were  first-class  news  sources. 

This  time,  newspapers  are  aware  of  the  screens 
that  censorship  erects  and  protests  against  them 
have  been  vigorous  and  almost  continuous.  The  [ 
Office  of  Censorship,  under  Byron  Price,  has  ap-  I 
plied  the  voluntary  code  with  an  evident  effort  to 
keep  restrictions  on  news  at  a  minimum,  but  some 
officers  in  the  fighting  services  have  used  their  l 
authority  locally  to  suppress  or  delay  news  that 
the  civilian  censorship  officials  wouhl  probably 
have  passed  immediately. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  has  often  pointed  out, 
any  tampering  with  news  is  dangerous  and 
defeats  its  own  purpose.  The  revelations  of  the 
five  Senators,  for  instance,  contained  nothing  ol 
an  extremely  sensational  nature.  Related  one  by 
one,  their  stories  would  have  attracted  little  at¬ 
tention.  Handed  out  in  a  big  bouquet,  under  Sen¬ 
atorial  auspices,  they  stirred  up  a  lot  of  animaU 
both  here  and  abroad,  and  had  sections  of  the 
British  press  hailing  the  spectacle  as  “Disunited 
Nations  Week  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  That,  of  course, 
was  not  true  and  is  not  true,  but  it  is  a  sample  of 
what  can  happen  when  news  is  presented  out  of 
perspective. 

PAPER  OUTLOOK  FOR  1944 

THE  Newspaper  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
WPB  has  at  last  come  directly  to  grips  with 
the  paper  supply  problem.  Almost  a  year  has 
passed  since  the  committee  was  created  and  its 
members  have  worked  diligently  and  conscien¬ 
tiously  to  bring  the  country’s  demands  for  paper 
within  the  limits  of  a  dwindling  supply.  The 
committee  as  such  has  no  enforcement  authority, 
and  WPB  has  been  reluctant  to  call  upon  its 
compliance  powers  to  enforce  its  reduction  orders. 
Another  handicap  has  been  the  lack  of  reliable 
information,  both  as  to  potential  production,  ac¬ 
tual  consumption,  and  inventories.  That  has  been 
overcome,  and  the  mistaken  optimism  that  pre¬ 
vailed  during  mid-1943  has  given  place  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  appreciation  that  shortage  of  pulp  and 
paper  is  a  reality  that  cannot  be  escaped. 

The  advisory  committee’s  meeting  this  week 
put  responsibility  for  economy  during  the  rest  of 
this  year  directly  up  to  the  large  metropolitan 
dailies.  Its  proposed  solution  seems  to  be  prac¬ 
tical,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  40,000-ton  pool 
of  print  paper  to  make  up  the  deficit  between  in¬ 
dicated  demand  and  supply.  That  is  a  specific 
goal  and  Editor  &  Publisher  believes  it  can  be 
attained  without  hardship  to  any  newspaper.  Also 
specific  is  the  allocation  of  tonnage  granted  on 
appeal  for  daily  and  Sunday  editions,  with  a  ban 
on  interchange  of  supply  between  the  two.  That 
is  as  close  as  the  committee  and  the  Printing  & 
Publishing  Division  of  the  WPB  have  come  to 
directing  publishers  how  to  use  available  tonnage, 
and  it  is  close  as  they  wish  to  come. 

All  newspaper  publishers  should  appreciate  how 
well  this  committee  has  sought  to  serve  their  in¬ 
terests  in  keeping  with  the  common  good.  They 
should  evidence  their  appreciation  by  whole¬ 
hearted  efforts  to  meet  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations.  That  will  call  for  continued  revalua¬ 
tion  of  editorial,  advertising,  and  circulation  prac¬ 
tices.  This  need  not  hurt  the  newspaper,  either  as 
the  primary  medium  of  information,  or  as  the  link 
between  producer,  distributor  and  consumer.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  well  be  productive  of  great  benefits 
by  bringing  to  light  practices  which  have  outlived 
their  time.  In  any  case,  the  job  has  to  be  done  at 
once  if  the  press  is  to  escape  drastic  reduction  in 
future  paper  supply. 
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major  TALBOT  PATRICK,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News-Argiis,  and  Capt.  John  P.  Har¬ 
ris,  publisher  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News-Herald,  began  a  two- 
month  course  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  as  specialists 
in  military  government. 

E.  I.  Rolff,  director  of  publications 
with  the  University  of  Washington 
Press,  Seattle,  has  been  granted  a 
year’s  leave  of  absence  to  serve  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  as  purchasing 
agent  for  the  supply  service  to  the 
armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  area,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  Dr. 
William  M.  Read,  professor  in  the 
Classics  Department,  succeeds  him. 

John  E.  Person,  president  of  the 
Williamsport  Sun-Gazette,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Sabbath  School  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  at  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  15. 


In  The  Business  Office 


ROLAND  A.  DE  WATTEVILLE,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Topeka  State  Journal,  Laurrence 
(Kan.) Journal-World  and  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican,  is  now  advertising 
manager  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Times, 
succeeding  John  W.  Lynch  who  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc. 

George  E.  Comstock,  advertising 
solicitor  on  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  was 
nominated  for  the  common  council  by 
the  Republicans  in  the  recent  pri¬ 
maries. 

Gilbert  F.  Gillett,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  and  Mrs.  Gillett  announce  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  Oct.  5  at  Women’s 
Hospital  in  Flint. 

John  Cleghorn,  program  director  of 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
radio  station,  WMC,  and  Mrs.  Cleghorn 
are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  their 
first  child,  bom  Oct.  12. 

William  R.  Hunter,  formerly  an  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  of  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Protestant 
Voice,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Hermine  Lear  Jacket,  former 
member  of  the  Neio  York  Herald 
Tribune  promotion  department,  has 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

Neil  F.  Blair  of  Boise,  Idaho,  former 
promotion  and  circulation  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Idaho  Statesman  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  appointed  field  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  Idaho  advertising 
commission. 

John  L.  Marks,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen- 
Times,  has  been  confined  to  his  bed 
for  the  last  three  months  by  a  heart 
ailment. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FLOYD  F.  HENDLEY,  news  editor  of 

the  Greensboro  (N.  Cl.)  Record  since 
1930,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Record,  jointly  published.  Hend- 
ley  began  newspaper  work  with  the 
Danville  (Va.)  Register  in  1924.  Later 
that  year  he  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Greensboro  Daily  News  where  he 
remained  until  1928  when  he  resigned 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News.  He  returned  to  Greens¬ 
boro  in  1930. 

George  H.  Northridge,  city  editor  of 


the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  He  succeeds 
James  A.  F.  Glenney.  Edward  John¬ 
ston,  rewrite  man  on  the  news  staff 
and  formerly  assistant  city  editor,  has 
been  named  city  editor. 

Alton  Cook,  movie  critic  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  New  York  FUm  Crit¬ 
ics  at  a  meeting  of  the  group  Oct.  18. 
Mr.  Cook  succeeds  Rose  Pelswick  of 
the  Joumal-American.  Otis  L.  Guern¬ 
sey,  Jr.,  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  was 
named  secretary,  succeeding  Dorothy 
Masters  of  the  Daily  News. 

Roy  W.  Dykstra,  business  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  was 
defeated  in  the  primaries  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  alderman 
from  Ward  2. 

John  J.  Guianasso  of  the  suburban 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Re¬ 
publican,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Sealers 
of  Weights  and  Measures  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  Springfield. 

L.  Donald  Graham,  of  the  suburban 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  was  elected  assessor  in  Enfield 
(Ct.)  town  elections. 

W.  Emerson  Wilson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News.  He  succeeds 
Carl  T.  Wise,  who  has  taken  the  slot 
post  in  the  city  room  of  the  Joumal- 
Every  Evening.  Both  papers  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  News-Journal  Co.  Mr. 
Wilson  has  been  on  the  local  staff  of 
the  News  for  some  time. 

Richard  Lewis,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun  photographer 
for  ten  years,  has  resigned  because  of 
poor  health.  Mike  Hazelip,  formerly 
on  the  photographic  staff  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  San 
Diego,  has  joined  the  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une-Sun. 

Alan  Morley,  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Vancouver  Sun  and  author  of 
the  column  “For  the  People,”  has  now 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver 
News-Herald. 

Mrs.  Betty  Threadgill  has  taken  over 
the  Arkansas  Gazette’s  city  hall  and 
court  house  beat,  replacing  Cliff  Pais¬ 
ley  who  has  been  switched  to  the  state 
capitol  beat.  Paisley  has  covered  the 
city  hall  and  coiurt  house  beat  for  the 
past  two  years  and  was  moved  to 
the  capitol  beat  when  Clovis  (Dopeland 
returned  to  general  assignments. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Taylor  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican.  She  is  the  sister 
of  Russell  J.  Collins,  city  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Daily  News. 

James  F.  Crook,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald  editor,  has  returned  from  Duke 


Hospital  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  where  he 
underwent  a  serious  eye  operation.  He 
is  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
newspaper  and  while  recovering,  the 
editorials  are  being  written  for  the 
Herald  by  T.  Albert  Smith,  executive 
editor  of  the  Herald  and  Journal. 

Lin  C^eldon  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post.  He  joined  the  Post  in  August 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Martha  Cotton,  until  recently 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  is 
now  a  reporter  on  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  i 
Chronicle.  Mrs.  Cotton  recently  re-  | 
signed  her  position  with  the  Citizen  i 
Patriot  to  join  her  husband,  Sgt.  A1 
Cotton,  former  Citizen  Patriot  sports 
editor,  who  is  stationed  at  Camp  Gor¬ 
don,  near  Augusta. 

Colvin  T.  Leonard,  for  more  than 
15  years  a  member  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News-Record  staff,  has  been 
named  editor-manager  of  Southern 
City,  municipal  magazine,  at  Raleigh. 

Robert  Finlay,  Detroit  Free  Press 
copyreader,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  Automotive  News. 

Jack  Creecy  and  Ralph  Goll,  Detroit 
Free  Press  reporters,  have  moved  over 
to  the  Detroit  Times. 

Don  Weldon,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  News,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  State  Revenue  Commissioner 
Eugene  Cook  as  supervisor  of  all 
liquor  enforcement  agents. 

Dr.  Julian  S.  Miller,  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 
appointed  state  chairman  for  the  1943 
Christmas  seal  sale  campaign  for  the 
North  Ceu’olina  Tuberculosis  Associa¬ 
tion. 

C.  E.  Engelbrecht,  for  seven  years 
with  the  Miami  Biltmore  Hotel,  has 
been  named  publicity  director  of  die 
Roney  Plaza  Hotel  at  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

Esther  Yoimg,  formerly  connected 
with  a  federal  agency  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

A1  Sharp,  member  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  staff  for  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  staff  of  Liller,  Neal  and  Battle, 
Atlanta  advertising  agency.  Sharp 
came  to  the  Constitution  from  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  where  he 
wrote  a  sports  column  and  specialized 
in  golf. 

Calvin  S.  White  has  joined  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.  (Dole),  as  public 
relations  director.  White  was  formerly 
assistant  Pacific  Coast  manager  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  | 
and  previously  with  Carl  Byoir.  i 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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George  Anderson  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette  county  desk, 
has  resumed  work  after  several  weeks’ 
leave  of  absence  due  to  illness.  He 
spent  time  in  Maine  recuperating. 

Charles  Merritt,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gazette  reporter,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Pawtucket  bureau  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Thomas  Hopkins,  one-time  sports 
editor  of  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer 
and  later  with  the  sports  department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  has 
been  transferred  by  the  USO  to  Max¬ 
well  Field,  N.  C.  After  entering  USO 
service  he  was  at  first  assigned  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bradley  Morrison  has  moved  from 
the  editorial  page  staff  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune  to 
the  Minneapolis  Daily  Times  where  he 
becomes  editorial  page  director. 
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Mary  Brown,  society  writer,  Min- 
ueapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  to  undergo 
training  and  eventual  USO  assign¬ 
ment. 

Forrest  B.  Jenstad,  Minneapolis  Star 
Journal  copy  reader,  and  Mrs.  Jenstad 
are  the  parents  of  a  son,  born  Oct.  6. 

Don  E.  Huth,  a  member  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Journal-Times  editorial 
staff  for  the  last  five  years  and  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.) 
Daily  Freeman,  has  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

Richard  F,  Harknett,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Lee  newspapers  in  Suffolk 
County,  L.  I.,  has  joined  the  broadcast 
desk  of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Perry  Reynolds,  court  house  reportei 
and  feature  writer,  Macon  (Ga.)  News, 
has  been  named  sports  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Hal  Allen,  who  has  entered 
the  Maritime  Service. 

Ray  Hull,  formerly  of  the  Henderson 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Dispatch,  is  now  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Kannapolis  (N.  C.) 
Independent. 

Louise  Purwin,  pony  editor  at  the 
San  Francisco  bureau  of  United  Press 
since  her  graduation  from  Stanford 
University  this  year,  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  to  get  married.  She  will 
make  her  home  in  Livermore,  Cal. 

Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
named  alternate  industry  member  of 
the  Newspaper  Advisory  Panel  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed  Edstrom  announce 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Sharon  Sue, 
at  Norton  Memorial  Hospital,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.  Edstrom  is  on  the  Sunday 
staff  of  the  Courier- Journal  and  pre¬ 
viously  worked  on  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  the  old  Toledo  News-Bee. 

W.  Livingston  Goodwin,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Times  for  17  years,  has  transferred  to 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Lee  Bein  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Times.  Mrs.  Bein  is  the  daughter  of 
Harry  Bloom,  Times  associate  editor 
and  columnist. 

Harry  Front,  reporter  for  the  Wil- 
liamson  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News,  was 
attacked  and  knocked  down  in  an  alley 
the  night  of  Oct.  12,  and  police  later 
arrested  a  man  identified  as  Herman 
Marcum  on  a  charge  of  assault. 

Leland  Johnson,  Louisville  Times 
copy  reader,  is  working  on  an  extra 
shift  preparing  copy  for  night  news¬ 
casters  on  Station  WHAS. 

Miss  Frances  Tucker,  recently  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is 
new  on  the  news  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times. 

Miss  Virginia  Irwin  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  magazine  staff,  now  do¬ 
ing  publicity  work  with  the  American 
Red  Cross,  has  arrived  safely  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Red  Cross  has  announced. 

Edmond  D’Moch,  formerly  assistant 
manager  of  the  United  Press  bimeau  in 
Minneapolis,  has  been  named  to  head 
the  new  U.P.  bureau  in  Bismarck, 
N.  D.,  which  will  open  Nov.  3. 

With  The  Colors 

LT.  CHAS.  K.  DEVALL,  USNR,  has 

been  promoted  from  lieutenant  (j.g.) 
to  lieutenant.  For  the  past  seven 
months  he  has  been  on  active  duty 
in  both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
Lt.  Devall  is  publisher  of  the  Kilgore 
(Tex.)  News  Herald,  Mt.  Vernon 
Optic-Herald,  Hughes  Springs  New 
Era  and  Morris  County  News  at 
Daingerfield.  During  his  absence,  Mrs. 
Devall  is  carrying  on  as  publisher. 

Jack  Smee,  former  Detroit  Free 


Press  copyreader,  has  completed  his 
preliminary  training  at  Wooster,  O., 
and  has  been  assigned  to  a  western 
post  for  further  training. 

Harold  F.  Osborne,  former  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  correspondent  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  and  Associated  Press, 
^It  Lake  City,  is  now  an  apprentice 
seaman  at  the  U.  S.  naval  training  sta¬ 
tion  at  Farragut,  Idaho. 

J.  P.  Huskins,  for  13  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  News,  is  now  Lt.  (j.g.)  Joseph 
Patterson  Huskins  of  the  Navy.  He 
received  his  commission  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  reported  Oct.  15  for  active 
duty  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  will 
receive  indoctrination. 

Lt.  Lenord  U.  Kreuger,  former  copy 
desk  man  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  now  is  co-pilot  on  a  Liberator 
bomber  in  the  Australian  theater.  He 
helped  fly  the  B-24  across  the  Pacific. 

Johnny  Jones,  employe  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (N.  C.)  Herald-Joumal  since 
1933,  has  been  accepted  for  service  in 
the  Navy  and  has  reported  for  duty. 

Norman  Keaton,  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Humboldt  Standard  and 
Times  at  Eureka,  Cal.,  was  inducted 
into  the  £UTned  forces  Oct.  11. 

Ross  Eddie  Welser,  former  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram, 
has  been  promoted  to  photographer’s 
mate  first  class  with  the  Navy  Seabees 
“somewhere  overseas.” 

Edgar  F.  Greeney,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  correspondent  in  Leicester 
previous  to  entering  the  Navy,  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant  (j.g.). 

Leland  J.  Adams,  who  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  eight  years  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  re¬ 
cently  was  inducted  into  the  Army  at 
Fort  Devens. 

S,  Sgt.  Houston  Lawing,  former 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  sports 
writer,  now  is  based  at  the  Congaree 
Army  air  field,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pvt.  Kenneth  Davis,  formerly  with 
the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Associated  Press 
bureau,  is  in  the  public  relations  office 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  central  tech¬ 
nical  training  command  at  St.  Louis. 
Before  joining  the  AP  he  was  farm 
editor  and  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Daily  Courier. 

S/Sgt.  William  F.  Callahan,  21,  for¬ 
mer  Buffalo  Evening  News  copy  boy, 
has  been  credited  in  dispatches  from 
Allied  Headquarters  at  Algiers  with 
shooting  down  one  enemy  plane  in  a 
raid  on  Bologna. 

CONTRACT  SIGNED 

Thirteen  newspaper  delivery  whole¬ 
salers  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Newspaper 
and  Mail  Deliverers  Union  signed  an 
agreement  this  week  ending  a  contro¬ 
versy  of  several  months’  standing 
which  resulted  in  a  walkout  of  several 
days  by  100  deliverers  before  the 
NWLB  stepped  in.  Union  counsel 
c-illed  the  signing  a  union  victory,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  $5  weekly  wage  increase, 
letention  of  bonuses,  an  eight-hour 
day  and  the  setting  up  of  grievance 
machinery.  The  wage  boost  is  retro¬ 
active  to  July  1,  1942.  The  contract 
will  end  Oct.  1.  1945. 

FOUND  MRS*.  KELLY 

The  Chester  (Pa.)  Times  last  week 
published  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Mrs.  Colin  Kelly  on  her  forthcoming 
marriage  to  J.  Watson  Pedlow,  Jr., 
of  Chester  Heights,  scooping  their 
metropolitan  brothers  in  the  Fourth 
Estate  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
News  of  the  impending  marriage  of 
the  widow  of  the  famous  World  War 
hero  leaked  from  the  west  coast  early 
in  the  week  when  Mrs.  Kelly’s  brother 
revealed  the  plans.  Whereabouts  of 


Mrs.  Kelly  was  a  mystery.  The  Times 
ran  down  a  dozen  tips  and  finally 
found  her.  Staff  Writer  Billee  Wheel- 
ock  (whose  husband  is  in  service  in 
Africa)  called  at  the  quiet  residence, 
obtained  an  interview  and  got  pic¬ 
tures.  H 

Five  N,  Y.  Papers 
Get  Extra  Newsprint 

Washington,  Oct.  21— Based  on  oral 
argument  heard  Monday  afternoon, 
the  appeals  board  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  today  granted  supplemental 
newsprint  to  five  of  the  six  New  York 
newspapers  which  had  applied.  The 
Sun,  which  had  asked  for  1,025  tons  for 
the  final  quarter,  was  not  allowed  ex¬ 
quota  paper. 

Amounts  requested  and  tonnage 
granted  in  other  instances  are:  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  4,134  and  571;  Mirror, 
3.302  and  571;  News,  9,917  and  399; 
Post,  813  and  310;  Herald  Tribune,  12() 
and  120. 

In  all  instances  the  petitioners  as¬ 
sured  the  appeals  board  that  every 
possible  economy  is  being  practiced 
but  paper  asked  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  competitive  position  and  to 
service  a  circulation  grown  by  reason 
of  the  war.  Troops  stopping  off  in  New 
York  City  accounted  for  a  substantial 
number  of  extra  copies,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

In  the  case  of  the  Herald  Tribune  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  newspaper 
did  not  publish  a  “forum  section” 
based  on  the  Herald  Tribune  forum  in 
1941,  the  base  year.  The  board  agreed 
that  the  section  has  been  a  regular 
feature  “casually  omitted  in  1941”  and 
sanctioned  supplemental  newsprint  on 
that  basis.  b 

WRITER  EJECTED 

Arnold  Beichman,  reporter  for  PM. 
who  wrote  an  article  stating  that  there 
had  been  anti-Semitic  outbreaks  in 
Boston  and  that  they  had  been  hushed 
up,  was  ordered  from  the  State  House 
in  Boston  Oct.  18  by  Governor  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall,  but  was  granted  an 
interview  with  the  governor  on  Oct.  21. 
PM  had  challenged  the  governor  to  do 
something  about  the  article  and  the 
governor  immediately  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate. 

AP  MAN  AIDS  SCOUTS 

Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  18— Frank  H. 
Fuller,  chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  a  crack 
shot  with  rifle  and  pistol,  relaxes  from 
his  duties  long  enough  to  give  Rich¬ 
mond  Boy  Scouts  training  in  marks¬ 
manship.  Many  of  them  are  receiving 
instruction  that  will  prove  valuable  in 
the  event  they  enter  the  armed  forces. 
Each  week  Mr.  Fuller,  who  officially 
is  counsellor  on  marksmanship  for  the 
Bryan  district  of  Boy  Scouts,  has  been 
taking  small  groups  of  14  to  16-year- 
olds  out  to  the  Cavalier  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club  shooting  range  on  the 
Creughton  Road  in  nearby  Henrico 
County  and  has  taught  them  all  phases 
of  handling  a  rifle.  As  a  result,  the 
other  night  at  a  Scout  rally  at  a  Rich¬ 
mond  theater  23  of  “Fuller’s  boys” 
received  the  coveted  Scout  merit 
badge  for  marksmanship. 

LENS  THIEF  WARNING 

Cleveland,  Oct.  21— Publishers  were 
warned  today  to  be  on  the  alert  for 
a  photo  engraving  lens  thief  who  last 
night  stole  two  lenses  from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  engraving  room  and  one 
from  the  Cleveland  News.  The  man, 
who  is  said  to  have  operated  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  recently,  entered  the  engraving 
rooms  of  the  two  papers  during  th^' 
idle  period  between  day  and  night 
shifts.  The  stolen  lenses  were  valued 
at  $250  each.  Police  here  said  the 
thief  had  operated  through  the  country 
and  warned  publishers  against  leaving 
the  lenses  unprotected. 
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TWO  YEARS  SINCE 
PEARL  HARBOR 


■APORE 


HCOR^CI^ 
CORAL  S£A 


50M51NCOftUPOP£ 


America  5  War  Rec¬ 
ord  in  the  First  24 
Months  of  Fighting 
— Covering  the  Home 
Front  and  the  Battle 
Front  in  Maps,  Charts, 
Pictures  and  Story 


This  is  the  cover  of  NEA's  12-page,  tabloid-size  War  Anniversary 
Supplement  which  is  being  offered  to  newspapers  in  mat  form.  The 
contents  tell  the  story,  in  maps,  pictures,  charts  and  text,  of  America's 
war  effort  since  Dec.  7,  1941. 

This  comprehensive  supplement  gives  newspapers  an  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  additional  lineage.  It  is  for  release  Dec.  1  or  thereafter, 
to  tie  in  with  news  and  comment  on  the  Peorl  Harbor  anniversary.  A 
copy  of  the  supplement,  together  with  rates,  has  been  mailed  to  daily 
newspapers.  If  you  do  not  receive  a  copy  within  a  few  days,  write  or 
wire  for  duplicate. 


NEA  Service,  Inc.  1200  West  Third  St.  Cleveland,  13, 0 
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Canadian  Dailies 
Cut  Newsprint 
Use  20  to  30% 

Quebec,  Oct.  18.  —  While  Canada 
is  the  home  of  newsprint,  Canadian 
newspapers  have  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  in  the  United  States  and 
have  streamlined  their  papers  to  meet 
the  cut  in  their  quota  of  white  paper 
— the  cut  being  from  20  to  30%— a 
recent  nation-wide  survey  by  British 
United  Press  reveals. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  means 
that  have  been  adopted  to  bring  about 
this  streamlining,  among  them  being 
the  shortening  of  depth  lines,  the  re¬ 
ducing  in  style  or  number  of  fea¬ 
tures,  reducing  in  size  of  comics, 
dropping  of  wedding  pictures,  a  re¬ 
duction  in  detail  of  funeral  accoimts, 
and  condensation  in  writing. 

Women’s  sections  have  been  reduced 
in  total  columns  in  some  cases,  while 
special  features  such  as  farm  news, 
music  pages  and  art  columns  have 
been  drastically  “blue  penciled.”  Sport 
has  also  suffered  a  reduction  in  space 
in  some  cases,  although  editors  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  question  of 
reducing  sports  space,  some  feeling 
that  sports  form  a  necessary  wartime 
relaxation. 

Meatreol  Star  Resalts 

The  Montreal  Daily  Star  has  ef¬ 
fected  an  average  saving  of  25  col¬ 
umns  per  day  without  reducing  the 
volume  of  cable,  telegraph  or  domes¬ 
tic  news,  reductions  including  the 
condensing  into  three  pages  (instead 
of  five)  of  social  and  club  news;  a 
daily  r^uction  of  8  coliunns  in  finan¬ 
cial  news,  and  a  decrease  in  sports 
space  from  20  columns  to  12.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  depth  of  headlines  has  been 
reduced  by  dropping  extra  “decks” 
under  the  main  headings. 

The  Winnipeg  Free  Frees  and  Tri¬ 
bune  have  both  discontinued  their 
Saturday  magazine  sections,  as  well 
as  giving  closer  editing  to  less  essen¬ 
tial  news.  The  Regina  Leader-Post 
has  effected  a  saving  of  some  12%  in 
newsprint  by  condensation.  The  Que¬ 
bec  L* Action  Caiholique  has  dropped 
individual  pictiu'es  of  soldiers  over¬ 
seas,  as  well  as  wedding  pictures,  and 
the  weekly  page  of  wedding  and  so¬ 
cial  pictures.  The  practice  of  pub¬ 
lishing  full  texts  of  speeches  has  also 
been  eliminated,  while  announce¬ 
ments  of  coming  events  have  been 
either  eliminated  or  curtailed. 

Ontario  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
badly  affected,  although  Toronto  pa¬ 
pers  reported  that  they  were  fortun¬ 
ate  in  issuing  large  papers  during  the 
basic  period  which  was  set  by  the 
government  as  a  level  from  whi^  ra¬ 
tios  of  newsprint  were  cut.  Both  the 
Toronto  Star  and  Toronto  Telegram 
have  adopted  four-column  comics. 
Sudbury  Daily  Star  carried  a  panel 
on  the  upper  right  comer  of  the  front 
page  saying  “This  is  a  rationed  paper.” 

Haldiaq  Circalatieas  Laval 
Many  Ontario  papers  say  they  are 
holding  their  circulation  around  pres¬ 
ent  levels,  without  trying  to  get  new 
subscribers.  In  general,  the  main 
changes,  as  far  as  readers  were  con¬ 
cerned,  were  the  comic  strips. 

In  Vancouver  the  Sun  and  Province 
reported  that  they  had  not  yet  felt 
the  full  impact  of  newsprint  rationing, 
through  having  had  a  “margin”  to 
cushion  the  shock  of  the  reduced 
quota.  Condensations  of  certain  fea¬ 
tures  and  more  exacting  selection  of 
less  urgent  news  represented  the 
source  of  saving  for  Vancouver  papers. 
The  Sun  expects  to  get  through  the 
present  quai^r  without  dropping  any 
features,  but  is  working  on  the  bor¬ 


derline,  with  changes  in  prospect  for 
the  next  quarter  in  order  to  preserve 
essential  news  columns. 

Hie  Edmonton  Journal  and  Bulle¬ 
tin  have  eliminated  some  of  their  no¬ 
news  features,  and  are  condensing. 

In  Halifax  the  Chronicle  and  Star 
have  not  yet  dropped  any  features, 
but  stories  have  been  reduced  in 
length,  with  streamlining  and  make¬ 
up  chimges  effecting  the  largest  sav¬ 
ing.  No  cut  has  been  made  in  the 
use  of  pictures  or  sports. 

Ottawa  papers,  fire  Journal  and 
Citizen,  have  reduced  the  size  of  their 
papers.  Both,  which  issue  morning 
and  evening  editions,  are  faced  with 
severe  curtailment  in  newsprint.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  have  been  re¬ 
duced  proportionately  to  meet  the 
newsprint  shortage,  and  in  one  week 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  the  two 
papers  turned  down  a  total  of  nearly 
15  pages  of  advertising  copy.  No  es¬ 
sential  news  is  being  lost,  but  local, 
social  and  sport  space  has  been 
trimmed  to  a  minimum,  while  general 
news  has  been  reduced,  and  editorial 
pages  altered  to  conserve  space.  Wed¬ 
ding  pictures  and  accounts  of  wo¬ 
men’s  club  meetings  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  deleted  by  both. 


The  Montreal  Gazette  estimates  that 
it  has  effected  a  reduction  of  some 
15%  in  the  number  of  pages  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  condensing  news  stories  to 
shorter  length. 


Damon  Runyon 
Turns  59 

continued  from  page  11 


“Hence,  I  have  no  explanation  for 
the  situation  you  suggest,  except  that 
many  creative  geniuses  would  not  be 
happy  anywhere.  Hollywood  is  the 
goldfield  for  the  writer.  He  gets  more 
money  there  and  gets  it  more  regu¬ 
larly  than  anywhere  else,  and  person¬ 
ally  I  would  be  most  remiss  in  grati¬ 
tude  did  I  not  feel  most  kindly  toward 
the  motion  picture  industry.” 

Runyon  said  there  is  a  ne^  for  writ¬ 
ing  talent  and  story  ideas  in  Holly¬ 
wood  at  present.  The  columnist-au¬ 
thor  has  written  such  pictures  as  “A 
Sli^t  Case  of  Murder,”  “The  Lemon 
Drop  Kid,”  “Lady  For  A  Day,”  “Uttle 
Miss  Marker,"  “Tight  Shoes,”  “MUlion 
Dollar  Ransom”  and  “The  Big  Street,” 
to  name  just  a  few. 

He  rose  in  spirited  defense  of  mo¬ 


tion  picture  executives,  the  bulk  of 
whom  have  been  lampooned  for  years 
as  ignoramuses  with  a  Midas  touch. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  men  who  can 
build  up  a  business  to  a  point  where 
it  is  the  third  industry  of  the  world 
can  scarcely  be  ignorant,”  he  asserted. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  have  found 
among  them  some  of  the  most  highly 
intelligent  men  I  have  ever  encoun¬ 
tered  anywhere,  a  fact  that  I  think 
is  demonstrated  by  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  pictures  they  produce. 

“They  have  an  uncanny  sense  of 
the  public’s  taste  in  entertainment,  but 
over  and  above  mere  entertainment, 
they  will  risk  millions  of  dollars  to 
make  pictures  designed  to  aid  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

“It  could  be  that  I  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  the  average  visitor  to 
Hollywood,  but  I  have  found  the  pic¬ 
ture  makers,  and  the  people  of  the 
picture  colony  generally,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  fine  sen^bilities  and 
high  ideals  whom  it  has  been  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  know.” 

The  Runyon  family  is  comprised  of 
Mrs.  Runyon,  Mrs.  Richard  McCann, 
wife  of  the  sports  columnist  on  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  and  Damon, 
Jr.,  who  formerly  worked  for  INS. 


NASHVILLE 

Has  Metropolitan  Reading  Habits  ♦ . . 


Abbie  ’n  Slats 

Acme  Mat  Service 

Anne  Adams  Patterns 

Adams,  George  Matthew 

AP  and  INP  Background  War  Maps 

Arden,  Jane 

Associated  Press 

Associated  Press  Mat  Service 

Associated  Wirephotos 

Babson,  Roger — Financial  Column 

Bevans,  Gladys — Child  Care 

Blondie 

Brenner,  I.  C. — The  American  Scene 
Bringing  Up  Father 
Bryant,  Paul  K. — Outdoors 
Captain  Easy 

Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service 

Clapper,  Raymond 

Colby,  FVank — Take  My  Word  For  It 

Colonel  Potterby  and  Uie  Duchess 

Cutter,  Dr.  Irving — ^Keeping  Well 

Dix,  Dorothy 

Dixie  Dugan 

Donald  I^ck 

Donnelly,  Antoinette — Beauty  and 
Health 

Driscoll,  Charles  B. 

Edson,  Peter 
Eliot,  George  Fielding 
Ellis,  William  T. — Sunday  School 
Le^n 

Fidler,  Jimmie 

Flournoy,  Ellen — Following  the 
Fashions 
Gasoline  Alley 


George,  Mrs.  Alexander — AP 
Fa^on  Editor 
Given,  Meta — Food  Column 
Grafton,  Samuel 
Haskin,  Frederic  J. — Answers  to 
Questions 
Harold  Teen 
Hambone 
Henry 

Hold  Everything 
Household  Arts  Needlework 
Patterns 

International  News  Service 
Joe  Palooka 
Kent,  Frank  R. 

Knox,  Mrs.  Lena — Maury  County 
Farm  Woman  (Farm  Column) 
Lawrence,  David 
Li’l  Abner 
Lindley,  Ernest 
Lippmann,  Walter 
Litkenhous — Difference  by  Score 
Ratings 

Little  Orphan  Annie 
Lowman,  Josephine 
McLemore,  Henry 
Mallon,  Paul 

Martin,  Marion — Dress  Patterns 

Mickey  Finn 

Moon  Mullins 

Myers,  Dr.  Gary  Cleveland 

Neighbors,  The 

North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
Off  the  Record 

Orr,  Gilbert — Speaking  of  Horses 


Parade 

Pegler,  Westbrook 
Popeye 

Private  Breger  Abroad 
Pyle,  Ernie 

R^t,  John  Marvin — ^Altar  Stairs 
Recipes  and  Food  Stories 
Religious  News  Service — ^This 
Week  in  Religion 

Russell,  Fred — “Sideline  Sidelights” 
Rice,  Grantland 
Rule,  Bob — “Tee  Talk” 

Saturday  Farm  Page 
Science  Today 
Shirer,  William  L. 

Short,  Lewis — ^Next  Week  in  the 
Garden 
Side  Glances 
Smilin’  Jack 
Smitty 

Steinbeck,  John 
Sunflower  Street 
Superman 
Tarzan 

Terry  and  the  Pirates 
Tracy,  Dick 
Thne  Out 

They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time 
United  Press 
Wade,  James  Palmer 
Wheeler,  Laura — ^Designs 
Williamson’s  Football  Ratings  and 
Predictions 
Winchell,  Walter 


CITY  ZONE  POPULATION  257,726 

Nashville  Also  Has  Metropolitan  Buying  Habits.  Get  Your 
Story  Across  in  These  Newspapers 


Nashville  Banner 

EVENING 

Nashville  Tennessean 

MORNING  SUNDAY 

REPRESENTED  BY 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Packing  his  bed  roll,  spare  shirt  and  port* 
able  typewriter,  George  Peterson  hitch¬ 
hiked  ten  thousand  miles  by  jeep,  plane, 
truck,  rail  and  shank’s  mare  to  bring 
Americans  the  first  comprehensive  story 
of  the  Alaska  Military  Highway. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


Tribune  sent  George  Peterson,  editorial 
page  columnist  whose  job  is  to  acquaint  the 
largest  audience  of  newspaper  readers 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  with 
themselves  and  their  environs. 

“Pete”  plodded,  rode  and  flew  from 
Minneapolis  to  Anchorage,  lived  in  bar¬ 
racks  and  road  camps,  talked  to  laborers, 
generals,  traders,  Eskimos.  His  conclusions, 
told  in  some  sixty  reports  to 
readers  of  The  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune: 

The  Alaskan  Military  High¬ 
way,  constructed  by  U.  S.  army 
engineers  and  civilian  road- 
builders  across  the  mountains, 
forests  and  muskeg  swamps  of  a 
Canadian  wilderness  twice  as 
large  as  Argentina,  clinches  the 
defense  of  Alaska.  Some  sections 


may  be  abandoned  when  title  passes  to 
Canada  at  the  war’s  end;  but  others  open 
the  rich  veins  of  two  million  square  miles 
of  North  America.  The  road  is  as  significant 
a  thrust  into  the  future  as  the  Wilderness 
Road  of  Daniel  Boone,  or  the  trail  Lewis 
and  Clark  blazed  in  1804-06. 

The  story  of  the  highway,  first  told  fully 
in  The  Minneapolis  Star  -  Journal  and 
Tribune,  exemplifies  the  news- 
gathering  enterprise  of  these 
newspapers;  helps  explain  why 
in  Minnesota  and  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley  more  than  300,000 
V  families  every  weekday,  more 
than  350,000  every  Sunday,  look 
to  The  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 
and  Tribune  as  a  complete  news 
source,  as  wise  counsellor,  good 
George  Peterson  neighbor  and  dependable  friend. 


'AH!  MR.  PETERSON, 
I  PRESUME."  . 


“Military  boondoggle”.  .  .“lifeline  that 
saved  Alaska”.  .  .“engineering  miracle” 
.  .  .“it’ll  be  abandoned  after  the  war”.  .  . 
“can  never  be  completed”.  .  .“route  to 
postwar  riches”.  .  . 

Through  clouds  of  dust  and  mosquitoes 
and  half-drawn  curtains  of  censorship, 
mixed  stories  about  the  new  Alaska  Mili¬ 
tary  Highway  sifted  down  across  the  border 
to  Minnesota,  gateway  of  the  new  frontier. 

To  explore  the  road,  the  rumors  and  the 
region.  The  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and 
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Mrs.  Irene  Reid  Is 
Ad  Manager  of 
2  Southern  Dailies 

Started  as  "Printer's  Devil" 
On  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star 
And  Morning  World 

By  H.  H.  BRINSMADE 

Monroe,  La.,  Oct.  18. — Advertising 
director-in-chief  of  two  leading  south¬ 
ern  newspapers  having  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  25,000 
daily,  is  the 
unique  and  re¬ 
sponsible  post 
occupied  by  Mrs. 

Irene  Sims  Reid, 
who  recently 
represented  the 
Monroe  News- 
Star  and  Morn¬ 
ing  W orld  at 
the  convention 
of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives’  Mrs.  Ir.ne  R.id 
national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  last  week.  she 

was  the  only  woman  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  attendance. 

Mrs.  Reid,  one  of  the  few  wornen 
in  the  country  to  hold  a  position 
usually  assigned  to  a  man,  last  May 
rounded  out  25  years  of  continuous 
service  on  the  newspapers  she  repre¬ 
sents. 

Was  "PriRter’s  Devil" 

Back  in  May,  1918,  Miss  Irene  Sims 
started  to  work  for  the  News-Star, 
then  a  small  afternoon  daily.  She 
was  printer’s  devil;  ran  a  job  press; 
carried  mail;  even  scrubbed  out  the 
place  at  the  close  of  day.  But  soon 
she  graduated  from  this  tedium  and 
was  assigned  to  answer  the  telephone 
and  make  herself  generally  useful  in 
the  business  office.  But  the  ambitious 
and  personable  young  woman  did  not 
long  remain  in  a  minor  position.  She 
sought  to  sell  advertising  on  a  Friday 
grocery  page  and  made  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  that  she  was  soon  shifted  again, 
this  time  to  full-time  advertising. 
Learning  advertising  from  the  ground 
up  in  the  hard  way,  she  advanced 
steadily  until  three  years  ago,  when 
her  employer,  James  L.  Ewing,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  retired,  and  she 
succeeded  him,  being  in  charge  of  a 
staff  of  five  workers. 

Issues  of  "Plus  Business”  and  other 
publications  have  featured  Mrs.  Reid 
in  times  past.  She  is  no  longer  Irene 
Sims  but  Mrs.  Stanley  Reid,  who  is 
national  and  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Morning  World  and 
News-Star. 

Special  editions  have  been  prepared 
and  sold  by  Mrs.  Reid  and  assistants 
that  have  ranked  highly  with  the  pro¬ 
fession.  These  are  issued  by  the  two 
papers  each  fall  and  at  other  times 
when  conditions  warrant,  and  in¬ 
variably  they  have  amazed  with  the 
volume  of  advertising  carried.  Special 
issues,  looming  large  from  an  adver¬ 
tising  sense,  the  past  several  years 
were  the  Pay  Roll  edition.  Food  Stamp 
edition.  Spring  Fashion  editions  and 
many  others  of  less  presumptuous 
proportions. 

Mrs.  Reid’s  latest  achievement  was 
the  1943  special  Pre-Fall  Victory  Edi¬ 
tion,  which  appeared  the  last  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  which  contained  approxi¬ 
mately  50  pages  and  5,000  inches  of 
vertising.  Ordinarily  it  has  required 
several  weeks’  effort  from  a  special 
corps  of  solicitors  to  get  such  adver¬ 
tising  prepared  and  sold.  But  this 
last  issue  was  organized  almost  en¬ 
tirely  by  Mrs.  Reid,  in  person,  and  in 
four  days’  time.  She  also  carried  on 
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the  regular  advertising  work  for  two 
daily  papers  in  addition  to  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  advertising  for  the  special  edi¬ 
tion.  She  states  that  she  was  able  to 
do  this  because,  from  long  experience, 
she  knew  the  personal  requirements, 
in  an  advertising  way,  of  her  many 
clients  and  the  confidence  that  these 
placed  in  her  ability  was  such  that 
she  was  able  to  sell  many  “ads”  over 
the  telephone,  writing  copy  in  the  of¬ 
fice.  Later  there  were  little  or  no  cor¬ 
rections  to  be  made. 

Next  to  her  absorbing  interest  in 
advertising,  Mrs.  Reid  is  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  landscaping  and  flowers.  Her 
home  grounds,  which  have  a  setting 
that  affords  a  riot  of  color  with  the 
greatest  possible  grouping  of  choice 
southern  flowers,  was  described  in  a 
former  issue  of  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens. 
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Soys  Bonks  Must 
Lead  Public  by 
Wise  Advertising 

Chicago,  Oct.  21 — Banks  and  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  through  their  adver¬ 
tising,  must  lead  Americans  to  be  a 
thrifty  and  practical  people  in  the 
post-war  era  ahead,  Ben  E.  Young, 
vice-president.  National  Bank  of  De¬ 
troit,  told  members  of  the  Financial 
Advertisers  Association  at  their  28th 
annual  convention  which  closed  here 
today. 

Mr.  Young,  in  delivering  the  key¬ 
note  address  at  the  opening  session 
on  Tuesday,  urged  banks  to  take  a 
more  aggressive  stand  in  formulating 
policies  which  affect  public  opinion 
generally.  He  said  that  the  future 
of  independent  banking  in  America 
lies  with  the  “genius  of  the  American 
people  in  sifting  out  the  truth  and 
placing  their  confidence  where  con¬ 
fidence  is  due.” 

Must  Explain  to  Pnepin 

’The  speaker  suggested  that  bankers 
must  take  a  more  active  public  stand 
on  government  financial  policies  which 
so  greatly  affect  the  lives  of  every 
individual.  “People  look  to  banks 
for  guidance,”  he  said.  “In  this  po¬ 
litical  field,  silence  may  be  a  grave 
mistake.”  He  pointed  out,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  someone  must  explain 
to  the  American  people  that  only 
through  heavy  taxes  can  this  nation 
pay  for  the  war  and  avoid  fatal  infla¬ 
tion.  He  also  urged  that  banks  give 
the  public  more  information  in  the 
war-to-peace  reconversion  field  and 
in  the  conversion  of  individual  re¬ 
sources. 

“It  is  difficult  to  make  a  radical  out 
of  a  man  with  bonds  and  money  in 
the  bank,”  declared  Mr.  Young. 
"Solvent  people  can  always  recognize 
a  phoney.” 

Lou  E.  Townsend,  FAA  president 
and  assistant  vice-president.  Bank  of 
America,  San  Francisco,  stressed  the 
theme  of  the  convention  in  emphasiz¬ 
ing  “collective  thinking  for  individual 
action.”  In  the  past,  he  said,  far  too 
much  financial  advertising  has  been 
too  dull  to  do  a  satisfactory  public 
relations  job.  It  is  only  recently,  he 
added,  that  financial  advertising  has 
reached  its  full  maturity. 


“Bank  advertising  must  ring  with 
the  same  sincerity  as  that  of  any 
manufacturer  who  advertises  his 
products,”  said  Mr.  Townsend.  “Those 
who  direct  bank  advertising  must 
know  the  banking  business  and  have 
a  friendly  understanding  of  people.” 

Capt.  E.  V.  Rickenbacker  addressed 
the  association’s  annual  banquet. 
Other  guest  speakers  included  T. 
Spencer  Shore,  vice-president  and 
treasurer.  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.; 
James  W.  Irwin,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.;  Don 
U.  Bridge,  special  consultant.  War 
Finance  Division;  Elarl  L.  Kelly,  vice- 
president,  Bank  of  America;  Robert 
F.  Spindell,  Chicago  attorney,  and 
W.  J.  Hinton,  British  Information 
Service. 

■ 

Pa.  Publishers 
Discuss  Paper, 

Job  Problems 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Oct.  18 — About  75 
western  Pennsylvania  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  Regional  Meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  here  today  heard  reports 
on  the  newsprint  situation,  wage  and 
job  stabilization  problems,  salvage 
drives,  and  other  wartime  subjects. 

Judging  from  discussions  from  the 
floor,  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  publishers  have  not  saved  as 
much  newsprint  under  L-240  as  was 
expected.  Criticism  of  the  appeals 
system  was  expressed  by  several. 

Colonel  J.  H.  Zerbey,  H,  Pottsville 
Republican,  president  of  the  PNPA, 
reviewed  the  entire  newsprint  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
WPB  Printing  and  Publishing  Di¬ 
vision.  E.  D.  Becker,  business 
manager  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph, 
strongly  expressed  the  hope  that 
that  there  would  be  no  Washington 
regulation  of  subscription  rates  and 
no  official  dictation  of  how  allotted 
paper  would  be  used.  His  remarks 
were  warmly  applauded. 

Colonel  Zerbey  also  gave  a  report 
on  publisher  control  of  advertising  to 
save  newsprint. 

Colley  S.  Baker,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Salvage  Division,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Council  of  Defense,  and  the 
WPB,  told  the  group  that  there  was 
greater  need  now  for  the  collection 
of  scrap  than  a  year  ago,  and  he 
urged  publisher  support  of  programs 
to  collect  scrap,  waste  paper,  fats  and 
tin  cans.  To  cooperate  with  his  or¬ 
ganization,  Colonel  Zerbey  named  the 
following  committee: 

William  R.  Lynett,  Scranton  Times; 
Oliver  J.  Keller,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette;  David  S.  Loeb,  Philadelphia 
Record;  H.  E.  Trout,  Manheim  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Colonel  ^rbey,  who  will 
also  serve  on  the  committee. 

Several  publishers  reported  they 
were  having  trouble  in  getting  ap¬ 
proval  of  wage  increases  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  by  both  newspaper 
and  employes.  In  some  places,  ffiis 
was  counted  a  serious  matter  because 
of  the  manpower  shortage. 

Edward  Irving  Bates,  Meadville 
Tribune  Newspapers,  presided. 


Warner  Heads 
Utah-Idaho 
Ad  Managers 

Twin  Falls  Times-News 
Executive  Succeeds 
Robert  Martin 

Complexities  of  the  “ad  man’s”  task| 
in  wartime  provided  the  theme  of  Ae  | 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  Utah- 
Idaho  Advertising  Manager’s  Assocu- 
tion  Oct.  10  and  11  in  Logan,  Utah 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Logan  Her., 
ald-Journal,  with  Robert  W.  Martir. 
advertising  manager  of  the  host  nevs- 
paper,  directing  the  sessions  as  retir¬ 
ing  president. 

Mr.  Martin  was  succeeded  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Warner,  advertising  manager  ol' 
the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times-Nevu. 
who  announced  ^at  the  next  assoda- 
tion  meeting  will  be  conducted  In 
Twin  Falls  in  April,  1944. 

Other  new  officers  of  the  association 
are:  A.  A.  Campbell,  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
une-Telegram,  ,  vice-president;  and  i 
George  H.  Jacobsen,  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner,  secretary-treac- 
urer. 

Presf  as  Wartime  Weapon 

Keynoting  the  sessions,  Mark  Pet¬ 
erson,  general  manager,  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  emphasized  thei 
potency  of  a  free  press  as  a  wartime’ 
weapon — ^helping  citizens  to  under¬ 
stand  war  responsibilities,  helping  to: 
build  morale,  helping  to  establish  thej 
four  freedoms  in  allied-occupied  lu- 
tions  and  playing  an  important  rde| 
in  preserving  freedom  at  home. 

“After  the  war  is  won,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  will  point  the  way  to  L 
a  sound,  economic  and  lasting  peace'* 
he  predicted. 

’The  role  of  the  “ad-man”  in  keep-i 
ing  merchants  informed  on  wartime  j 
regulations  and  in  helping  with  thej 
preparation  of  advertising  copy  was) 
reviewed  by  the  association’s  newt 
president,  Mr.  Warner. 

George  H.  Jacobsen  discussed  thei 
development  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  citing  the  development  as  0De| 
of  “great  affect  on  the  reading  habits! 
of  consumers.”  This  view  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  a  panel  discussion  in 
which  Logan  housewives  and  home 
economics  students  from  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Logan  par¬ 
ticipated.  The  women  speakers  agreed 
that  they  “are  more  interested  than 
ever  in  newspaper  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  wartime  shopping  conditions, 
and  respect  stores  which  support  war 
projects  in  advertising. 

“Women  also  prefer  products 
known  to  them  through  advertising," 
the  women  speakers  added.  . 

Of  special  interest  to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  reported  Amos  Jenkins,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Deseret  i 
News,  is  the  fact  that  northern  Utah ; 
and  southern  Idaho  has  experienced  a  ’ 
greater  wartime  increase  in  payroll' 
than  elsewhere  in  the  west.  . 

Wr.  Warner  also  reported  that  the 
association  contemplates  expanding  ih 
membership  to  include  several  west¬ 
ern  Wyoming  newspapers  which  have 
requested  permission  to  join  the  or-  i 
ganization. 

FREE  COPIES  DROPPED 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  18— To  meet  the 
newsprint  reduction,  the  Savannah ; 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Press  no ! 
longer  will  give  free  papers  to  em¬ 
ployes  or  advertisers,  the  papers  have 
announced.  The  papers  also  will 
eliminate  preferred  positions  for  ad- 1 
vertisers,  will  limit  classified  adver-l 
tising  to  one  page,  and  will  ask  regu-l 
lar  advertisers  to  reduce  space. 


AMERICAN  WEEKLY  CHANGES  FORMAT 

THE  INCREASING  cuts  in  the  supply  of  newsprint  which  earlier  forced 
the  American  Weekly  to  cancel  some  of  its  advertising  have  now  necessi¬ 
tated  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  publication.  Beginning  Jan.  2,  1944,  the 
page  will  be  tabloid  size,  10%  by  15%  inches,  with  the  advertising  page  9V4  by 
14%  inches.  As  nearly  as  it  can  judge,  the  management  feels  it  will  be  in  a 
position  to  publish  the  Weekly  in  issues  averaging  32  to  36  pages,  providing 
8  to  9  color  pages  in  the  32-page  issue  and  up  to  12  in  the  36.  The  new 
size  will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  war  or  until  such  a  time  when 
additional  paper  makes  it  possible  for  the  Weekly  to  return  to  its  original 
full-page  size. 


More  than  10  million  acres  of  Douglas  Fir 
timhp.r  nrp.  nnm  renAii  for  JiarDPSt  in  the. 


hoists  and  mill  equipment.  Ahead  he  impor¬ 
tant  developments  in  plywood,  jiulp,  cellulose 
and  prefabrication.  Seattle  is  a  solid  city  based 
on  solid  enterprise!  The  SEATTLE  TIMES 
is  the  preferred  newspaper  in  7  out  of  10 
Seattle  homes. 


i.TX  timber  are  now  ready  for  harvest  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest . . .  enough  to  re-build  every 
home  in  America! 

Over  15  million  acres  are  in  protected  new 
growth  —  and  each  year  12  million  seedlings 
are  grown  in  State  and  industry  nurseries. 

Timber  is  a  renewable  resource.  In  50  years 
a  Douglas  Fir  grows  to  125  feet.  It  is  the  seri¬ 
ous  intent  of  lumbermen  here  to  provide  timber 
for  generations  to  come. 

Timber  is  a  permanent  resource  that  con¬ 
tributes  millions  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  Seattle.  For  in  this  city  are  many  sawmills 
.  .  .  builders  of  logging  trucks,  cars,  engines, 
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Offers  12-Point 
Program  to  Whip 
Carrier  Turnover 

W.  R.  Schaeien  Marinette 
Eagle  Star,  Shows  How 

To  Keep  Boys  on  Job 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

We  return  to  the  current  problem 
of  maintaining  adequate  carrier  organ¬ 
izations  in  wartime,  recognizing  that 
circulation  managers  are  well  aware 
of  their  respective  problems  in  this 
respect,  yet  are  seeking  the  counsel  of 
others  as  how  best  to  handle  the  dif¬ 
ficult  situation. 

W.  R.  Schaefer,  Marinette  (Wis.) 
Eagle  Star,  offered  some  concrete  ad¬ 
vice  in  addressing  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Northern  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  St.  Paul.  He 
summarized  his  advice  as  follows: 

Offers  12  RecenMeadaNeas 

(1)  Be  careful  in  the  selection  of 
carriers;  (2)  Get  the  best  boys  from 
the  best  families;  (3)  Get  them  as 
young  as  the  law  allows;  (4)  Encour¬ 
age  older  boys  to  take  other  jobs;  (5) 
Visit  with  the  parents;  (6)  Encourage 
them  to  take  a  real  interest  in  their 
boy’s  route;  (7)  Impress  on  them  the 
importance  of  good  business  training; 
(8)  Know  your  boys;  (9)  Treat  them 
as  if  they  were  men;  (10)  Don’t  allow 
any  seemingly  insignificant  question 
to  go  unanswered;  (1)  Encourage 
their  patriotism;  (12)  Make  them  feel 
that  ^ey  are  working  with  you,  not 
for  you. 

Speaking  as  a  circulator  of  a  small 
daily  newspaper,  Mr.  Schaefer  pointed 
out  the  small  city  daily  is  particularly 
dependent  upon  the  American  boy  for 
delivery  of  the  paper.  Without  him, 
the  average  daily  would  have  to  com¬ 
pletely  revise  its  established  system 
of  distribution.  He  stated  in  part: 

“The  American  boy  of  today  is 
quite  generally  like  the  boy  of  yes¬ 
terday.  He  is  perhaps  a  little  better 
informed  on  current  affairs  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  bit  more  worldly-wise.  The 
biggest  difference,  however,  between 
him  and  the  boy  of  yesterday  is  the 
high  emotional  strain  under  which  he 
labors.  Like  his  parents,  he  is  some¬ 
what  unsettled  in  the  world  which  is 
also  unsettled  in  playing  the  grim 
game  of  war.  His  mind  is  not  so  much 
on  his  school  work  nor  on  his  paper 
route  as  it  was  before  the  war.  In¬ 
structors  in  your  own  schools  will 
tell  you  that  they  are  having  difficulty 
in  keeping  boys’  minds  on  their  stud¬ 
ies.  The  boys  of  today  are  dreaming 
— not  of  building  bridges  or  going  in¬ 
to  business — but  of  war.  Their 
thoughts  are  with  their  older  brothers 
or  other  relatives  or  friends  who  are 
in  the  armed  forces.  Their  minds  are 
brimful  of  P/38’s,  B-24’s,  bazookas 
and  other  implements  of  war.  To¬ 
day’s  boy  pictures  himself  riding 
these  weapons  as  the  fiery  knights 
rode  their  chargers  into  battle.  He 
shoots  down  Zeros,  he  encircles  Nazis 
— he  dreams  of  war.  Your  task  and 
mine  is  to  understand  this  emotional 
state  and  do  all  we  can  to  turn  his 
thoughts  back  to  normal  things — the 
everyday  things  of  life. 

Lett  Need  for  Income 

“Yesterday’s  newspaper  carrier  boy 
really  needed  the  money  he  earned 
from  his  route.  He  was  an  important 
and  almost  necessary  part  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  economic  scheme.  He  saved  his 
money  to  buy  his  clothes  or  put  him¬ 
self  through  school.  The  war  has 
changed  much  of  that.  The  average 
carrier’s  parents  today  are  making 
more  money  than  they  ever  made  be¬ 


fore.  Both  mother  and  father  in  many 
cases  are  working.  They  feel  that 
they  do  not  need  the  money  he  makes 
in  delivering  papers.  Consequently, 
two  things  are  likely  to  happen.  First, 
he  has  more  money  to  spend  and  more 
opportunities  to  spend  it  on  things  that 
will  do  him  little  good.  Second,  with 
less  need  of  that  income,  he  is  likely 
to  lose  interest  in  his  paper  route. 

“Temptations  that  are  great,  law 
enforcement  that  is  lax,  strike  agita¬ 
tion  that  is  prevalent,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  disregard  for  the  finer  things  in 
life  is  bound  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

“Every  boy  has  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  him,  and  it  is  your  obligation  and 
mine  to  see  that  the  good  is  cultivated 
so  that  it  may  grow.  Every  boy  likes 
to  be  considered  a  man;  a  newspaper 
boy  wants  to  be  considered  a  business 
man.  We  must  treat  him  that  way. 
We  must  encourage  him  in  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  job.  We  must  know 
him  by  his  first  name,  visit  with  him 
individually,  lead  him  to  a  discussion 
of  his  personal  problems,  counsel  him 
and  commend  him.  We  must  know 
his  traits,  good  and  bad.  We  must 
praise  the  good  and  try  to  correct  the 
bad  in  a  friendly  sort  of  way. 

■oys  Are  Patriotic 

“The  boy  of  today  is  imbued  with 
patriotism.  We  must  elaborate  on 
that  patriotism.  We  must  emphasize 
the  importance  of  good  citizenship. 
We  must  encourage  his  efforts  to  sell 
War  Stamps  as  a  vital  part  of  the  war 
effort.  We  must  enlist  his  support  in 
every  patriotic  undertaking  that  we 
can  find  for  him. 

,  “We  must  also  know  the  boy’s  par¬ 
ents.  They  must  know  us;  they  must 
know  that  we  have  a  personal  interest 
in  their  sons;  that  they  can  call  upon 
us  for  help  and  advice  if  needed.  The 
circulator  should  have  a  friendly  visit 
with  the  parents  of  his  boys  at  least 
every  sixty  days.  Once  we  have 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  parents, 
as  well  as  their  boys,  we  are  on  the 
way  to  a  better  carrier  organization 
and  a  greater  contribution  to  good 
citizenship.” 

Emergency  Appeal 
APPROPOS  of  Mr.  Schaefer’s  re¬ 
marks  on  carrier  boys,  is  the  emer¬ 
gency  appeal  to  parents  of  Dallas 
boys  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Dallas  News.  'The  ad  pointed  out  that 
distribution  in  residential  areas  of 
Dallas  is  being  threatened  by  the  lack 
of  schoolboys.  The  war  effort  has 
drawn  heavily  upon  teen-age  young¬ 
sters,  stated  the  News,  which  pointed 
out  that  until  Pearl  Harbor  more  than 
500,000  boys  were  in  the  newspaper 
service  as  “Little  Merchants,”  earn¬ 
ing  from  $5  to  $9  for  a  few  hours’ 
work  before  and  after  school. 

Emphasizing  the  benefits  of  carrier 
service  by  boys,  the  ad  suggests  that 
parents  consider  the  future  of  their 
sons  during  the  reconstruction  period 
ahead,  stating: 

“A  boy  at  the  age  of  13  will  be  a 
man  in  eight  more  years.  The  job 
that  he  will  be  qualified  to  take  at 
that  time,  and  the  salary  he  can  com¬ 
mand,  will  be  determined  by  the  edu¬ 
cation  he  has  received  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  he  has  had.  Boys 
who  stay  in  school,  and  who  operate 
newspaper  routes  in  their  spare  time, 
are  making  good  preparation  for  the 
future.  In  fact,  many  of  today’s  lead¬ 
ers  in  business,  industry  and  the  pro- 
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fessions  acquired  the  habits  of  learn¬ 
ing,  earning  and  saving  in  the  days 
of  their  youth.” 

Advice  to  Carriers 
AND  WHILE  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  carrier  boys,  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  quote  a  recent  Detroit 
Times  carrier  boy  poster,  in  which  a 
carrier  is  depicted  tossing  a  coin.  The 
poster  offers  the  following  sage  advice: 

“The  Lord  Gave  Us 
Two  Ends  to  Use, 

One  to  Sit  With, 

One  to  Think  With; 

Success  Depends 

On  Which  We  Choose, 
Heads 
We  Win. 

Tails 

We  Lose.” 

Central  States  Program 
THE  PROGRAM  for  the  fall  confer¬ 
ence  of  Central  States  circulation 
managers,  meeting  Nov.  1-2,  at  the 
Medinah  Club,  Chicago,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Byron  Vedder, 
Urbane  (Ill.)  Courier,  vice-president 
and  program  chairman. 

The  program  follows: 

MOXD.W  MORNINC. 

Testimonial  to  Men  in  Service — Willard 
llursman,  Bloomington  Pantagraph. 

Wliat  ilappens  in  1943  When  You  Raise 
Rates  -Fred  Newman.  Joliet  HeraldS'ews. 

How  to  Successfully  Refuse  to  Sell  a  Person 
a  Newspaper — Jack  Price,  livann’ilU  Courier- 
Press. 

How  Some  Newspapers  Save  Newsprint — 
Elmer  Wickham,  Cedar  Rapids  Gasette. 

Newspeint  Conservation  Clinic 

Conducted  by  W.  F.  Lester,  Peoria  Journal- 
Transcript  and  George  Schmid,  Battle  Creek 
Plnqnirer-Xcies. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Stock  Ownership 
Plan — Elmer  Schroeder,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Circulation  Post  War  Planning— Robert  W. 
Taylor,  Flint  Journal. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON 

Training  Circulation  Men — Prof.  Arne  Rac, 
L’niversity  of  Illinois. 

Sponsored  .Vetivities  for  Carriers — Walter 
.\ronoff,  Detroit  Times. 

The  War  Service  Corps-  J.  11.  Ilirks,  Deea- 
tnr  Herald  Fr  Re-eiew. 

Junior  Helps  Out — Walter  .\ndrews.  Ft. 
Il'ayiie  S’cses-Sentiiial. 

Careike  Ci.imc 

Conducted  by  Rex  F'isher,  Fast  St.  Louis 
Journal  and  A.  Hi.  Meyer,  Clinton  Herald. 

W'ar  Ilonds  and  War  Stamps — Sain  Viniiig. 
War  .Saving-  Staff. 

TCESDAY  .MORNING 

Ui.strict  Managers,  Always  a  Pain  in  the 
Neck —Now  a  Throbbing  Headache--Harold 
Shugard,  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 

Discussion  of  Feileral  Regulations  Affecting 
Circulation — Conducted  by  Edward  Keefe, 
Ottum7va  Courier. 

Observations  on  Newspai>er  Circulation  Prac¬ 
tices  Toilay^ — George  Hrandeiiburg,  Editor  & 
Pl'BLISIIEE. 

Hitler  Changed  Our  Minds — Harold  Cram, 
LaCrosse  Tribune  and  Leader  Press. 

Mail  Rikim  Clinic 

Conducted  by  John  Canny,  Madison  State 
Journal  and  Clarence  Cooke,  Ann  Arbor  Xeivs. 

Stuff — John  Stafford,  Rockford  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic. 
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Oregon  Publisher  ^ 
Delivers  Paper  Route  f 

’The  carrier  boy  shortage  struck  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  otid 
News  hard  Oct.  13,  when  even  Pub- 
Usher  Frank  Jenkins  jumped  into  the 
breach  and  delivered  papers  in  the  ! 
Hot  Springs  district  to  196  amazed 
subscribers. 

Just  as  the  Wednesday  edition  went 
to  press,  a  shortage  of  four  regular 
carriers  was  discovered  and  no  substi¬ 
tutes  available.  Volunteers  were 
called  for.  Malcolm  Epley,  managing 
editor,  went  off  post-haste  with  the 
papers  for  Merrill  and  Malin;  Wesley 
Guderian,  news  editor,  went  on  tb 
Chiloquin  route;  Maurice  Miller,  dr- ' 
culation  manager,  took  one  city  route, 
and  Gerald  Wryn,  carrier  dispatcher, 
another. 

Everything  seemed  under  control 
until  another  carrier  walked  into  the 
business  office,  dumped  his  bags  and 
papers  on  the  floor,  and  said,  “I  quit” 

Those  newspapers  should  have  been 
on  the  doorsteps  of  the  Hot  Springs 
district. 

Jenkins  volunteered  and  set  out 
with  Mrs.  Jenkins  driving. 

Night  fell,  and  he  became  anxious 
that  the  householders  know  their 
papers  had  arrived. 

So  instead  of  merely  tossing  a  news¬ 
paper  on  a  dark  porch,  he  rang  the 
doorbell,  handed  the  Herald  and  News 
in,  apologizing  for  its  late  delivery. 

That  took  time.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  route,  news  of  the  identity  of  the 
“carrier  boy”  had  spread  ahead,  and 
subscriber-friends  waited  to  kid  the 
publisher  and  commiserate  with  him 
when  he  arrived. 

Instead  of  the  usual  hour  or  hour 
and  a  half  required  for  delivery  of  that 
route,  Jenkins  worked  steadily  for 
four  hours.  ’The  last  subscriber  re¬ 
ceived  his  paper  at  9:50  pm. 
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Because  this  entire  area  is 
largely  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural,  newspaper-reader 
hours  are  evening-geared. 

Home  reading  means 
longer-time  reading  .  .  . 
more  CONCENTRATION 
.  .  .  more  advertising-con¬ 
sciousness.  This  is  the  base 
of  this  newspaper’s  service 
to  you. 
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(Entering  25,597  Greater 
York  homes  (A.B.C.)  THE 
DISPATCH  can  and  does 
deliver  more  advertising 
influence  than  any  other 
advertising  medium. 
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Doing  i3i,No.  1  job 


on  the 


Publishers'  No.  1  Headache 


-  Hauo  would  you  do  all  three  of  these:  - 


1.  REALLY  save  newsprint 
yet  2.  Do  the  best  job  for  the  reader 
and  still  3.  Keep  giving  the  advertiser  his  money’s  worth 

That’s  the  publishers'  No.  1  headache  today.  Some  have  sacrificed  one  thing.  Some  have  sacrificed  another. 
We  think  The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  done  all  three  with  no  appreciable  sacrifice  of  anyone’s  interest. 


1.  How  we  have  saved  newsprint 

We  have  saved  it:  Nearly  ~,ooo,ooo  pounds  (13%  less  in  1943  to  date  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1941 ),  although  both  daily  and  Sunday  circulations 
are  substantially  larger  than  two  years  ago. 

We  have  resisted  the  natural  temptation  to  let  circulation  “boom.” 

We  have  cut  distant  circulation  to  the  bone. 

We  have  cut  out  returns  .  .  .  daily  and  Sunday. 

We  have  eliminated  Sunday  pre-tlates. 

We  offer  no  prizes,  no  premiums,  no  contests. 

We  limit  our  editions  to  three  a  day. 

We  have  cut  the  size  of  classified  (although  we  are  No.  1  in  classified). 
We  have  drastically  cut  free  copies  and  tear  sheets. 

2.  How  we  do  the  best  job  for  the  reader 

We  have  held  the  decrease  in  editorial  space  to  a  moderate  one. 

We  have  kept  The  Press  first,  in  reading  time,  among  Pittsburgh  pajiers. 
We  have  given  the  most  complete  coverage  of  war  and  domestic  news. 
We  have  permitted  no  weakening  in  editorial  policy  or  performance. 


3.  How  we  are  giving  the  advertiser 
his  money* s  worth 

We  have  concentrated  circulation  in  the  rich  trade  area  where  every  copy 


We  have  kept  The  Press  preferred  reading  in  70%  of  the  newspaper 
reading  homes  in  metropolitan  Pittsburgh. 

We  have  obtained  five-day  options  from  national  and  cooi^crative  adver¬ 
tisers,  to  give  everyone  a  better  chance. 

The  upshot  of  these  and  fifteen  other  steps  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  all 
difficulties.  The  Press  is  actually  bought  by  more  people  in  Pittsburgh 
today  at  4^  than  last  year  at  j^,  and  at  12^  on  Sunday  than  at  the 
previous  lO^  price,  and  it  remains  in  No.  I  place  in  retail,  general  and 
classified  advertising. 

Thanks  for  your  helft.  We  promise  any  future  restrictions  will 
be  imposed  equitably  and  with  maximum  advance  notice. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


No. 


1 


IN  PITTSBURGH 
IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 


Represented  by  the  National  Advertising  Department,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Offices 
in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Memphis,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco. 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHER 


Coast  Papers 
Ask  WPB  to 
Amend  L-240 

Non-metropolitan  Papers 
Call  for  More  Equal 
Allocation  of  Newsprint 

Members  of  the  non-metropolitan 
section  of  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington,  in  convention  at  Olym¬ 
pia  this  week,  petitioned  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  to  amend  L-240  so  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  news¬ 
print  could  be  achieved. 

The  resolution,  signed  by  Werner 
A.  Rupp,  president,  said: 

Text  of  Petition 

“Whereas,  Limitation  Order  L-240 
relating  to  the  curtailment  of  news¬ 
print  consumption  as  issued  and  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Printing  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  has  grievously  discriminated 
against  the  smaller  newspapers  of  this 
state  and  of  the  nation;  and  whereas, 
the  principles  of  this  order  as  inter¬ 
preted  and  applied  by  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  with  each  succeeding 
curtailment  of  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  has  increased  the  inequities  be¬ 
tween  non-metropolitan  and  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers;  and  whereas,  the 
continued  application  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  connected  with  the  apparent  nec¬ 
essity  of  further  curtailments  in  news¬ 
print  consumption  threaten  to  destroy 
entirely  the  functioning  of  a  large 
number  of  non-metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  through  the  reduction  of  news¬ 
print  available  to  them  below  sub¬ 
sistence  levels; 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we, 
the  members  of  the  non-metropolitan 
section  of  the  Allied  Daily  Newspapers 
of  Washington,  in  convention  assem¬ 
bled  this  16th  day  of  October,  do 
hereby  petition  the  War  Production 
Board  to  so  amend,  revise,  and  inter¬ 
pret  Limitation  Order  L-240  as  to 
guarantee  to  all  newspapers  a  sub¬ 
sistence  allowance  of  newsprint  before 
applying  any  further  rationing  form¬ 
ula,  especially  one  which  has  its  base 
on  previous  record  of  consumption; 

“Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  here¬ 
by  petition  the  War  Production  Board, 
in  considering  a  formula  for  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  such  newsprint  as  there  re¬ 
mains  available  after  a  subsistence 
allowance  has  been  allotted  to  each 
newspaper,  to  evaluate  all  newsprint 
uses  by  newspapers  in  terms  of  the 
primary  function  of  the  newspapers — 
that  of  disseminating  current  and 
timely  information.” 

■ 

Lafayette  Awards 
Doctor  of  Letters  to  2 

Easton,  Pa.,  Oct.  22. — Two  well- 
known  newspapermen  today  were 
honored  by  their  Alma  Mater,  La¬ 
fayette  College,  when  the  honorary 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Letters  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  during  the  annual 
Founders’  Day  exercises. 

They  are  Col.  Ernest  G.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
Publishing  Co.,  and  publisher  of 
the  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  and 
Record,  and  Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News. 

Both  have  been  active  in  civic  and 
business  affairs  since  graduation  from 
college. 

Col.  Smith  was  graduated  from  La¬ 
fayette  in  1894  and  from  Yale  Law 
School  in  1896,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bars  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

On  May  28,  1898,  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  Infantry  and  served  in  the  Cu¬ 
ban  and  Philippine  campaigns,  during 


which  he  was  twice  cited  for  “gal¬ 
lantry  in  action,”  and  was  awarded 
the  Certificate  of  Merit  Decoration 
on  each  occasion.  He  was  on  special 
duty  with  the  American  Expedition¬ 
ary  Forces  in  the  Chinese  Boxer  cam¬ 
paign  in  1900  and  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  on  March  21,  1901,  to  return 
to  civil  life. 

He  became  associated  with  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Leader  in  1905,  which 
in  1908  was  merged  with  the  Times- 
Leader.  In  1939,  through  the  merger 
of  the  three  Wilkes-Barre  dailies, 
under  the  ownership  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  Publishing  Co.,  he  became  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration. 

When  the  United  States  entered 
the  first  World  War,  he  became  an 
instructor  at  the  first  Officers’  Train¬ 
ing  Camp  at  Madison  Barracks,  N. 
Y.,  being  appointed  commander  of 
the  Third  Battalion,  309th  Infantry, 
78th  Division.  He  was  sent  overseas 
in  July,  1917.  Later  he  joined  his 
command  at  St.  Mihiel  and  saw  ac¬ 
tive  service  in  both  that  and  the  Ar- 
gonne  campaigns.  In  October,  1918, 
he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Military 
Records  Department,  Central  Record 
Office,  Bourges,  France,  returning  to 
the  United  States  in  July,  1919,  with 
all  records  of  the  A.  E.  F.  collected 
from  Russia,  England,  Germany  and 
France.  He  was  decorated  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing  with  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  He  is  a  past-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  Felmly  was  graduated  from 
Lafayette  in  1916  and  joined  the  New¬ 
ark  News  in  June  of  that  year.  He 
has  been  with  that  paper  ever  since, 
except  the  15  months  he  was  in  the 
Army  during  the  first  World  War, 
having  spent  nine  months  overseas 
with  the  Transportation  Corps.  He 
served  successively  as  North  Jersey 
editor,  state  editor,  city  editor,  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  and  managing 
editor  since  1933.  In  1937  he  was 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

■ 

Press  Freedom  Set 
For  Relief  Meeting 

Washington,  Oct.  21 — Free  access  by 
the  press  to  meetings  and  interviews 
with  the  500  delegates  who  will  attend 
will  feature  press  arrangements  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  meeting  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City,  N.  J.,  beginning  Nov.  10.  The 
meetings,  which  will  last  at  least  two 
weeks,  will  extend  the  work  done  at 
the  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  food  conference 
but  drop  every  vestige  of  press  ar¬ 
rangements  employed  there. 

Delegates  of  the  44  United  Nations 
will  meet  at  the  White  House  Nov.  9, 
sign  articles  of  association  and  will  be 
addressed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Their  first  meeting  will  take  place 
Nov.  10  at  the  Claridge  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  with  the  press  on  hand.  The 
principal  press  room  will  be  in  the 
Claridge.  Except  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  executive  sessions,  ail  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  attended  by  the  press. 

Neither  the  delegates  or  the  news¬ 
men  will  live  at  the  Claridge,  that 
hostelry  having  been  assigned  for  of¬ 
fice  space  during  the  meetings.  A  sec¬ 
ond  press  room  will  be  operated  at  the 
nearby  Madison  Hotel.  To  increase 
the  flow  of  news,  make  access  to  dele¬ 
gates  easier,  and  supply  background, 
Robert  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  who  will  be  in 
charge  of  press  arrangements,  will 
have  an  international  staff  of  newsmen 
from  other  United  Nations  assisting 
him.  Mr.  Parker  is  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  foreign  relief  and 
rehabilitation  operation  (the  Lehman 
Committee).  He  has  had  a  long  and 


outstanding  career  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  as  chief  of  bureaus  at  War¬ 
saw,  Budapest,  and  Berne.  He  cov- 
erd  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  the  League 
of  Nations  and  the  German  invasion 
of  Poland. 

Shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor  he 
joined  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  In¬ 
formation,  and  later  spent  more  than 
a  year  a.s  chief  for  eastern  Europe  of 
OWI  with  headquarters  at  Istanbul. 

■ 

Cites  Ideal  Ownership 
Of  Newspapers 

“The  ideal  ownership  of  a  news- 
pajjer  is  by  an  individual  or  a  group 
who  has  no  economic  interest  except 
in  newspapers  and  hence  has  no 
client  but  the  public,”  said  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  editor  of  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar,  in  an  address  Oct.  7 
before  the  Knoxville  Kiwanis  Club. 
It  was  a  National  Newspaper  Week 
event  at  which  newspaper  editors 
from  East  Tennessee  were  guests. 

Speaking  on  “A  Free  Press,”  Mee¬ 
man  said  free  citizens  of  a  democracy 
and  a  free  press  make  a  team  which 
is  unbeatable  when  they  work  to¬ 
gether.  “A  citizen  or  a  citizens’  or¬ 
ganization,  working  alone,  can  accom¬ 
plish  much,”  he  said.  “A  newspaper 
working  alone  can  accomplish  much. 
But  citizens  and  newspapers  working 
together  can  accomplish  anything. 
The  citizens  should  get  acquainted 
with  the  editor  and  exchange  views 
with  him.  A  much  neglected  instru¬ 
ment  of  democracy  is  the  letter  to 
the  editor.” 

■ 

Cuts  Off  Copies  to 
Far  Distant  Points 

New  Orleans,  Oct.  15. — The  New 
Orleans  Item  has  cut  off  about  5,000 
papers  to  far  distant  points  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Mississippi,  Ralph  Nicholson, 
publisher,  said  today.  “We  have  elim¬ 
inated  service  to  some  places  entirely 
and  have  put  others  on  a  <io  return 
basis,”  he  added. 

“We  have  reduced  our  total  news 
content  in  two  years  from  nearly  120 
columns  to  an  average  of  about  84  col¬ 
umns.  Space  devoted  to  spot  news 
remains  the  same.  The  reductions 
were  accomplished  by  eliminating 
some  features,  reducing  others,  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  headlines  and  such  de¬ 
partmental  news  as  society,  sports  and 
finance,”  he  stated. 

The  circulation  of  the  Item  last 
month  averaged  more  than  25%  ahead 
of  September,  1941,  he  stated.  Ad¬ 
vertising  not  yet  rationed  on  the  Item, 
will  be  rationed  later  if  necessary,  Mr. 
Nicholson  said. 

E.  S.  Myers  Elected  to 
Head  Ohio  Select  List 

E.  S.  Myers,  Middletown  (O.) 
Journal,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  Ohio  Select  List  of  Newspapers  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Columbus,  Oct, 
4.  Also  named  were  Raymond  E. 
Dix,  Wooster  Record,  vice-president; 
Frank  W.  Spencer,  Newark  Advocate, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  these  direc¬ 
tors:  R.  L.  Heminger,  Findlay  Repub¬ 
lican-Courier;  Frank  Daubel,  Fremont 
Messenger,  and  Mr.  Dix. 

Fifty  men  from  Columbus  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  Were  guests  at  the  meeting, 
featured  by  the  newspaper  presenta¬ 
tion,  “Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Ac¬ 
tion,”  recently  completed  by  the  new 
business  committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Representative  Association  of  Chicago. 

Officers  elected  by  the  Advertising 
Managers  Association  of  the  Ohio  Se¬ 
lect  List  were  L.  E.  Toller,  Marietta 
Times,  president;  O.  O.  Overly,  Chilli- 
cothe  Gazette,  vice-president,  and 
Fred  J.  Edwards.  Bellevue  Gazette, 
secretary-  treasurer. 


Army  Officer  Seizes 
Cameras  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Oct.  21— Mrs.  E.  V.  Ricken. 
backer,  wife  of  the  famous  World  War 
I  air  ace,  read  her  husband’s  prepared 
speech  at  the  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Association  banquet  this  week  when 
the  latter  cabled  he  was  detained  over¬ 
seas  on  a  mission  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Preceding  the  dinner  cameras 
of  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun 
photographers  were  seized  on  order 
of  Maj.  Gen.  H.  S.  Aurand,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Sixth  Service  Com¬ 
mand,  after  pictures  had  been  taken  of 
Mrs.  Rickenbacker. 

Gen.  Aurand  removed  the  plates  be¬ 
fore  returning  the  cameras  to  photog¬ 
raphers. 

The  melee  occurred  in  a  cocktail 
room  where  the  photographers  had 
been  invited  to  take  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Rickenbacker. 

President  Lewis  F.  Gordon,  of  FAA, 
later  issued  a  statement  saying  “this 
is  a  civilian  affair  and  Gen.  Aurand 
was  only  a  guest  here.  Neither  he  nor 
any  other  Army  officer  had  any  right 
to  interfere.” 

Herald  Tribune  Has 
Sumner  Welles  Pieces 

Sumner  Welles,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
will  write  a  series  of  25  weekly  articles 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  he 
announced  in  Washington  this  week. 
The  articles  will  be  distributed  na¬ 
tionally  by  the  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Harry  Staton,  manager  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate,  told  Editor  &  Pubusher  a  record 
list  of  newspapers  already  have  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  Welles  pieces.  Every 
important  city  approached,  he  said, 
signed  up  immediately.  Five  requests 
have  come  in  from  London  newspa¬ 
pers  including  the  London  Times. 

AGENCY  N^UVIED 

Chicago,  Oct.  21— Kellogg  Co.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  today  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  to  place  its  advertising  on  Corn 
Flakes,  Rice  Krispies,  Shredded  Wheat, 
Krumbles  and  Bran  Flakes,  effective 
Dec.  1,  1943. 


Press  Wireless 
Contacts  Mihoilovitch 

continued  from  page  15 


president  in  charge  of  traffic,  was  im¬ 
mediately  advised  by  Mr.  Christie. 
Washington  verified  YTG’s  identity. 
Permission  was  obtained  from  the  FCC 
for  handling  one-way  releases  from 
the  new  station. 

Contact  was  made  with  YTG  who 
was  announcing  the  station’s  location 
as  the  “woods  and  mountains  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.”  Would  WPK  handle  impor¬ 
tant  government  and  press  messages 
for  them,  the  station  wanted  to  know. 
The  releases  would  come  from  the 
Democratic  Yugoslavia  News  Agency, 
established  for  the  aid  of  the  fighting 
forces  of  Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich, 
YTG  explained. 

Interruptions  indicate  that  YTG  is 
in  a  “hot  spot”  near  the  fighting.  After 
being  off  the  air  for  two  days.  YTG 
“apologized”  when  it  came  on  again, 
explaining  that  a  big  battle  had  been 
going  on  nearby.  In  another  instance. 
YTG  left  the  air  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  Returning  after  a  few  hours, 
the  operator  curtly  announced,  “The 
Nazis  were  after  us.” 

How  the  station  was  established,  how 
it  is  equipped  and  other  details  about 
it.  Press  Wireless  and  the  world  would 
like  to  know,  but  no  one,  probably, 
will  have  the  full  story  until  after  the 
war. 
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NEW  YORK -PIVOT  OF  THE  FUTURE 


A  BOOK  entitled  “One  World”  sells  one 
million  copies  in  two  months . . .  Dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors  arrive  by  plane  as  a 
matter  of  course  from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australia  ...  A  million  American  men 
have  come  to  know  and  understand  coun¬ 
tries  they  scarcely  noticed  in  their  geogra¬ 
phy  books  .  .  •  Public  opinion  polls  register 
progressively  higher  interest  in  world  aifairs 
.  .  .  These  aspects  of  war  will  build  the 
foundations  of  the  peace. 


top  executives  to  office  boys  . . .  more  people 
than  any  of  the  other  industries  which  have 
made  this  country  great — railroads,  steel, 
automobiles,  agriculture.  The  center  of  this 
pivotal  Industry  is  New  York.  More  New 
York  workers  are  engaged  in  business  man¬ 
agement  than  in  all  the  manufacturing 
trades  combined — i  ,600,000  of  them.  Their 
work  shops  take  the  shape  of  skyscraper 
office  buildings  rather  than  mills  and  fac¬ 
tories.  Their  work,  no  less  than  that  of 
their  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  production 


lines,  is  responsible  for  America’s  miracle 
of  production. 

When  victory  is  won.  New  York  is  destined 
to  grow  enormously  as  “Headquarters 
City.”  Thousands  of  American  companies, 
now  local  in  scope,  will  see  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  national  and  international  expan¬ 
sion.  They  will  want  offices  in  New  York, 
close  to  contemporaries,  to  their  competi¬ 
tion,  their  biggest  customers,  and  their 
best  new  markets.  With  the  world’s  largest 
airport  and  the  world’s  most  important  sea¬ 
port,  New  York  will  play  host  to  the  leading 
industrialists,  statesmen,  scientists  and 
business  men  of  every  country  of  the  globe. 
Certainly,  also.  New  f  ork’s  business  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  more  than  ever  attractive  to  en¬ 
terprising  organizations  of  other  countries. 

If  our  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  to  be  based  on  co-operation  and  collabo¬ 
ration,  American  business  management  has 
an  important  contribution  to  make,  and 
New  Y  ork,  the  leading  management  city  of 
the  world,  will  truly  be — the  pivot  of  our 
future. 


The  peoples  of  the  world  glimpse  a  future 
in  which  they  will  have  enough  to  eat 
for  health  and  strength,  enough  to  wear 
for  comfort,  and  four  walls  and  a  roof  to 
keep  out  hostile  weather.  Modest  as  this 
dream  may  appear,  its  realization  depends 
on  the  conquest  of  nature  by  business  and 
industrial  technology  .  .  ,  What  the  Y  ankee 
calls  “Know-how.” 


ESPECIALLY 
FOR  EXECUTIVES 


Of  companies  concerned  with 
centralized  management 


The  New  York  HeraM  Tribune  has  prepared  a 
book  entitled  “Anieriea'.’*  NuiiilKr  One  Indus¬ 
try.**  It  gives  the  ba-ic  statistital  data  of 
Business  Management  as  America's  greatest 
industry  and  New  York  as  its  headquarters, 
including  number  of  men  ami  women  working 
in  Business  Management  compared  with  other 

industries . data  on  New  York  as  heath 

quarters  city,  such  as  concentration  of  leading 

U.  S.  companies  here . extetit  and  growth 

of  rinled  office  areas . center  of  banking 

. of  adverti.sing . high  rate  of 

war  !>ond  purchases . of  retail  sale.s  gains 

. of  life  insurance  hel  l . of  taxes 

p;iid . more.  Please  address  your  request 

for  a  copy  to  the  New  York  II'Tald  Tribune, 
230  West  41^t  Street.  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 


Know-how,  the  science  of  business  manage¬ 
ment,  is  the  contribution  that  America  will 
make  toward  the  future-dream  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  earth. 


NEW  YORK 

Jieralb  ^Tribune 


Business  management  is  so  American  that 
it  is  now  by  far  the  largest  American  indus- 
try^  It  employs  ten  million  workers,  from 


NEW  ^-'ORK  .  THE  CAPITAL  OF  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 
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Classified  Ads 
For  Workers 
Okayed  by  WMC 

By  FELIX  S.  TOWLE 

Frank  L.  McNamee,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  WMC,  wrote  a  happy  end¬ 
ing  for  the  “Philadelphia  story”  (E. 
&  P.  Oct.  2,  page  32)  of  that  city’s 
employment  stabilization  program  in 
his  recent  statement  of  policy  endors¬ 
ing  the  tise  of  classified  advertising 
in  the  recruitment  of  workers  to  es¬ 
sential  occupations  and  shortage  fields. 
Mr.  McNamee’s  intelligent  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  WMC  policies  regarding 
employer  advertising  might  well  serve 
as  a  national  pattern  for  a  harmon¬ 
ious  and  workable  arrangement  in 
the  establishment  of  other  local  em¬ 
ployment  stabilization  programs.  His 
statement  was  put  on  the  wires  of 
the  press  associations  and  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  country 
publi^ed  it. 

Mr.  McNamee’s  statement  was  is¬ 
sued  following  a  conference  of  the 
Philadelphia  CAMs  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  WMC.  Important  in  the 
statement  of  policy  was  a  ruling  cov¬ 
ering  classified  advertisements  for 
workers  in  the  149  critical  skills  listed 
by  the  government  as  vital  to  the  war 
effort.  This  ruling  provides  that  em¬ 
ployer  advertisers  may  freely  adver¬ 
tise  for  employes  in  these  skills. 

Clastifiad  Effactive  Madlam 

“Advertising  for  critical  workers  by 
our  war  employers  is  not  only  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  WMC  but  is  also  wel¬ 
come  and  desirable,”  said  McNamee. 
"Classified  advertising  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  powerful 
media  we  have  in  rei suiting  workers 
for  war-essential  activities.  It  is  vital 
that  it  should  continue.”  McNamee 
pointed  out,  however,  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  still  has  the  responsibility  of 
clearing  the  hiring  of  a  critical 
worker  through  the  nearest  United 
States  Employment  Service  office. 
Such  clearance  can  be  effected  after 
the  worker  has  responded  to  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  and  been  interviewed  by 
the  employer. 

Paying  tribute  to  the  cooperation 
of  CAMs  in  regard  to  manpower  pol¬ 
icies,  the  regional  director  said:  “Their 
efforts  in  this  line  have  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  routing  men  to  the 
jobs  where  their  skills  and  strength 
can  do  the  most  for  the  war  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  job  shifting,  labor  piracy 
and  other  practices  which  waste  man¬ 
power  on  the  home  front  and  costs 
lives  on  the  fighting  front.” 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  CAMs 
of  the  local  newspapers  volunteered 
and  agreed  to  publish  either  as  a 
part  of  the  advertisement  or  at  the 
head  of  the  column  a  statement  that 
all  critical  hiring  must  be  cleared  by 
the  USES.  'This  announcement  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  current  pub¬ 
lished  caution  that  anyone  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  essential  activity  may 
not  transfer  without  a  statement  of 
availability. 

Publication  of  Wagoi 

The  statement  of  policy,  as  clarified 
by  McNamee,  also  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  an  existing  agreement 
that  holds  publication  of  wage  rates 
to  a  minimum— publication  of  rates 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  WMC,  by  mutual 
agreement,  might  prove  disruptive  to 
the  local  war  program.  Publication 
of  wage  rates  which  might  induce 
labor  pirating  was  agreed  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  wage  rates  by  less  essen¬ 
tial  employers  to  attract  workers  with 


essential  skills  also  be  eliminated  from 
advertisements.  Domestic  service, 
generally  unskilled  women  workers, 
and  part-time  employments  were  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  agreed  wage  ban. 

Philadelphia  CAMs  who  met  with 
representatives  of  the  WMC  were: 
Walter  D.  Barkdull,  Record;  Frank 
M.  Bechtel,  Bulletin;  Morton  G. 
Brandes,  Daily  News;  and  Joseph  H. 
Hopkins,  Inquirer.  H.  T.  MacFar- 
land  of  the  Bulletin  and  Felix  S. 
Towle,  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  were  also  present. 

Niaa  Pelut*  iu  Agreanaut 

The  nine  points  included  in  a  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  submitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers  by  the  WMC 
representatives  were: 

1.  Continuance  of  the  publication  of 
a  precautionary  announcement  regard¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  a  statement  of 
availability  for  the  transfer  of  work¬ 
ers  in  essential  activities. 

2.  Continuance  of  present  policy  for 
the  clearance  of  out-of-town  adver¬ 
tisements  by  the  USES. 

3.  Exclusion  of  newspaper  and  well- 
known  advertising  agency  box  num¬ 
ber  advertisements  from  the  request 
for  provisions  to  eliminate  “blind  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

4.  Establishment  of  a  policy  by 
newspaper  publishers  to  reveal  the 
identity,  upon  request  by  the  WMC, 
of  employer  advertisers  in  the  area. 

5.  Continuance  of  a  policy  em¬ 
ployed  by  CAMs  to  maintain  wage 
rate  quotations  to  a  minimum;  to  ex¬ 
clude  wage  rates  which  might  induce 
labor  piracy  and  those  of  less  essen¬ 
tial  employers  used  to  attract  work¬ 
ers  with  essential  skills.  Domestic 
service,  general  unskilled  female 
help,  and  part-time  employment  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  be  excluded  from  this 
mutually  agreed  wage  ban. 

Newspaper  Ads  Ohay 

6.  Acceptance  by  the  newspapers 
of  advertisements  for  critical  workers 
is  completely  agreeable  to  the  WMC 
providing  the  following  precautionary 
statement  (or  similar  statement)  ap¬ 
pears  either  with  the  text  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  as  a  part  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  WMC  statement  regarding  state¬ 
ments  of  availability. 

7.  The  WMC  accepts  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  reaching  policy  agree¬ 
ments  with  private  employment  agen¬ 
cies  relative  to  the  publication  of 
wage  rates.  Newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  publication  of  these  agency  ad¬ 
vertisements,  pending  further  advice 
from  the  WMC. 

8.  The  WMC  agrees  to  prepare  a 
news  story  to  be  released  to  all  papers 
setting  forth  clearly  that  employers 
should  feel  free  to  use  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  to  obtain  workers  with  cri¬ 
tical  skills.  TTie  same  story  will 
carry  a  statement  regarding  the  em¬ 
ployers’  responsibility  to  clear  with 
local  employment  offices  the  hiring 
of  all  persons  possessing  such  skills. 

9.  The  Area  Director  of  the  WMC 
agrees  to  circulate  all  Philadelphia 
area  employers  directly  to  dispel  any 
reluctance  to  use  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
workers  with  critical  skills. 

The  culmination  of  successful  ne¬ 
gotiations  between  newspapers  and 
representatives  of  the  WMC  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  affords  a  sterling  example  of 
cooperation,  through  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  of  CAMs  and  the  area  and  re¬ 
gional  directors  of  the  WMC  and  local 
manager  of  the  USES,  and  points  the 
way,  just  that  much  sooner,  to  the 
winning  of  the  war. 

Philadelphia  is  the  second  metro¬ 
polis  to  effect  an  exemplary  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangement  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  effort  under 
the  new  employment  stabilization 
plans.  Washington,  D.  C.,  had  pre¬ 


viously  effected  a  similar  program. 

Area  Director  Frank  L.  McNamee 
is  deserving  of  full  credit  and  high 
praise  for  the  efficient  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  bringing 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  fol- 
,rlowed  the  inception  of  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  plan  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
His  keen  analysis,  knowledge  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  true  value  of  class¬ 
ified  advertising  has  established  an 
interpretation  of  WMC  policies  worthy 
of  imitation  and  potent  and  produc¬ 
tive  to  the  voluntary  recruitment  of 
the  nation’s  manpower. 

Personals 

UEUTENANT  (j.g)  Loyal  PhUlips, 

USN,  of  Parish  &  Phillips,  newspa¬ 
per  counsellors,  Miami,  Fla.,  has  b^n 
assigned  to  the  Office  of  IMrector  of 
Public  Relations,  U.  S.  Navy,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Quinn  has  succeeded 
Arthur  Feicke  as  CAM  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph.  Mr.  Feicke 
entered  the  armed  service. 

Robert  L.  Chandler  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  CAM  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 
Democrat. 

Thomas  F,  Quinn,  formerly  CAM 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  John  A. 
Finneran  advertising  agency,  N.  Y.  C. 

Frances  McKee  succeeded  Julia 
Park  as  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times  CAM. 

John  C.  Hohmann  replaced  Lloyd 
Krichbaum  as  CAM  of  the  Steuben¬ 
ville  (O.)  Herald-Star. 

Ross  G.  Johnson,  former  CAM  of 
the  Glendale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Redondo  Beach  (Cal.)  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze.  Mel  Burgess,  for¬ 
merly  CAM  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Cal.)  Outlook,  has  been  named  as 
Mr.  Johnson’s  successor. 

Edna  C.  Relihan  was  appointed 
CAM  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald.  Wilfred  J.  Perry,  former  CAM, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  News-Press. 

m 

Plan  Awards  for  Best 
Real  Estate  Pages 

Washington,  Oct.  18. — An  award  for 
the  best  real  estate  page  of  1943  will 
be  made  by  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the  winner  to 
be  announced  at  Cleveland,  O.,  Nov. 
15.  A  winning  page  will  be  selected 
in  each  of  three  classes:  newspapers 
for  cities  of  more  than  500,000;  for 
cities  from  100,000  to  500,000;  for  cit¬ 
ies  below  100,000  population.  Pages 
which .  appeared  between  November, 
1942  and  November,  1943,  are  eli¬ 
gible,  and  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  real  estate  editor  will  given 
prizes.  Entries  are  to  be  sent  to  the 


NAREB  Department  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  1737  K  Street,  NW,  Washington. 

“The  real  estate  industry  has  long 
enjoyed  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  press  that  has  been  highly 
productive.  Newspaper  advertising 
has  always  been  a  major  factor  in 
successful  real  estate  operation. 

“In  addition  to  strong  response  to 
newspaper  advertising,  the  industry 
has  enjoyed  consistent  benefits  from 
real  estate  pages  and  real  estate  sec¬ 
tions.  The  combination  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  reporting  of  legiti¬ 
mate  news  in  real  estate  pages  is  un¬ 
beatable  for  producing  results. 

“We  feel  that  appropriate  recogni¬ 
tion  should  be  accorded  to  newspapers 
for  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
this  field.  Hence  the  award,  which 
we  hope  to  establish  on  an  annnal 
basis.” 

■ 

New  Approach  to 
Help  Wanted  Ads 

A  new  approach  in  Help  Wanted 
advertising  has  been  devis^  by  the 
gas  mask  division  of  Jc^nson  &  John¬ 
son,  Chicago,  in  which  women  are 
invited  to  attend  a  free  gas  mask  ex¬ 
hibition,  with  movies,  music  and 
special  entertainment  as  the  principal 
attractions. 

Paid  display  space  in  Chicago  daily 
newspapers  and  neighborhood  week¬ 
lies  is  being  used  to  advertise  the  ex¬ 
hibition,  housed  in  a  big  tent  near  the 
plant.  The  style  of  copy  featured  is 
that  associated  with  circus  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  no  mention  of  “help  wanted” 
appears  in  the  ad,  other  than  a  line 
at  the  bottom  referring  to  the  hours 
during  which  the  Johnson  &  Johnson 
employment  office  is  open. 

The  showmanship  approach  to  re¬ 
cruiting  women  war  workers  is  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Marvin  Green, 
Chicago  advertising  agency  executive, 
who  has  been  named  coordinator  of 
the  recruiting  program  for  Johnson 
&  Johnson.  Carrying  out  the  show¬ 
manship  technique  in  advertising  and 
in  the  entertainment  offered,  the 
show  includes  a  panorama  of  pic¬ 
tures,  showing  working  conditions  in 
the  gas  mask  division  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson;  a  model  production  line; 
and  dramatic  movies  of  gas  mask  pro¬ 
duction  and  use. 

Newspaper  ads  point  out  the  exhi¬ 
bition  is  l^ing  put  on  “solely  to  show 
you  what  goes  on  inside  one  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  ‘finest,  cleanest,  most  modem 
war  plant.’”  No  attempt  is  made  to 
offer  employment  in  the  advertising. 
Women  are  invited  to  com»»  and  “see 
the  show.”  Results  have  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good,  according  to  J.  Nel¬ 
son,  Stuart,  general  manager  of  the 
gns  mask  division.  The  recruiting 
campaign  opened  Oct.  17  and  “is 
serving  its  purpose,”  said  Stuart. 
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EVERY  EXTRA  MILE  FREIGHT  TRUCKS  ROLL  BRINGS  VICTORY  CLOSER 


yinoRvsiAus 

IF  HICHWfflfS  FAIL 

MEN  IN  TRUCKS  ARE  DOING  A  JOB  NO  OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  CAN  HANDLE! 


LET’S  never  forget— this  is  a  motor- 
I  ix«d  war!  Battle-fronts— vital  war 
industries- farms  — all  are  geared  to 
motor  transportadon.  Because  no  other 
system  equals  the  flexibility  and  de¬ 
livery  speed  of  trucks! 

Today  —  with  l/20th  the  carrying  »• 
padty  ^  t^  rails,  trucks  are  hauling 
t/4  the  rail  load . . .  and  getting  it  there 
in  /e«  tbttn  holf  tbt  time!* 

That  includes  moit  rush  sbH>ments  lot 
war  plants,  many  of  them  built  where 


omly  truck  tremjfort  can  serve  them  . . . 
mott  of  ot^  food . . .  milliom  of  tout  of 
eompmemt,  ammunition,  supplies  for 
fighting  men  overseas. 

Highways  —  under  such  strain  —  and 
ravaged  by  weather—^  wear  out. 
Roads  are  built  to  be  “expendable” 
just  as  military  equipment  is.  Yet,  roads 
must  be  kept  usable  —  or  victory  will 
stall.  To  shorten  the  war,  trucks  must 
be  kept  rolling—]^ . . .  Roads  must  be 
maintained  properly— nowl 


GOOD  ROADS  OR  BAD -TRUCKS  MUST  GET  THROUGH! 


FROM  RAW  MATERIALS  TO  FINAL  ASSEMRLY,  TRUCKS  SPEEO 
PLANE  PROOUCTHW  AS  NO  OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM  CANI 
Of  701  plants  checked,  over  6S%  of  all  freight  was  carried 
by  truck.  War  production  is  geared  to  highway  transporta¬ 
tion.  Trucks  "flow  in"  para . . .  when  and  as  they’re  needed . . , 
link  the  nation’s  war  plants  into  one  vast  assembly  line. 


.Cars  and  buses  get  millions  of  war  workers  to 


plants  that  no  other  transport  system  reaches. 


when  bad  roads  delay  workers,  war  produaion 


bogs  doom,  victory’s  stalled. 


ROADS  UNE  THIS  ROB  OUR  WAR  EFFORT  OF  PRECIOUS  6AS,  RUBBER  AND  EQUIPliENT 

See  that  ’’blister’’.’  Wtether  did  that.  With  on  those  that  roU.  Road  commissioners  de¬ 
gas,  rubber,  and  replacement  para  greatly  spite  terrific  handicaps  have  managed  (o  keep 
restricted,  even  minor  damage  from  roads  trafic  moving,  but  greater  road  maintenance 
can  lay  trucks  up  . . .  impose  added  burdens  is  needed. 

TRUCKS  SUPPLY  THE  MONEY  FOR  ROAD  UPKEEP. ..  LET’S  GIVE 
OUR  HIGHWAY  COMMISSIONS  THE  MEN  AND  MATERIAL  THEY  NEED! 


LETS  PLAN  AMERICA’S  POST-WAR  ROADS  RI6HT  NOW! 
Roads  the  way  you  want  ’em— a  unified  highway 
system  free  from  bonle  necks,  blind  curves,  and 
slow-moving,  congested  traffic  New  roads  are  a 
post-war  "must”,  provide  vast  employment.  But 
to  get  them  requires  planning  now. 


Highways  Commissions,  restricted  by  pri¬ 
orities  and  shortages  of  manpower,  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment,  have  done  a  swell 
job  keeping  essential  roads  usable.  But— 
Road  damage— due  to  weathering  and 
heavier  war  traffic— is  snereasine . . .  while 
road  maintenance  is  decreasing.  Highway 
replacement  and  reconstruction  is  now 
less  than  one-tbird  of  womsn/— according 


to  the  U.  S.  Public  Roads  Commissioner. 
Unless  adequate  repairs  are  authorized 
soon,  this  increasing  road  damage  will 
hamper  all  highway  traffic— trucks,  buses, 
essential  cars  —  impairing,  wasting,  and 
damaging  precious  motor  equipment . . . 
and  impeding  the  nation’s  war  effort. 

It’s  not  solely  a  question  of  money. 
Special  taxes  paid  by  America’s  5,000,000 


trucks  exceed  one  balf  billion  dollars  an¬ 
nually.  While  your  car  rests,  trucks  are 
paying  for  our  highways. 

Roads  can  and  must  be  maintained! 
’They  are  America’s  production  lifeline. 
But  our  Highway  Commissions  need 
tools,  materials,  and  men  —  now! 

THE  AmerkahTruckimg  INDUSTRY 
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N.  Y.  Times  Photogs 
Want  Post-War 
Camera  of  Wood 

By  JACK  PRICE 

We  were  informed  that  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  are  making  a  survey  of  the 
needs  of  newspaper  photographers  for 
the  post-war  period.  Some  of  these 
concerns  have  been  in  the  camera  and 
photographic  accessories  business  for 
many  years  and  some  are  about  to 
engage  in  this  business.  Following 
the  pattern  established  by  this  col¬ 
umn,  the  manufacturer’s  representa- 
tatives  are  asking  the  same  questions 
which  are  being  answered  weekly  in 
this  department. 

Many  of  the  agents  of  the  old  es¬ 
tablished  firms  are  well  known  to 
newspaper  photographers  and  they 
have  little  or  no  difiiculty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  answers  to  their  questions.  On 
the  other  hand  the  new  representa¬ 
tives,  who  do  not  speak  the  patois  of 
the  press  cameraman’s  clan,  are  hav¬ 
ing  troubles.  Illustrating  this  point 
we  refer  to  a  scene  which  took  place 
at  the  photographic  department  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

False  Secrecy 

Everyone  who  knows  William 
Freese,  manager  of  the  Times  Photo 
Department,  will  agree  that  Bill  is  an 
affable  gentleman  and  one  who  will 
go  far  out  of  his  way  to  please  a  vis¬ 
itor  regardless  of  his  mission.  Re¬ 
cently,  a  manufacturer’s  representa¬ 
tive  called  to  interview  Bill  and  get 
his  ideas  on  a  post-war  camera.  Bill, 
not  having  met  this  person  before, 
naturally  asked  what  firm  he  repre¬ 
sented.  The  answer  was  so  evasive 
ihat  Bill  was  forced  to  refuse  infor¬ 
mation  especially  when  the  stranger 
intimated  that  it  was  all  very  secret. 

It  is  well  known  that  newspaper 
photographers  are  responsive  to  in¬ 
quiries  on  articles  in  which  they  have 
an  interest.  Cameras  and  photo¬ 
graphic  accessories  are  the  tools  which 
they  use,  hence,  any  discussion  about 
these  articles  are  bound  to  interest  the 
news  cameramen.  But,  if  agents  of 
manufacturing  concerns  wish  to  insult 
the  intelligence  of  the  photographers, 
they  need  only  to  cloak  themselves  in 
mystery. 

It  so  happened  that  we  visited  Bill 
Freese  and  some  of  the  boys  of  the 
Times  staff  to  ask  questions  on  this 
very  same  subject.  In  the  group  with 
Freese  were  Ernest  Sisto  and  Ben 
Greenhaus.  When  it  comes  to  cam¬ 
eras  there  are  few  men  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  who  are  more  technically  quali¬ 
fied  to  discuss  the  mechanics  of  cam¬ 
eras  than  Sisto.  He  invented  the 
Sisto  focal  plane  synchronizer,  which 
is  more  or  less  standard,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  best  repair  men  on 
all  types  of  equipment  used  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  is  now  experimenting  with  a 
new  type  of  between-the-lens-shutter 
which  he  expects  to  be  of  great  value. 

Size  of  Camera 

Bill  Freese  is  a  seasoned  veteran  of 
the  profession  who  can  contribute 
some  helpful  ideas.  Greenhaus  has 
been  with  the  Times  a  few  years  but 
has  been  in  the  profession  much 
longer.  When  asked  about  the  size 
of  the  camera  that  would  best  suit 
the  newspaper  photographers  all  three 
expressed  an  opinion  calling  for  a 
Speed-Graphic  type  camera  SVi  x  AVa 
size.  Sisto,  with  an  idea  for  mechan¬ 
ical  perfection,  stated  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  be  wise  in  elim¬ 
inating  any  Bakelite  parts  because  he 
has  found  that  the  parts  made  of  this 
material  are  not  rugged  enough  for 
the  rigors  of  news  coverage. 


In  the  matter  of  construction,  these 
three  men  agreed  that  the  camera  of 
the  future  should  be  constructed  of 
wood.  This  opinion  is  the  first  we 
have  heard  where  wood  was  given 
preference  over  metal.  It  was  argued 
that  cameras  made  of  wood  are  less 
apt  to  be  damaged  by  accidents  than 
those  of  metal.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  when  an  all-metal  camera  is  ac¬ 
cidentally  dropped  it  will  be  more  apt 
to  fall  out  of  alignment  than  the 
wooden-made  boxes.  To  substantiate 
this  view  they  referred  to  the  old  Ica 
cameras  which  were  always  being  re¬ 
paired  for  this  fault. 

In  reference  to  other  accessories 
they  stated  that  a  camera  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  in  presentation  than  the  auto- 
bile.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  the 
early  days  of  automobiles,  all  parts 
such  as  windshield  wipers,  starters, 
horns  and  other  necessary  accessories 
were  purchased  separately,  making 
the  cost  of  the  auto  quite  high.  To¬ 
day  when  an  automobile  is  bought  it 
has  all  the  accessories  included  in  the 
construction  of  the  car  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  includes  all  of  them. 

Accestorict  Built  In 

These  Times  men  agree  that  a  cam¬ 
era  should  have  all  the  necessary  ac¬ 
cessories  built  into  the  camera  and 
that  the  one  purchase  price  should 
cover  everything.  As  Freese  ex¬ 
plained,  why  should  extra  but  neces¬ 
sary  camera  equipment  be  just  at¬ 
tachments.  In  reference  to  the  range 
and  view  finders  it  was  agreed  that 
these  devices  belong  to  a  camera  but 
that  the  viewing  and  range  finding 
should  be  one  operation  and  that  the 
scanning  window  be  large  enough  to 
permit  a  quick  sight. 

It  was  also  suggested  by  these  sea¬ 
soned  photographers  that  something 
should  be  done  about  devising  a  quick 
and  dependable  film  tramsport  with 
easy  access  for  rapid  removal.  Sisto 
offered  another  idea  about  shutters 
which  sounds  reasonable.  He  claims 
that  if  a  dependable  between-the-lens 
shutter  could  be  made  with  accurate 
speed  up  to  1/lOOOth  of  a  second,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
focal  plane  shutter  in  the  camera. 

He  also  explains  that  it  would  elim¬ 
inate  the  necessity  of  employing  two 
types  of  ssmchronizers.  When  he 
made  this  statement  he  looked  a  little 
sad  because,  after  all,  he  invented  a 
focal  plane  shutter  and  if  this  new 
suggestion  was  accomplished  he  might 
lose  the  revenue  from  royalties  should 
the  manufacture  of  his  device  be  ter¬ 
minated. 

Another  point  which  all  three  agreed 
upon  was  the  uselessness  of  an  ejector 
for  flash-bulbs  should  some  device 
of  such  nature  be  built  into  the  cam¬ 
era.  They  explained  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  waste  flash-bulbs  has  caused 
much  embarrassment  because  the 
spent  bulbs  have  often  been  tossed 
carelessly  about  by  cameramen  when 
working  under  pressure.  In  some 
places  the  management  is  particular 
about  not  having  used  bulbs  rolling 
about  the  floors. 

The  information  presented  in  these 
columns  may  be  of  material  value  to 
the  manufacturers,  and  we  hope  it  is, 
but  what  is  more  important,  it 
represents  the  views  of  newspaper 
photographers  who  know  what  they 
need.  Ilie  day  of  producing  equip¬ 
ment  for  newspaper  photographers 
based  upon  practical  experience 
rather  than  trial  and  error,  has  ar¬ 
rived  and  the  success  of  the  products 
will  in  a  large  measure  depend  upon 
the  close  cooperation  of  working  news 
cameramen  and ,  manufacturers. 

Must  Use  Priorities 

PHIL  SPERRY,  of  Wabash  Photolamp 

Co.,  informs  us  that  in  accordance 
with  the  new  regulations,  newspapers 
must  continue  to  use  their  AA-2X 


priorities  for  flashbulbs.  He  states 
that  the  regulations  cover  this  point 
and  that  altoough  the  restrictions  on 
bulbs  has  been  lifted  considerably, 
the  interpretation  reveals  that  those 
who  are  able  must  produce  priorities. 

Parisr  IlL,  Daily  in 
Temporary  Plant 
After  Drastic  Fire 


$75,000  Loss  to  Mechanical 
Departments  .  .  . 

Printing  in  Charleston 


Two  weeks  after  fire  completely 
wiped  out  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  its  plant  on  Oct.  2,  the  Paris 
(Ill.)  Daily  Beacon-News  was  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  near-normal  basis  in  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  although  actual  print¬ 
ing  will  continue  at  the  plant  of  the 
Charleston  (Ill.)  Courier  until  the 
Beacon-News’  16-page  Goss  rotary 
can  be  rebuilt  and  re-erected  by  Goss 
engineers.  Despite  completeness  of 
the  destruction,  which  put  the  press 
room  and  foundry,  composing  room 
and  all  composing  machines  out  of 
commission,  the  newspaper  never 
missed  an  issue,  and  even  on  the  day 
of  the  fire  issued  a  single-sheet  edi¬ 
tion  printed  at  the  plant  of  the  Kansas 
Weekly  Journal,  14  miles  away.  From 
that  time,  until  the  temporary  plant 
was  equipped,  the  newspaper’s  daily 
editions  were  set  and  printed  by  the 
Courier,  with  the  two  newspaper 
forces  working  side  by  side  to  issue 
the  two  dailies  almost  simultaneously. 

The  temporary  quarters,  two  doors 
from  the  fire-ravaged  newspaper 
plant,  were  equipped  with  two  Inter¬ 
types  and  two  Linotypes,  located 
among  used  machinery  offerings  in 
Illinois  cities.  Stereotype  equipment, 
foundry  and  composing  room  saws 
and  other  equipment  were  assembled 
in  the  same  way.  Regular  employes, 
equipment  salesmen  and  machinists 
from  neighboring  plants  worked  night 
and  day  to  put  the  plant  in  operation. 


Rebuilding  Plant 

Work  has  already  started  on  re¬ 
building  the  plant,  which  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  will  take  three  months.  The 
press  was  taken  down  by  Goss  en¬ 
gineers  and  most  of  it  taken  into  the 
plant  for  rebuilding  except  for  what 
could  be  handled  in  local  machine 
shops.  It  will  be  reassembled  on  the 
same  foundation  and  frame,  which 
alone  escaped  damage.  Of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  five  Linotyi)es  two  were  a 
total  loss  and  three  adjudged  capable 
of  salvage,  although  three  months  will 
be  required  for  the  work.  Heat  was 
so  intense  during  the  blaze  that  mats 
in  the  magazines  turned  to  molten 


{  ore  described  in  an  iliustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 

910  East  138th  it.  at  Eust  River  Nt  w  York.H.Y . 


metal  and  the  brass  ran  down  onto  I 
the  keyboards  in  streams. 

The  fire  started  at  5:45  ajn.,  shortly 
after  the  janitor  had  built  a  fir«  in 
the  foundry,  although  this  was  not 
believed  responsible  since  the  bl^ 
spread  with  such  rapidity.  Hearing 
a  muffled  roar  while  at  the  front  of 
the  building,  the  janitor  opened  the 
door  between  the  business-editorial 
section  and  the  mechanical  depart- 
ments  to  find  those  quarters  filled 
with  smoke  and  flame.  Leaking  gas 
was  considered  a  possible  cause  of  the ' 
fire,  in  which  the  loss  may  total . 
$75,000.  ’ 

The  Beacon-News  was  established 
by  the  late  E.  M.  Jenison,  editor  of  ^ 
the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Daily/  Com-  j 
monwealth  for  27  years,  who  went  to  i 
Paris  in  1926  where  he  purchased  the  i 
Paris  Beacon  and  a  year  later  merged  ! 
it  with  the  Paris  Daily  News. 

The  rotary  press  was  installed  in  ! 
1927  and  a  model  newspaper  building  | 
in  modem  design,  with  a  structural  i 
glass  front,  was  erected  in  an  exten-  I 
sive  remodeling  program  carried  out 
in  1936.  Editorial  and  business  office  | 
sections  of  the  building  escaped  dam¬ 
age  except  by  smoke  and  water. 

The  newspaper  still  is  operated  by 
the  Jenison  family,  with  Miss  Ernes¬ 
tine  Jenison  actively  in  charge  as  as¬ 
sociate  publisher,  and  Mrs.  Mary  L. 
Jenison  as  publn^er.  The  founder’s 
son,  Edward  H.  Jenison,  left  the  news¬ 
paper  organization  last  spring  to  en¬ 
ter  the  naval  service  as  a  lieutenant 
(jg).  Stationed  at  present  under  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Air  in  Washington,  he  was  granted 
an  emergency  leave  to  help  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  plant  but  returned  to  duty 
Oct.  14.  Lt.  Jenison  was  editor  of  the 
newspaper  from  1931  and  general 
manager  from  1937  until  he  entered 
the  service. 

BUYS  ARK.  DAILY 

Fred  N.  McCollum,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Monroe  County  Sun, 
Clarendon,  Ark.,  has  bought  the  For¬ 
rest  City  (Ark.)  Times-Herald  and 
job  printing  plant  from  the  Times- 
Herald  Publishing  Co.  The  sale  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  assets  of  the  company 
except  the  building.  The  Times-Her¬ 
ald  is  the  oldest  business  in  Forrest 
City  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  East¬ 
ern  Arkansas.  It  was  established  in 
1871  and  merged  with  the  Herald  in 
1919  when  John  T.  Durst,  the  retir¬ 
ing  publisher  acquired  the  business. 
Mr.  McCollum,  a  veteran  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  published  the  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty  Sun  for  20  years  until  t.ne  plant 
burned  recently.  Thomas  Allen,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Monroe 
County  Citizen,  Brinkley,  Ark.,  has 
purchased  the  name,  advertising  con¬ 
tracts,  subscription  lists  and  good  will 
of  the  Sun. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceans 


HOIMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  our 
American  customers 
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How  America 
is  using  one  of  its  greatest 

war  weapons 


When  war  struck,  the  United  States  had 
one  asset  unmatched  by  any  of  our  enemies 
or  our  allies. 

This  asset  was  the  enormous  number  of 
our  people  who  listened  to  the  radio  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  they  ate  their  dinner  and  supf)er  . . . 
and  who  could  be  reached  with  vital  war  mes- 
sages  every  day  of  the  year. 

This  audience  consisted  of  about  100 
million  citizens  whom  the  Government  could 
count  on  to  turn  to  their  radios — not  just 
hope  that  they  would. 

Today,  for  example,  the  Government 
knows  that  from  25  to  30  million  people 
will  listen  to  Fibber  McGee  &  Molly  . . . 
23  to  25  million  to  tbe  Lux  Radio  Theater 
...  23  to  27  million  to  Jack  Benny . . .  and 
so  on  down  the  list. 


Business  did  this 

In  generous  measure,  business  has  turned 
over  this  powerful  weapon  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  be  used  to  spread  messages  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Every  one  of  the  big  network  shows  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  local  station  pro¬ 
grams  are  devoting  part  of  their  time  to 
some  vital  Government  message.  More 
than  $90,000,000  worth  of  time  and  talent 
was  donated  to  the  Government  in  1942. 
At  present, approximately  $8,000,000 
worth  of  such  time  and  talent  is  being 
donated  each  month. 

In  large  part  these  radio  programs  are 
produced  and  the  war  messages  in  them  are 
written  by  the  advertising  agencies  of  the 
country.  And  the  number  of  these  separately 
written  and  conceived  messages  runs  into 
many  thousands. 

For  instance,  in  1942  some  600,000  indi¬ 
vidual  programs  carried  war  messages, 
and  many  of  these  programs  carried  more 
than  one  per  broadcast.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  stations  themselves  broadcast 
more  than  million  war  announce¬ 
ments  which  appeared  between  programs 
rather  than  as  part  of  them. 


This  audience  was  built  over  the  course 
of  years  by  American  business.  It  could  not 
be  duplicated  quickly,  no  matter  how  much 
money  was  spent. 


In  terms  of  actual  broadcast  time, 
the  figures  are  almost  incredible.  In  June 
of  this  year,  the  latest  month  on  which 
data  is  available,  American  radio  stations 


broadcast  war  messages— ranging  from 
18-second  spot  announcements  to  90- 
minute  live  broadcasts— that  totalled  up 
to  more  than  18,000  hours,  more  than 
750  days,  of  listening  time. 

Now  these  millions  of  messages — which 
inform  Americans  of  things  they  can  and 
should  do — are  not  the  only  way  in  which 
radio  has  helped  us  fight  a  better  war. 

Like  the  American  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  has  made  America  aware  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  struggle  in  other 
powerful  ways. 

Using  news  from  all  over  the  world  sujv 
plied  by  the  great  American  newspaper  ser¬ 
vices  as  well  as  by  its  own  news  gatherers, 
radio  has  given  this  country  hour-by-hour 
coverage  of  the  war. 

Each  week  the  911  American  radio  sta¬ 
tions  now  on  the  air  broadcast  an  average  of 
18  hours  and  26  minutes  of  news.  The  four 
major  networks,  alone,  have  97  newscasters, 
devote  approximately  87  hours  per  week  to 
news  and  comment  on  the  news. 

Like  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines, 
radio  has  brought  home  to  us  our  enormous 
task  through  stories  told  by  our  front-line 
fighting  men.  It  has  helped  expose  enemy 
propaganda.  It  has  related  the  achievements, 
and  problems,  of  American  production.  It 
has  enabled  100  million  Americans  to  gain 
inspiration  and  knowledge  by  listening 
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How  America 
is  using  one  of  its  greatest 
war  weapons 
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directly  to  the  leaders  of  our  country  and 
our  Allies. 

Uncle  Sam  did  this 

Radio's  contribution  to  the  war  has  not  been 
a  one-sided  affair  with  the  radio  industry 
doing  all  the  giving  and  Uncle  Sam  all  the 
receiving. 

Working  with  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  and  the  men  and  women  in  the  radio 
business,  the  Government  developed  the 
Network  Allocation  Plan  and  five  other  radio 
services,  under  which  war  messages  are 
weighed  according  to  their  urgency  and  im¬ 
portance — and  are  given  the  emphasis  they 
should  have  at  the  time  they  should  have  it. 

The  Government  also  set  up,  first  under 
the  OFF  and  then  later  under  the  OWI, 
its  own  radio  production  group.  To  this 
group  came  many  of  the  ablest  radio  men 
in  the  business — experienced  producers, 
script  writers,  commercial  writers,  actors, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  executives. 

Aided  in  many  instances  by  their  old 
friends  in  the  advertising  agencies,  the  radio 
stations,  and  the  radio  networks  ...  in  other 
instances  working  completely  on  their  own 
. . .  these  men  have  done  a  great  job,  both  on 
the  home  front  and  overseas. 

Here  at  home  they  have  created  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  of  top-flight  programs.  One 
of  these  was  "You  Can't  Do  Business  With 
Hitler,"  carried  at  its  peak  by  703  stations. 
Another  is  "The  Treasury  Star  Parade,"  cur¬ 
rently  heard  over  some  900  stations  each 
week. 

The  overseas  job  is  very  complex.  Here 
in  the  words  of  Elmer  Davis,  ‘‘we  have 


four  audiences— the  enemy,  our  Allies  in 
both  the  free  and  occupied  nations,  neu¬ 
tral  countries,  and  the  American  armed 
forces.” 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  want,  and  get, 
news  from  home,  music  and  shows  they'd  be 
listening  to  if  they  were  back  here  in  the 
states.  The  news  programs  are  amazingly 
complete.  {Minor-league  as  well  as  major- 
league  baseball  scores  are  broadcast.) 

The  other  three  audiences — the  Allied 
countries,  the  neutral  countries,  and  the 
enemy — are  told  the  story  of  what  America 
is  doing  and  getting  ready  to  do.  They  are 
told  the  story  of  American  production  and 
that  we  are  going  to  win. 

The  program  that  carries  this  information 
to  the  world  is  called  The  Voice  of 
America.  It  is  broadcast  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  It  is  carried  in  26 
languages,  over  30  short-wave  trans¬ 
mitters.  It  is  also  carried  over  medium 
and  long-wave  stations  in  England,  Africa, 
and  Sicily.  The  theme  song  is  “Yankee 
Doodle.” 

How  great  an  audience  is  reached  we  do 
not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  so  many 
people  are  reached  that  enemy  governments 
have  warned  their  subjects  not  to  listen  to 
these  broadcasts,  and  have  found  it  necessary 
to  try  to  refute  what  the  American  radio  has 
said. 

Numerous  other  overseas  programs  are 
being  broadcast.  These  programs  report, 
from  many  angles,  on  the  American 
scene.  One  gives  profiles  of  American 
leaders.  Another  replies  to  questions 
asked  by  the  English  man  in  the  street 
about  America.  Another  tells  the  story  of 
the  American  states.  A  weekly  radio  re¬ 
port  from  Minnesota  goes  to  Sweden. 

Some  of  these  programs  are  live  broad¬ 
casts;  others  are  shipped  abroad  for  broad¬ 
cast  on  records.  Since  October,  1942,  the 
OWI  has  sent  records  abroad  in  Afrikaans. 
Arabic,  English,  Flemish,  French,  Icelandic, 
Italian,  Persian,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Swed¬ 


Our  radio  ambassadors 

Since  these  programs  are  our  "radio  ambas- 1 
sadors"  to  so  many  people,  the  Government 
has  taken  great  pains  to  see  that  they  arc 
prepared  according  to  the  best  standards  of 
American  radio. 

This  means  the  highest  radio  standards  ii 
the  world.  As  any  American  who  has  live! 
abroad  will  tell  you,  American  radio  pro¬ 
grams  are  more  intelligent,  more  enter¬ 
taining,  more  skillfully  presented  than 
those  of  any  other  nation. 

The  big  reason  for  this  is  that  in  America 
radio  is  a  competitive,  business  enterprise- 
in  other  countries,  government  supptorted. 

In  America,  because  a  program  has  to  get 
listeners  if  it  is  to  sell  goods,  great  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  to  improve  programs. 
Abroad,  since  radio  doesn’t  have  to  pay  of,  ; 
such  ingenuity  has  been  less  evident. 

In  England,  France,  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  the  Far  East,  Australia,  and  nearly  1 
every  other  allied  or  neutral  land,  American  L; 
radio  programs  are  eagerly  awaited. 

These  programs  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  friends  America  has  in  these  countries  ' 
— helping  us  to  become  better  liked  and  better 
understood  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  time  goes  by  and  peace  comes,  radi« 
can  well  increase  this  neighborliness  that 
more  and  more  people  are  feeling  toward 
us. 

But  if  radio  is  to  accomplish  this,  the 
men  who  prepare  the  programs  must 
realize  that  along  with  the  freedom  to  talk 
to  the  people  of  other  nations  comes  i 
grave  responsibility . . .  the  responsibility 
for  being  an  unofficial  ambassador  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  representing  democracy  | 
as  democracy  deserves  to  be  represented. 
If  this  is  done,  radio  will  be  a  great  helpt 
in  knitting  together  a  democratic  fraternity 
of  nations  ...  in  making  sure  that  the  “One 
World”  of  the  future  is  an  understanding 
world  and  a  free  one. 


YOUNG  &  RUBICAM,  INC.  Advertising 

Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Son  Francisco  •  Hollywood  •  Montreal  •  Toronto 

^  This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  three  advertisements  which  discuss  the  wartime  services  and  the  wartime 
importance  of  America's  three  great  media  of  public  information — newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio.  It 

appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News.  It  is  also  appearing  in  ( 

Newsweek,  and  an  appropriate  group  of  trade  papers.  ' 
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^  Must  Sell  After 
War,  Insurance 
Men  Are  Told 

I  Speakers  at  laie  Advertisers 
Association  Say  Business 
Must  Work  for  Prosperity 
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Life  insurance  advertising,  now  and 
in  the  future  peace,  its  problems  and 
potentialities,  was  the  chief  concern 
of  the  speakers  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Life  Advertisers  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting  Oct.  20  and  21, 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

While  he  warned  against  taking  too 
literally  the  prospects  for  prosperity 
to  come,  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co.  and  re¬ 
gional  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  was  encour¬ 
aging  about  the  tools  which  business 
will  have  to  develop  and  maintain 
that  hoped-for  prosperity. 

He  outlined  the  tremendous  capac¬ 
ity  to  produce  goods,  the  large  supply 
of  workers  well  trained  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  skills,  the  increasing  supply  of 
new  products  and  the  overwhelming 
backlog  of  wants,  desires  and  needs 
which  will  exist,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  public  will  have  money,  a  total 
savings  of  at  least  100  billions  dol¬ 
lars,  to  spend. 

Sellinq  Esseatlol 

“That  is  the  picture,”  he  stated.  “No 
wonder  it  causes  some  experts  to  go 
off  the  deep  end  with  rosy  predictions. 
But  they  overlook  one  important  fac¬ 
tor.  It  is  the  importance  of  selling. 
If  American  business  should  get  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  pent  up  pur¬ 
chasing  power  will  snowball  into  their 
stores  and  shops  and  plants,  when  the 
war  is  over,  without  the  need  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  more  selling,  then  the  original 
predictions  of  disaster  may  come 
true.” 

Mr.  Fuller  continued  that  “the  se¬ 
cret  weapon  of  America  is  its  selling 
way  of  life”  and  that  the  secret  of 
that  selling  way  is  that  it  creates  de¬ 
sires,  sends  people  to  work  and  sub¬ 
sequently  creates  wealth  and  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy. 

He  warned  that  purchasing  power 
is  a  static  thing,  that  the  war  has 
trained  persons  to  be  thrifty  and  that 
the  mere  fact  that  the  public  has 
money  will  not  mean  that  it  will  spend 
it.  The  selling  job  that  will  take  up 
the  gap  between  war  and  peace  is 
imperative,  Mr.  Fuller  asserted,  be¬ 
cause  the  markets  of  our  normal  in¬ 
dustries  have  been  destroyed  and  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt. 

Post-War  Advertlsiaq 

In  a  discussion  of  “Advertising  in 
the  Post-War  World”  E.  R.  Dunning, 
vice-president  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
said:  “One  thing  the  advertising  world 
has  learned  is  that  advertising  is  a 
tool  of  management,  as  much  a  tool 
of  management  as  accounting.” 

“Advertising,  in  its  modem  sense,  is 
a  way  of  communication  of  specific 
information  for  the  inciilcation  of  an 
idea.  It  is  a  tool  of  management  for 
mass  commimication.  Its  job  is  not 
so  much  ‘sell’  as  ‘tell,’  ”  he  continued. 

He  laid  great  stress  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  research  in  life  insurance  ad¬ 
vertising  because  the  latter  is  selling 
service,  protection  and  safety  and 
“many  things  color  the  people’s  mind 
about  your  business  that  do  not  start 
with  any  direct  connection  with  in¬ 
surance.”  By  drawing  comparisons 
with  the  last  war,  Mr.  Dunning  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  most  difficult 
things  to  sell  will  be  social  security 
and  soldiers’  insurance,  and  concluded 
that  insurance’s  number  one  post¬ 
war  job  is  “the  proper  use  of  adver¬ 


tising  based  on  current  and  respon¬ 
sible  research  to  assure  you  the  great¬ 
est  asset  that  any  business  can  have — 
favorable  public  opinion.” 

Sylvia  F.  Porter,  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Post  and  only  woman 
in  that  post  on  a  metropolitan  paper, 
stated  that  the  real  threat  is  not  so 
much  inflation  today  but  inflation  af¬ 
ter  the  war  when  tremendous  sums 
of  money  will  be  released.  She  as¬ 
serted  that  wartime  controls  must  be 
continued  in  the  transition  era  and 
that  the  duty  of  life  insurance  adver¬ 
tisers  is  to  spread  from  coast  to  coast 
information  on  the  danger  of  inflation 
and  our  individual  parts  in  prevent¬ 
ing  it.  “Life  insurance,”  she  pointed 
out,  “cannot  be  sold  to  a  nation  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  miserable  effects  of  a 
steadily  rising  cost  of  living.” 

On  the  subject,  “An  Insurance  Elx- 
ecutive’s  Viewpoint  on  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,”  Carrol  M.  Shanks,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  general  solicitor.  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.  of  America,  said  that 
the  companies  should  not  only  make 
the  utmost  use  of  this  means  of 
reaching  their  clients  and  their  em¬ 
ployes,  but  they  should  also  take 
greater  advantage  of  the  service  of 
advertising  agencies  and  publicize 
those  public  relations. 

■ 

File  Accountings 
Of  Tomes  Gordon 
Bennett  Estate 

Two  accountings  of  a  portion  of  the 
estate  left  by  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  one-time 
New  York  Herald,  who  died  May  14, 
1918,  made  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company,  as  trustees,  were  judicially 
approved,  by  Surrogate  Delehanty,  this 
week. 

The  first  accounting  covered  a  pe¬ 
riod  from  Jan.  26, 1935  to  June  30, 1941. 

In  this  accounting,  the  trustees 
charged  themselves  with  $3,906,090.46 
as  principal. 

Against  this  sum,  the  trustees  cred¬ 
ited  themselves  with  loss  in  decreased 
value  of  property,  $113,995.35;  paid  to 
creditors  and  for  administration  and 
other  expenses,  $426,075.30;  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Home  for 
New  York  Journalists  Corporation, 
from  March  3,  1935  to  June  4,  1941, 
$51,650;  and  to  other  beneficiaries 
named  in  the  will,  $822,356.94,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $2,492,012.87. 

The  $822,356.94,  according  to  the 
accounting,  were  paid  as  follows: 

Maud  Gordon  Bennett,  widow,  $262,- 
500;  Henrietta  D’Aramon,  M5,000; 
Norah  Ricardo,  $65,000;  Arthur  R. 
Hutt,  since  deceased,  $6,500;  Gustaf  F. 
Boy,  $2,997.68;  Gaston  de  Breteuil, 
since  deceased,  $4,876.71;  John  An¬ 
drews,  $6,499.14;  James  Gordon  Doug¬ 
las  and  Carrie  Wright,  each  $13,000; 
Percy  Mitchell,  $19,496.98;  Isaac  Bell, 
$195,000;  Edith  S.  Whitehouse,  $32,- 
500;  Eleanor  Jay  Iselin,  $13,000;  Lady 
Bagot,  $12,999.14,  and  Ronald  de  Reu¬ 
ter,  $129,987.29. 

In  their  second  accounting,  the  trus¬ 
tees,  in  covering  a  period  from  July 
1,  1941  to  August  14,  1942,  charged 
themselves  with  the  $2,492,012.87  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  prior  accounting,  with  in¬ 
creases  of  $94,442.17,  making  a  total 
of  $2,586,455.04. 

Against  this  sum,  $2,586,455.04,  the 
trustees  credited  themselves  with  loss 
in  decreased  value  of  property,  $50,- 
085.60;  paid  for  administration  and 
other  expenses,  $32,673.45;  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Home  for 
New  York  Journalists  Corporation, 
from  July  3,  1941  to  Dec.  3,  1941, 
$3,300;  the  other  beneficiaries  named 
in  the  will,  $57,995.22,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  $2,442,401.11. 


The  $57,995.22  paid  to  the  benefi¬ 
ciaries,  according  to  the  accounting, 
were  as  follows: 

John  Andrews,  $1,000;  Lady  Bagot, 
$1,999.16;  Isaac  Bell,  $30,000;  Gustaf  F. 
Boy,  $499.70;  James  Gordon  Douglas, 
$2,000;  Arthur  R.  Hutt,  $500;  Eleanor 
Jay  Iselin,  $2,000;  Percy  Mitchell, 
$2,996.36;  Norah  Ricardo,  $10,000;  Car¬ 
rie  Wright,  $2,000,  and  Edith  S.  White- 
house,  $5,000. 

In  signing  the  decree.  Surrogate 
Delehanty  directed  that  from  the 
$2,442,401.11,  the  trustees  take  as  and 
for  their  commissions,  $7,166.69,  and 
as  costs,  $714.90. 

The  Iwiance,  $2,434,519.52,  is  to  be 
held  further  in  trust,  as  the  will  di¬ 
rects  them  to  do  and,  with  that  done, 
the  trustees  were  freed  from  all  fur¬ 
ther  liability,  as  embraced  in  their 
schedules. 

Candler,  Mills,  Rogers  &  Lantry  of 
No.  80  William  street,  are  counsel  for 
the  trustees. 

William  Dike  Reed  of  No.  420  Lex¬ 
ington  avenue,  are  coimsel  for  the 
James  Gordon  Bennett  Memorial 
Home  for  New  York  Journalists. 

■ 

Former  Phila.  Reporter 
Cited  for  Vedor 

How  a  former  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reporter  now  with  the  armed  forces 
saved  the  lives  of  a  major  and  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  two  separate  acts  of  heroic 
on  New  Georgia  Island  in  the  Pacific 
is  told  this  week  in  correspondence 
from  the  battlefront.  He  is  Technical 
Sergeant  Frank  McDevitt,  now  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

During  the  action  that  began  at 
Rice  Anchorage  and  culminated  in 
the  capture  of  Bairoko,  Major  Phil 
Ferguson,  of  Woodward,  Okla.,  was 
wounded  by  Jap  snipers  in  ambush. 
McDevitt  was  one  of  four  Marines 
who  volunteered  to  carry  the  officer 
back  to  the  nearest  base.  Attacked 
by  snipers  enroute,  McDevitt  refused 
to  leave  his  charge.  Not  recognizing 
him  as  an  officer,  “Mack”  chucked 
him  under  the  chin,  saying:  “If  you 
can  take  it,  buddy,  so  can  I.” 

Eventually  they  got  Major  Ferguson 
to  a  hospital  where  blood  plasma 
saved  his  life.  Another  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaperman,  Technical 
Sergeant  Murray  Marder,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  defunct  Public  Ledger, 
remained  with  the  major  until  relief 
came. 

McDevitt’s  other  act  of  heroism  was 
also  at  Bairoko,  where  he  is  reported 
as  having  “displayed  complete  disre¬ 
gard  for  his  own  safety  in  adminis¬ 
tering  first  aid  to  wounded,  and  in 
particular  for  having  saved  the  life  of 
Corporal  Robert  Osborn,  of  Mexico, 
Mo.”  A  merited  citation  has  been 
officially  bestowed  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phian  in  recognition  of  his  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  valor. 


U.  S.  Fomilies 
Buy  the  Greatest 
No.  of  Papers 

New  York  Trust  Co.  Survey 

Shows  More  Doily  Papers 

Bought  Now  Than  Previously 

“A  billion  dollar  private  enterprise 
with  a  public  function,  America’s  1,800 
daily  newspapers  represent  one  of  the 
unique  indtistries  of  the  country  in 
point  of  influence,  ownership  and 
character  of  business.  The  35  million 
families  of  the  United  States  buy  more 
daily  newspapers  today  than  ever  be¬ 
fore — more  per  capita  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,”  states  the  New 
York  Tnist  Co.  in  a  summary  story  of 
the  economic  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  which  appears  in  the 
company’s  autumn  Index. 

The  survey  included  in  the  story 
shows  that  last  year  circulation  scored 
a  reoard  hi^  of  approximately  43.4 
millions  or  IVi  newspapers  per  family, 
that  more  than  40%  of  the  people  over 
ten  years  old  buy  daily  newspapers 
and  that  at  least  300  papers  have  built 
their  circulation  to  a  daily  average  of 
more  than  25,000  copies.  It  also  shows 
that,  while  Sxmday  editions  were  re- 
duc^  to  474  in  1942,  the  first  time  in 
many  years  that  they  had  fallen  below 
the  500  mark,  their  circulations  also 
spurted  to  a  new  high  in  line  with  the 
dailies. 

In  addition  to  the  statistical  infor¬ 
mation,  the  article  includes  an  outline 
of  newspaper  history,  the  background 
to  its  current  circulation  growth,  an 
explanation  of  the  importance  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  showing  how  it  came 
into  its  own  in  the  last  war,  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  local  advertising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  competition  and  information  re¬ 
garding  the  press  services  and  radio 
supplementing  newspapers. 

“The  industry  has  justified  its  inde¬ 
pendence,”  concluded  the  article,  “and 
in  the  final  analysis,  the  reader  confi¬ 
dence  which  each  paper  builds  and 
maintains,  and  the  intellectual  integ¬ 
rity  of  publishers  will  remain  the  de¬ 
ciding  factors  as  to  the  profitability  of 
the  industry. 

■ 

ARMY  PLANS  MEETING 

Washington,  Oct.  20— In  response 
to  suggestions  from  newspapers,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labor  leaders  who  re¬ 
ceived  confidential  reports  on  the 
military  situation  at  War  Department 
conferences  last  month,  the  Army  has 
decided  to  call  400  leaders  of  war 
production  and  public  opinion  from 
11  mid-Westem  States  to  a  similar 
conference  at  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  Oct. 
28-29. 
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The  new  coffee  concentrate,  which 
Borden  Co.  developed  for  the  Army,  is 
to  be  made  available  for  consumer 
use.  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  advertising, 
but  plans  are  not  yet  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  first  ad  to  be  released  for  Oc¬ 
tober  and  November  insertion  in  the 
campaign  to '  get  the  bumper  potato 
crop  stored  (E&P,  Oct.  9,  p.  16)  is 
sponsored  by  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook, 
“America’s  Potato  Railroad,”  and  pre¬ 
pared  by  Brooke,  Smith,  French  & 
Dorrance,  Inc.  The  ad,  which  will 
appear  in  24  wholesale  and  retail  food 
trade  journals  and  in  12  Maine,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  Washington,  D.  C., 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  full- 
page  and  double-facing  pages  space, 
points  out  that  it  isn’t  hoarding,  but 
rather  is  helpful,  for  civilians  to  store 
a  large  quantity  of  potatoes. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc.,  has 
placed  a  new  campaign  for  Wheatena 
CoRP.  on  the  company’s  hot  cereal  in 
27  Eastern  newspapers.  Twenty  600- 
line  insertions  will  run  at  intervals 
through  March,  1944. 

McGRAW-Hnx  Publishing  Co.  is 
running  a  series  of  six  ads  in  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  Chicago  Tribune 
and  three  ads  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
for  Business  Week  on  the  subject  of 
how  best  to  use  the  victory  to  come. 
The  large  space  ads  which  run  for 
three  weeks,  skip  a  week  and  run  for 
three  more,  are  aimed  to  hit  top  ex¬ 
ecutives,  pointing  out  their  job  in 
preparing  for  victory  and  peace,  and 
yet  are  so  written  as  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  to  the  man  in  the  street. 

In  addition  to  using  color  ads  in 
newspaper  supplement  sections  (E&P, 
Oct.  16,  p.  56),  the  Loose-Wiles  Bis¬ 
cuit  Co.  is  running  weekly  ads 
through  the  middle  of  December  in 
approximately  300  newspapers  for 
I^ispy  Crackers,  HiHo  and  Cheez-It 
Crackers.  Outdoor  posters  nationally 
and  radio  in  New  England  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  are  also  being  used  for 
the  account,  which  is  placed  by 
Newell-Emmett,  Inc. 

A  regular,  large-space  campaign  in 
six  daily  and  16  weekly  newspapers 
has  helped  the  Community  Man 
Power  Mobilization  Committee,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  representing  2,000  factories 
in  three  of  the  state’s  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  to  keep  the  area  from  having  a 
critical  labor  shortage.  The  commit¬ 
tee’s  recuriting  offices,  which  are  seek¬ 
ing  50,000  women  workers,  are  refer¬ 
ring  more  than  1,000  applicants  to 
plants  weekly.  Charles  Dallas  Reach 
Co.,  is  the  agency. 

Hie  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  has 
begun  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
cigarette  shortage  in  its  newspaper 
advertising  for  Camel  cigarettes.  Up 
until  the  current  ad  ffie  “scarce” 
theme  has  been  confined  to  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  William  Esty  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

The  Rumtord  Chemical  Works  is 
running  a  series  of  13  ads  in  500 
newspapers  for  its  baking  powder, 
using  in  its  copy  such  strange  animals 
as  nochels,  (^odiles,  blooses  and 
smvqipies.  The  copy,  which  runs  in 
four  inch  by  one  column  and  three 
inch  by  two  column  sizes,  follows  this 
line:  “What  Is  a  Jibbit?”,  and  an¬ 
swers:  “A  JItery  raBBIT;  or  cme  who 
buys  only  the  b^  and  is  afraid  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  to  her  baking,”  and 
continues  with  an  explanation  of  why 
Rumford’s  is  the  best  baking  powder. 
H.  B.  Humphrey  Co.,  Boston,  is  the 
agency. 


The  Conference  of  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Industries  has  added  14  farm 
papers  to  its  list  of  2,800  newspapers, 
largely  weeklies,  in  communities  un¬ 
der  50,000  population  for  the  “Old 
Judge”  campaign.  The  character  of 
the  judge  takes  misstatements  regard¬ 
ing  the  industry  and  refutes  them 
with  facts  in  copy  which  is  constructed 
to  resemble  an  editorial  feature.  In 
addition,  a  campaign  is  being  run  in 
250  newspapers  in  cities  over  50,000 
(E&P,  Oct.  9,  p.  81). 

Seagram-Distillers  Corp.  has  be¬ 
gun  a  campaign  using  66  newspapers 
in  56  markets  for  its  7  Crown  blended 
whiskey.  Following  an  initial  900- 
line  insertion,  ads,  which  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  weekly  at  least  to  the 
end  of  the  year  will  be  600  and  300- 
lines.  Warwick  &  Legler  is  the  agency. 

Del  Monte  Foods  released  a  full- 
page  ad  this  week  through  McCann- 
Erickson,  San  Francisco,  deploring 
food  waste,  stating  that  88  average 
family  meals  are  wasted  annually  by 
each  American  family  and  listing  nine 
points  on  which  the  housewife  ^ould 
check  herself. 

Industrial  Publications,  publishers 
of  building  trade  periodicals,  has 
placed  its  account  with  Hill  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.,  and  plans  to  use  newspapers 
and  trade  journals. 

Hie  Helbros  Watch  Co.,  New  York, 
has  appointed  William  H.  Weintraub 
&  Co.  to  handle  its  1944  advertising 
campaign,  which  it  expects  will  be  the 
largest  in  its  history.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  radio  be  used,  but 
no  further  plans  have  been  made. 

Grape-Nuts  Wheat  Meal  is  being 
introduced  in  the  South  by  General 
Foods,  using  newspapers  and  spot 
radio.  Young  &  Rubicam  is  the 
agency. 

Buchanan  &  Co.  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  the  advertising  for  “Three 
Russian  Girls,”  a  United  Artists  film. 

The  Maine  Development  Cobcmis- 
siON  meeting  at  the  State  House  in 
Augusta  Oct.  15  appointed  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  Inc.,  New 
York  and  Detroit,  to  handle  the  recre¬ 
ational  and  industrial  advertising 
accounts  of  the  State  of  Maine,  ef¬ 
fective  with  campaigns  for  the  new 
year.  The  new  appointment  gives  the 
agency  exclusive  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  service  for  all  State  of 
Maine  official  accounts. 

’The  U.  S.  Army  is  planning  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  promote  the 
use  of  “V-Mail,”  which  surveys  show 
is  not  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
public.  The  War  Advertising  Council 
is  sponsoring  the  campaign  and  copy 
is  being  prepared  by  the  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  one  of  the  Council’s 
volunteer  agencies.  In  addition,  the 
Council  is  cooperating  with  the  Re¬ 
tailers  War  Campaign  Committee  and 
the  OWI  to  encourage  persons  to  give 
War  Bonds  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Buffalo  Home  Insulation  Co.  has 
named  Ellis  Advertising  Company, 
Buffalo,  to  direct  their  advertising  and 
public  relations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Benson  &  Hedges,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  Virginia 
Rounds,  Parliament  and  other  cigar¬ 
ettes,  has  named  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

Hugo  Scheibner,  Inc.,  Advertising, 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  appointed  to 
handle  the  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  of  Cantor  Greenspan  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  Labtex 
fabrics,  for  the  west  coast.  Trade 
papers  and  consumer  publications  are 
being  used.  Other  accotmts  recently 
taken  over  by  the  Scheibner  agency 
are:  the  Buddy  Kir  Co.;  Bardon  of 
Hollywood,  men’s  sportwear;  Holly¬ 


wood  Specialty  Co.,  novelties  and 
toys;  Service  Flag  Co.;  Hess  Gold¬ 
smith  &  Co.,  fabric  manufacturers 
(west  coast  only) ;  20rH  Century 
fSiocks;  De  De  Johnson,  California 
designer  of  women’s  fine  sportwear. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  in  Seattle 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Interstate  Brewery  Co., 
Vancouver,  Wash.  The  products  of 
this  brewery  are  distributed  in  the 
states  of  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho  under  the  trade  name  “Lucky 
Lager.” 

The  Sprague  Warner  Division  of  the 
Sprague  Warner-Kenny  Co.,  Chicago, 
announces  the  appointment  of  the 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  specialists  in  pack¬ 
age  products  advertising,  to  handle 
its  account.  Plans  call  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Richelieu  Coffee  as  the  spear¬ 
head  of  a  campaign  for  the  entire 
Richelieu  line  of  grocery  products. 

Alvin  D.  Long  Advertising  Agency, 
San  Francisco,  is  handling  publicity 
and  promotion  for  the  Joint  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy  and  Physical  ’Therapy 
Committee,  to  gain  women  recruits 
for  post-war  rehabilitation  of  wounded 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  Frederick  Seid  Advertising 
Agency,  San  Francisco,  announces 
that  its  client.  Revelation  Tooth 
Powder,  will  shortly  launch  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas. 

Advertising  for  the  Stbvens  Hotel, 
Chicago  hostelry  recently  sold  by  the 
government  to  the  Drake-Blackstone 
management,  will  be  placed  through 
Marvin  Greene,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 
The  hotel  is  sdieduled  to  reopen  on 
Nov.  1. 

Grant  Advertising,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  is  releasing  a  newspaper 
schedule  on  J.  A.  Folger  Coffee  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  account  of  Jel-Sert  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  now  being  placed  by  Wade 
Advertising  Agency,  Chicago. 

Additional  cities  are  being  added  to 
the  newspaper  schedule  of  Nortto  Co., 
Chicago,  through  Roche,  Williams  & 
Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Newspapers  in  a  few  selected  cities 
are  being  used  on  D’JRkee  Famous 
Foods,  Chicago,  by  C.  Wendell  Muench 
Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

Aurine  Co.,  Chicago,  is  releasing  a 
newspaper  schedule  through  Guen- 
ther-Bradford  &  Co.,  Chicago  agency. 

The  Martel  Food  Corp.,  New  York, 
distributors  of  the  “Martel”  brand 
canned  sardines,  tuna  fish,  salmon  and 
other  products,  have  started  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Tracy, 
Kent  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Oliver  Shaw,  foreign  sales  manager, 
the  Schering  Corp.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J., 
announces  the  appointment  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co.,  Lie.,  New  York,  to 
handle  foreign  advertising. 

The  Lima  Emergency  Committee, 
sponsored  by  23  Lima,  O.,  war  indus¬ 
tries  and  organized  labor,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Howard  Swink  Advertising 
Agency,  Marion,  O.,  to  handle  its  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  campaign  including  radio 
spots,  newspaper  advertisements,  out¬ 
door  posters  and  car  cards  is  imder 
way. 

Hego  Fabrics,  Inc.,  textiles,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  L.  H. 
Hartman  Co.,  Lie.,  as  its  advertising 
agency. 

L.  K.  Harper,  president,  Sardik 
Food  Products  Corp.,  processors  of 
dried  and  dehydrated  foods,  an- 
noimces  the  appointment  of  Hill  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Lie.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  to  handle  all  Sardik  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  effective  immedi¬ 
ately.  Plans  include  business  papers 
in  various  fields,  plus  consumer  cam¬ 
paigns  in  test  markets. 


Ad  Agency  Finds 
Girl  M^ing  a  Month 


After  police  searching  for  a  month 
throughout  five  states,  and  parents, 
and  friends  using  all  mea'is  available, 
had  failed  to  find  16-year-old  Caryl 
Jane  Schnurman,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  high  school  girl,  the  McCann- 
Erickson  publicity  department  was 
called  on  and  the  girl  was  in  her 
home  four  hours  after  it  started  to 
work. 

The  girl  had  left  for  school  Sept.  I 
7,  and  though  the  Hartford  Times  had 
publicized  the  disappearance,  the 
police  had  worked  steadily  on  the  . 
case  and  the  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  | 
Joseph  Schnurman,  had  handbills 
distributed,  she  was  not  hi  ard  from 
since  until  Oct.  8  when  a  picture  and 
a  story  written  by  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Mahon  and  Warren  Cox,  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  agency’s  publicity 
department,  appeared  in  several  New 
York  newspapers. 

On  that  day  a  man  boarded  the  New 
York  Central  train  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
opened  a  paper  to  the  school  girl’s  pic¬ 
ture  and  immediately  recognized  her 
as  a  sandwich-maker  in  an  Albany 
Whelan  Drug  Store.  He  left  the  train, 
phoned  the  Schnurmans,  and  after 
Hartford  police  had  contacted  Albany 
police,  the  repentant  girl  was  on  her 
way  home,  arriving  only  four  hours 
after  the  news  story  appeared. 

McCann-EIrickson  was  nmg  in  on 
the  search  when  a  friend  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  an  official  of  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  ’Trust  Co.,  which  uses  the  agency’s 
services,  contacted  Dwight  Libby,  ac¬ 
count  executive,  and  asked  for  help. 

He  turned  the  job  over  to  McMahon 
and  Cox,  who  got  mats  of  the  Times’ 
cut  of  the  girl,  wrote  the  story  and 
put  it  in  the  mail  to  New  York  papers 
Thursday  evening. 

Once  parents  and  daughter  were  re¬ 
united,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
young  girl  had  learned  that  she  would 
not  be  promoted  to  the  next  class  in 
school  and  fearing  a  parental  spank¬ 
ing,  had  nm  away. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

ALBERT  A.  SOMMER,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  Ohio  account,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  Ray  T.  Hanks, 
heretofore  manager  of  the  office,  has 
been  granted  an  indefinite  leave  of 
absence  to  regain  his  health.  Newton 
Cross,  formerly  assistant  on  the  ac¬ 
count,  takes  over  the  leadership  on  the 
Standard  Oil  advertising. 

Robert  D.  Spahn,  for  the  past  seven 
years  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  Criterion  Advertising  Co.,  has 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Here  s  Why  America  s  Transportation 
System  Dcwk  as  it 


Dd 


the 


Last 


War 


In  1918,  America's  transportation  system  broke  down. 
Freight  embargoes  were  imposed.  The  government 
took  over  the  railroads. 

Today  the  railroads  have  something  like  25,000 
less  miles  of  right-of-way,  20,000  fewer  locomotives, 
650,000  fewer  freight  cars  and  750,000  fewer  workers 
than  they  had  in  1918.  But,  so  far,  America's  trans¬ 
portation  system  hasn't  broken  down. 

One  reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  the  railroads 
have  done  a  far  better  job  than  they  did  in  World 
War  I — amoving  more  freight  with  less  equipment. 

But  the  main  reason  is  that,  today,  our  country  has 
a  5  billion-dollar  highway  transportation  system 
which  was  practically  non-existent  in  1918! 

jmammafr  America's  trucks  and  Trailers  handled 
about  60  biUion  ton-miles  of  freight  in 

50,000  1942.  Despite  strong  efforts  to  restrict  them, 

'  fTiey  not  only  have  token  up  much  of  the 

l’*  slack  in  railroad  facihties — they  have 

made  it  possible  to  move  the  tremendously 

World's  Largest  Builders  of  Truck-Trailers 


increased  tonnages  America  is  producing  for  thin  war 
—and  they  have  furnished  an  "express"  service  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  other  land  transportation.  America 
could  not  get  along  without  it. 

*But  There's  Danger  of  Collapse 
Trucks  and  Truck -Trailers  do  wear  out.  Normally, 
42,000  Trailers  are  built  per  year.  But  scarcely  any 
have  been  built  since  1941.  The  back-log  of  Trailers 
needed  is  at  least  125,000.  Of  this  number,  only  14,- 
067  have  been  authorized  for  production  in  1944. 

Obviously,  motor  transjxDrt  cannot  continue  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  repetition  of  the  1918  collapse  without  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  replacement  vehicles. 

Use  Scarce  Materials  Wisely 

•  Trucks  and  Trailers,  with  l-20th  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  roils, 
are  hauling  ^  the  tot^  load. 

e  A  Truck*  and  •Trailer  transports  2.4  tons  of  war  goods  for  erery  ton  of 
material  used  in  its  construction — a  railroad  box  oar  transports  1.6  for 
every  ton  used. 

e  A  Truck*and-Trailer  produces  at  least  four  times  as  many  ton-miles  of 
work  for  every  ton  of  material  used  in  its  construction  as  doM  a  railroad 
box  car. 

Service  in  all  Principal  Cities 


FRUEHAUF  TRAILER  COMPANY  ♦  DETROIT  32,  BUCH. 
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continued  from  page  52 
resigned  to  join  the  M.  H.  Hackett  Co., 
advertising  agency,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm. 

Kendall  Thurston,  whose  Sunkist 
copy  is  familiar  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  has  been  elevated 
to  a  vice-presidency  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding.  He  has  been  chief  copy 
writer  on  the  Sunkist  accoimt  since 
1930,  and  prior  to  that  for  two  years, 
while  vice-president  of  Young  &  Mc- 
Callisher,  handled  the  direct  mail  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange. 

David  J.  Kepner  and  Harold  F. 
Douglas  were  elected  vice-presidents 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Kepner  is  account  executive  on  the 
Florida  Citrus  Commission  account, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  handles  the  Can 
Manufacturering,  Inc.,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine  accounts. 

Walter  G.  Evebett,  Edgar  P.  Small 
and  CuFFORD  N.  Parsells,  all  with 
Ted  Bates,  Inc.,  since  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1940,  have  been  elected  vice- 
presidents.  Mr.  Everett  is  in  charge 
of  the  Continental  Baking  Co.  account, 
Mr.  Small  media,  and  Mr.  Parsells 
research. 

Leonard  Dreyfus,  president  of 
United  Advertising  Corp.,  has  resigned 
as  New  Jersey  State  Defense  director, 
a  post  he  has  held  for  two  years,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  press  of  war  work  in  his 
own  company.  However,  he  has  been 
requested  by  Governor  Charles  Edison 
to  continue  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term  in  January. 

Harry  D.  Resnick  has  been  elected 
president  of  Resnik-Miller-England, 
Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  advertising 
agency,  but  will  continue  his  duties  as 
treasurer.  He  replaces  James  W.  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  has  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
to  undertake  the  production  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  Civilian  Morale  Pro¬ 
grams. 

Walter  C.  Krause  has  joined  the 
Chicago  staff  of  McCann -E^ckson  as 
an  account  executive.  Mr.  Krause 
served  in  Washington  for  the  past 
year  as  assistant  director  of  the  Radio 
Division  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  (Rockefeller  Com¬ 
mittee).  Prior  to  this  war  assignment 
he  was  vice-president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas,  New  York,  where  he  directed 
the  Ra^o  Corp.  of  America  account 
and  its  subsidiaries:  RCA  Victor 
Radio,  RCA  Victrolas,  Victor  Records 
and  National  Broadcasting.  Other  re¬ 
cent  appointments  at  McCann-Erick- 
son  are  F.  William  Paul  as  member 
of  the  research  staff  and  Ford  E.  Witt 
as  assistant  in  production. 

Helen  F.  Bond,  formerly  a  space 
buyer  for  Cowan  &  Dengler,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  media  department  of  Bu¬ 
chanan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Stanley  Resor,  president  of  the  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Advertising  Agency, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

Alfred  Eichler,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  copy  staff  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  author 
of  a  new  mystery  novel,  “Murder  in 
the  Radio  Department,”  published 
Oct.  15  by  Gold  Label  Books.  The 
background  of  the  story,  as  the  title 
implies,  is  a  large  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Murder  happens  fast 
and  often  in  the  radio  department  and 
the  crimes  are  solved  by  applying 
basic  principles  of  advertising  in  the 
deduction. 

Harry  M.  Ireland  has  joined  the 
staff  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  as  an 
account  executive,  and  William  J. 


Griffin,  Jr.,  has  rejoined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Ireland  was  formerly 
executive  advertising  manager  with 
Macfadden  Publications,  and  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fin  was  formerly  associated  with  Lord 
&  Thomas. 

Mort  Wilson,  formerly  associated 
with  Blackett  -  Sample  -  Hummert; 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding;  and  MacFar- 
land,  Aveyard  &  Co.,  has  been  named 
art  director  of  J.  R.  Hamilton  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Chicago. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Jones,  after  serving 
with  several  Philadelphia  advertising 
agencies,  has  joined  the  creative  staff 
of  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  of  that  city. 

Stephen  Goerl,  formerly  with  Yoimg 
&  Rubicam,  has  joined  Bulkley,  Dun- 
ton  Pulp  Co.,  Inc.,  to  be  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  publicity. 

Edward  C.  Frevert  has  been  chosen 
art  director  of  Doremus  &  Co.  in  the 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Frevert  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Pratt  Institute  Art 
School,  and  formerly  he  was  on  the 
art  staff  of  the  Hawley  Advertising 
Agency  and  prior  to  that  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  art  department  of 
Maxon,  Inc. 

Al  Weiss  is  the  new  associate  art 
director  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been  art 
director  of  Warner  Brothers,  and  prior 
to  that  art  director  of  the  Peck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  for  12  years. 

W.  A.  Grove,  formerly  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
Edison  General  Electric  Appliances 
Co.  (Hotpoint),  Chicago,  has  joined 
Addison  Lewis  &  Associates,  Minne¬ 
apolis  agency,  as  an  account  executive 
on  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator 
Co.  and  other  accounts.  Before  going 
with  Hotpoint,  Mr.  Grove  was  adver¬ 
tising  sales  representative  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  in  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  territory.  He  has  also  served  as 
director  and  vice-chairman  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Theodore  Whittelsey,  Jr.,  of  the 
business  -  production  department  of 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  left  for 
service  with  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Robert  Paul,  former  Philadelphia 
newspaper  sports  reporter,  is  now  an 
account  executive  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New 
York. 

Harry  Harding,  recently  promotion 
manager  of  the  American  magazine, 
has  joined  Young  &  Rubicam’s  public 
relations  department.  Before  going 
with  American  magazine,  Mr.  Harding 
was  vice-president  of  the  Barta  Press. 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  sales  and  creative  work.  Robert  T. 
Paul  has  resigned  from  the  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Coal  Institute  to  join  the  same 
department.  He  was  previously  night 
city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  A  third  new  member  is  John 
Keavey,  formerly  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  Liberty  magazine. 

Arcady  Leokuh,  formerly  with 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
according  to  the  announcement  made 
by  James  F.  Egan,  vice-president  of 
the  Lennen  &  Mitchell  copy  depart¬ 
ment. 

Fowler  Hill  has  joined  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  as  a  member  of  the 
publicity  staff,  and  John  Hepburn 
Tinker,  Jr.,  has  joined  the  staff  as  an 
art  director.  Mr.  Hill  formerly  han¬ 
dled  public  relations  work  for  the 
United  States  Attorney’s  office.  New 
York,  and  was  formerly  on  the  news 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times  and  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr. 
Tinker  was  associated  with  McCann- 


Erickson,  Inc.,  and  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Lt.  William  M.  Mettler,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  hat 
been  decorated  with  the  Air  Medal 
for  meritorious  achievement  during 
25  flight  missions  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific.  In  writing  of  the  award, 
Lieutenant  General  George  C.  Kenney, 
Commanding  the  Fifth  Air  Force, 
said:  “It  was  an  award  made  in 
recognition  of  courageous  service  to 
his  combat  organization.  .  .  .  These 
operations  included  interception  mis¬ 
sions  against  enemy  fighters  and 
bombing  planes  and  aided  consider¬ 
ably  in  recent  successes  in  this 
theatre.” 

Langdon  Ryder  Littlehale,  assist¬ 
ant  account  executive  at  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  will  be  married  at  Christ 
Church,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  Oct.  23 
to  Miss  Gladys  B.  Chandler. 

Frank  P.  Tighe  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Houdry  Process 
Corp.,  pioneer  developer  of  catalytic 
processes.  Tighe  already  has  assumed 
his  new  duties  after  spending  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  Press  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  handling  advertising  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  industrial  subjects.  He  has 
worked  as  publicity  representative  for 
Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  handling  public 
relations  for  the  Studebaker  Corp.  and 
Bendix  Automotive  Products  Corp., 
and  before  going  to  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship  had  been  general  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Automobile  Trade 
Association. 

T.  G.  Vatcher  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations  for  Spitzer 
ft  Mills,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Mr.  Vatcher 
has  been  in  newspaper  work  since 
1929  and  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  with  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association,  Toronto. 

Melvin  Singer  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Biow  Co.,  Inc.  Mr.  Singer  was 
formerly  account  executive  with 
Foote,  Cone  ft  Belding. 

Mary  E.  Hussong,  nationally  known 
authority  on  food  advertising  and 
promotion,  will  be  in  charge  of  food 
advertising  for  Botsford,  Constantine 
ft  Gardner,  San  Francisco.  Miss  Hus¬ 
song  has  served  as  account  executive 
for  Fuller,  Smith  &  Ross,  New  York, 
and  has  written  many  articles  on  foods 
and  home  subjects  for  magazines. 

EIuith  Curtiss,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco,  has  rejoined  the  staff  of 
the  Pacific  National  Advertising 
Agency  as  executive  assistant.  She 
had  been  on  leave  of  absence  this 
summer,  following  the  death  of  her 
father.  Miss  Curtiss  is  well  known  in 
advertising  for  her  work  in  the  fields 
of  market  research,  media,  and  pro¬ 
motion. 


83*3^  read 
the  ads  regularly  ••• 

AGENCY  MEN  have  a  strong. 

ly  e.<>tabliNhed  habit  of  reading 
Editor  &  Pi.blisher’s  advertis* 
ing  pages.  This  high  reader* 
ship  of  83.3%  figure  of  a  single 
ad  from  a  field  survey  covering 
advertising  agency  E.  &  P. 
.subscribers,  conducted  by 
Charles  L.  Allen,  Assistant  Dean 
and  Director  of  Research, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 


Irving  Lander,  formerly  of  the  May¬ 
ers  Co.,  has  joined  Hugo  Scheibner, 
Inc.,  Advertising,  Los  Angeles,  as  head 
of  the  copy  department.  Vera  A. 
Lubin,  previously  with  the  California 
Stylist,  has  been  named  production 
manager  with  Marian  H.  Ryan,  for¬ 
merly  of  Avon  Products,  New  York, 
as  assistant.  Emma  Jo  Dkon,  former¬ 
ly  of  Southwestern  Engrav^g  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  is  also  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  department,  and  Laura  E.  Hiu 
is  on  the  art  staff. 

George  Pearson  heads  the  enlarged 
media  department  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  Chicago  office  with  A.  G. 
Ensrud  continuing  as  his  assistant, 
C.  J.  Keenan  heading  the  outdoor 
division  and  Margaret  Wylie  the  ra¬ 
dio  division.  Outdoor  advertising  and 
radio  time  contracts  placed  through 
that  office  will  be  handled  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  and  magazine 
contracts. 

Robert  F.  Volontine  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  foreign  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Schering  Corp.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.  He  has  had  experience 
with  the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  and 
Du  Pont  Co.,  in  Europe  and  recently 
has  been  in  Latin-America  working 
for  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department. 

Benjamin  J.  Green  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ment  of  H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  succeed  Edward  M.  Aleshire 
who  has  been  commissioned  lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Lt.  Aleshire 
has  reported  to  Washington  for  duty 
and  further  assignment.  Mr.  Green 
has  been  assistant  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  five  years.  Hal 
James  continues  in  charge  of  radio 
activities  in  the  agency’s  New  York 
office,  and  Mrs.  Jerre  Wilds  has 
been  named  traffic  manager  for  the 
agency. 

Ernest  P.  Zobian  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons.  For  the  past 
eight  years  he  has  been  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
A.  C.  Barnes  (Argyrol)  division  of 
the  Zonite  Products  Corp.,  and  for  the 
past  four  years  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Zonite  division  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

■ 

AD  PULLS  . . .  4,000  LEGS 

The  pulling  power  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  was  demonstrated  in  a  left- 
handed  way  this  week  when  an  un¬ 
known  humorist  inserted  a  want  ad  in 
a  Minneapolis  newspaper  to  the  effect 
that  Alfr^  T.  Peterson,  a  war  work¬ 
er,  had  fifty  boxes  of  shotgun  shells 
for  sale.  Approximately  4,000  disap¬ 
pointed  answerers,  who  so  disrupted 
traffic  that  police  had  to  be  called, 
were  turned  away  from  the  Petersen 
home. 


Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Antoplatee  urrently 
needed.  If  you  own  a  PONT  with  cooler 
attached  .  .  .  not  In  nae  ...  let  na  make 
you  a  liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  detaila  to 


Wood  Newapaper  Machinery  Corpomtiaa. 
PlaInfleM.  M.  J.  N.  T.  Ofleat  Ml  5th  Ava. 


his  will 
to  live . . 
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Kellogg  Replies 
To  Critics  of 
Canadian  Mills 

Soys  Mills  Hare  Done 
‘'Superb"  Job  in 
Delivering  to  U.  S. 

In  an  open  letter  dated  Oct.  16  to 
Linwood  L  Noyes,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  publisher  of  the  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Globe,  Paul  Kellogg, 
acting  president  of  the  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada,  expressed  con¬ 
cern  over  criticism  by  some  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers’  failiue  to  supply  newsprint 
to  papers  in  this  country,  assMting 
that  “Canada’s  performance  during 
time  of  war  has  l^n  superb.” 

Mr.  Kellogg  wrote  he  is  concerned 
“not  only  because  of  apparent  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  really  heroic 
(albdt  selfish)  efforts  being  made  by 
Ae  Canadian  industry  to  keep  up 
newsprint  shipMnents  but  diiefly  be¬ 
cause  these  utterances  show  a  com¬ 
plete  disregard,  or  lack  of  knowledge, 
of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case.” 
laelades  Tables 

Mr.  Kdlogg’s  letter  contained  three 
statistical  tables  “taken  from  data 
published  in  the  press  and  released 
jointly  by  the  ANPA  and  by  the 
Newqnint  Association  of  Canada.” 

Tbe  first  table  showed  shipments  by 
country  of  origin  into  the  U.S.  market 
in  the  years  IMS,  and  1939  and 
the  average  oi  1835  through  1939. 

“It  should  be  remember^  that  1943 
is  Canada’s  fourth  year  of  the  war 
although  only  the  second  year  of  the 
war  for  the  U3.,”  he  said.  The  year 
1939  is  taken  as  the  last  year  of  open 
shipments;  1935  to  1939  is  taken  as  a 
five-year  pre-war  average  during 
which  time  normal  deliveries  were 
unhampered,  he  explained. 

For  1943  Blr.  Kellogg  took  the  actual 
shipments  for  nine  months  and  ex¬ 
tended  these  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  pointing  out, 
“I  know  this  is  logical  for  Canada 
because  the  newsprint  administrator 
has  committed  the  industry  to  con¬ 
tinue  shipments  at  current  rates 
through  the  rest  of  the  year  and  I 
presume  the  method  may  be  used 
equally  acoirately  for  the  other 
sources  of  supply.” 

Referring  to  the  table  labeled  “U.S. 
Supply  in  1942,”  Mr.  Kellogg  stated 
shipments  from  Canada  in  its  third 
year  of  the  war  still  were  617,000  tons 
over  its  shipments  in  1939,  and  500,000 
tons  over  its  shipments  in  the  average 
cf  the  five  pre-war  years. 

In  percentages,  these  are  134%  and 
122%,  respectively,  of  pre-war  ship¬ 
ment^  the  letter  stated 

“Newfoundland  shows  an  even 
larger  percentage  increase  but  because 
of  the  limited  capacity  of  the  New- 
foimdland  mills  the  acttilfi  additional 
tonnage  shipped  to  the  U.S.  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100,000  tons,”  it 
said. 

Cites  U.  S.  Teeeege 

Overseas  sources  of  supply  are  com¬ 
pletely  dried  up,  it  continued,  adding, 
“The  UJ3.  mills  failed  to  ship  the 
tonnage  delivered  in  1939  by  9,000 
tons  but  were  46,000  tons  over  pre¬ 
war  shipments,  or  104%.  In  othtt- 
words,  Canada  alone  was  able  to  more 
than  double  the  loss  of  idiipments 
which  was  sustained  U.S.  publishers 
who  had  previously  <diosen  to  buy 
from  overaeu  markets.”  The  letter 
continued:  ‘ 

“Now  lo^  at  the  same  figures  for 
1943,  shown  in  the  third  table.  This 
is  a  yew  adien  Canada  has  been,  ac¬ 


cording  to  some  critics,  restricting, 
limiting,  cutting  down,  deliberately 
holding  back,  and  otherwise  penaliz¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  publishers.  Canada  will 
ship  this  year  nearly  350,000  tons  to 
the  U.S.  in  excess  of  what  she  shipped 
in  1939  or  16%  over  shipments  in  ^at 
year.  These  shipments  will  also  be 
231,000  tons,  or  10%,  over  the  average 
amount  shipped  in  the  five  pre-war 
years. 

“Recollect  that  this  is  Canada’s 
fourth  year  of  the  war.  U.S.  mills  in 
1943  will  ship  146,000  tons,  or  15%,  less 
than  in  1939,  and  97,000  tons,  or  11% 
less  than  the  average  to  the  five-year 
pre-war  period.  Newfoxmdland  again 
will  ship  a  considerable  excess  over 
1939,  and  pre-war,  but  again  tonnage 
is  comparatively  small  because  of  lim¬ 
ited  capacity. 

“This  evid«ice  of  the  reliability  of 
Canada  as  a  soxirce  of  supply  is  so 
plain  that  I  wonder  anyone  looking  at 
it  can  fail  to  realize  the  true  sitxiation. 

“In  addition  to  this  volume  of  news¬ 
print,  Canada  has  been  supporting  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  U.S. 
I  understand  that  Canadian  shipments 
of  pulp  to  U.S.  mills  in  the  year  1943 
will  be  close  to  1,300,000  tons  or  more 
than  double  the  tonnage  delivered 
pre-war.  Exports  of  pulpwood  for 
manufactore  toto  pulp  and  paper  to 
the  U.S.  to  both  1942  and  19tt  will 
also  substantially  exceed  exports  to 
1939  and  to  the  period  1935-1939. 

“I  submit  without  any  apology  that 
Canada’s  performanee  during  the  time 
of  war  has  been  superb.  We  have 
literally  rescued  that  portion  of  the 
American  market  which  had  previous¬ 
ly  pxirchased  its  paper  overseas. 
Under  these  conditions  and  with  these 
facts  to  front  of  me  I  just  had  to  dis¬ 
play  them  to  you,  to  whom  I  can  speak 
without  restraint  to  justification  of  the 
performance  of  this  industry  which, 
up  to  date,  I  repeat  has  been  out¬ 
standing. 

“You  may  be  assured  also  that  the 
industry  will  continue  to  do  its  utmost 
to  hold  this  position  of  reliability 
which  it  deserves  as  illustrated  by 
these  figures.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  last  year  we  have  been  able  to 
continue  deliveries  at  the  current  rate 
only  by  sacrifice  of  our  ptopwood 
reserve  inventory.  We  now  have  no 
pulpwood  reserves  to  use  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers  but  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
degree  of  curtailment  to  1944  I  think 
you  will  find  when  the  year  ends  that 
Canada  will  be  found  to  be  its  usual 
reliable  source  of  supply  for  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers.  It  is  gratifying  to  Canada 
that  so  many  U.S.  publishers,  through 
the  medium  of  their  long  term  con¬ 
tracts,  have  expressed  their  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  reliability  of  our  indus¬ 
try  as  a  source  of  their  newsprint 
supply.” 

■ 

Army  Medical  Corps 
Has  First  P.  R.  Officer 

Unique  among  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers  abroad  is  Lt  Ralph  H.  Major, 
Jr.,  of  Kansas  City,  whose  job  it  is 
to  publicize  the  work  of  toe  Army’s 
metocal  corps  to  toe  field. 

Believing  that  medical  troops  often 
had  been  ignored  to  coverage  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  to  Norto  Africa,  the 
stirgeon’s  office  of  the  Norto  African 
Theatre  of  Operations  assigned  Lt 
Major  to  gather  and  prepare  copy  on 
medical  activities  for  distribution  to 
toe  war  correspondents.  Lt  Major, 
a  Yale  graduate  and  former  general 
assignment  reporter  with  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  observed  the  drama  of 
medical  support  to  dicily,  and  last 
month  landed  with  the  first  group  of 
war  correspondents  in  Italy  on  "D” 
day.  In  Italy  he  followed  toe  ad¬ 
vance  of  American  troops  to  the 
Salerno  area,  dug  up  medical  fea¬ 


tures  and  stories  of  battlefield  hero¬ 
ism,  and  kept  war  correspondents 
supplied  with  a  running  commentary 
on  Medical  Corps  activities. 

Although  the  Air  Corps  has  had 
public  relations  officers  to  toe  field  for 
some  time,  it  is  thought  that  Lt  Major 
is  the  first  officer  to  perform  that 
fimction  exclusively  for  a  partictilar 
service  of  the  Army. 

a 

George  Crandall 
Heads  N.  Y. 
Editors'  Society 

Sykacuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct  18.— George 
S.  Crandall,  executive  editor  of  toe 
Elmira  Star-Gazette,  was  elected 
president  of  toe  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  and 
George  A.  Cornish,  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
secretary-treasiirer  at  toe  annual  fall 
luncheon  meeting  of  toe  group  here 
today.  Mr.  Crandall  was  toe  retiring 
secretary-  treasurer. 

Further  increase  of  women  on  toe 
news  staffs  of  New  York  state  dailies 
was  reported  to  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  of  toe  manpower  shortage,  dur¬ 
ing  which  participants  failed  to  agree 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  feminine 
reporters  and  copyreaders.  While 
some  editors  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  with  toe  work  of  women 
staff  members,  another  contended  that 
one-third  more  staff  members  were 
required  to  get  the  work  done  when 
toe  employes  are  women.  Two  of 
toe  new^pers  represented  at  the 
meeting  have  women  dfy  editors. 

Employment  as  part-time  reporters 
of  competent  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  are  regularly  engaged  to 
other  work  was  suggested  as  a  source 
of  additional  editorial  manpower.  A 
Tarrytown  clergyman  and  a  Rome 
policeman  were  cited  as  already  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  basis  by  newspapers  to 
their  respective  cities. 

Many  newspaper  employes  were 
reveal^  to  be  working  after  office 
hours  at  part-time  war  jobs.  The 
Rome  Sentinel  reported  one-third  of 
its  employes  so  engaged. 

Discussing  toe  dwindling  newsprint 
supply  toe  editors  were  agreed  that 
if  severe  cuts  were  made,  advertising 
and  circulation  departments  must 
bear  the  burden  of  them  first  to  keep 
faith  with  the  public  by  giving  it  a 
complete  news  report. 

Arthur  Hodges,  retiring  president  of 
toe  society,  told  how  toe  Nassau  Re¬ 
view  Star  has  succeeding  to  persuad¬ 
ing  traditional  weekend  advertisers 
to  spread  their  volume  over  the  en¬ 
tire  week. 


Australia 


•  The  only  journal  giving  tka 
nawt  of  advartisar*,  advarfii- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  Now  Zealand. 

If  you  ara  planning  mIos  cam* 
paigns  or  ara  intorastod  in 
tkasa  tarritorias  raad 
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Argentina  Lifts 
Jewish  Press  Bern  i 
After  FDR  Rebukj,. 

President  at  Press 
Conference  Assailed 
“Anti-Semitic"  Actions 


A  few  hours  after  President  Rood. 
velt  to  his  press  conference  Oetii 
assailed  toe  Argentine  goverasM 
for  its  anti-Semitic  action  to  baiaU 
Jewish  language  newspapers 
President  General  Pedro  Pablo  list  < 
irez’s  press  office  announced  tha  Ik, 
had  b^n  lifted.  | 

Dispatches  from  Buenos  Aires  Og 
13  said  Jewish  newspapers  printiil!^ 
Yiddish,  the  leading  Jewish  neis|i 
pers  to  the  coimtry,  had  been  ordai 
to  cease  publication,  with  no  isim 
given  for  the  order.  Jewish  Ben 
papers  printed  to  Spanish  wen  a 
affected,  toe  dispatches  said. 

State  Dept.  Aetlea 

As  Mr.  Roosevelt  issued  his  Ok 
ment,  toe  Department  of  State,  okt 
ously  by  dirrction  of  toe  PreM 
instruct^  Norman  Armour,  Ameikl 
Ambassador  at  Buenos  Aires,  to  nal 
known  to  toe  Argentine  govensM 
toe  views  of  toe  United  States  |p 
emment  to  toe  matter  and  to  oa 
attention  to  toe  fact  that  anti-Seiil 
action  has  been  closely  associate^! 
toe  minds  of  toe  United  Nations  iM 
Nazi  doctrine  and  propaganda. 

TTie  complete  text  of  Prekfa 
Roosevelt’s  statement  given  out  atH 
press  conference  follows: 

“I  have  been  informed  that  tha  it 
genttoe  government  has  suaparii 
toe  publication  of  Jewish  newspip 
some  of  which  have  been  to  exMa 
for  many  years.  While  this  matti 
is,  of  course,  one  which  concen 
primarily  toe  Argentine  govenaa 
and  people,  I  cannot  forbear  to  p 
expression  to  my  own  feeling  ci  p 
prehension  at  toe  taking  to  this  haa 
isphere  of  action  obviously  anti-Sa 
itic  to  nature  and  of  a  character  i 
closely  identified  with  toe  most  n 
pugnant  features  of  Nazi  doctrine 
believe  that  this  feeling  is  shared! 
toe  people  of  toe  United  States  n 
by  the  people  of  toe  other  Ameria 
republics. 

“In  this  connection  I  recall  that  <* 
of  toe  resolutions  adopted  at  ti 
eighth  international  conference  i 
American  states  at  Lima  in  1938  i 
forth  that  any  persecution  on  accoo 
of  racial  or  religious  motives,  whit 
make  it  impossible  for  a  group  of  ht 
man  beings  to  live  decently,  is  cod 
trary  to  toe  political  and  juridic 
systems  of  America.” 
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Ready !.  •t  wi/iing  and  aMe 


Because  of  war  plans  made  as  far  back 
as  1936,  it  took  but  a  telephone  call 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  to  place  the  entire  resources  of 
the  air  transport  industry  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  armed  forces,  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

"Ready,  willing  and  able” — at  that 
instant  the  Airlines  of  the  United  States 
V.  ent  to  war.  And  they’ve  been  at  it  ever 
since,  carrying  out  a  vast  program  for 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  speeding 


personnel  and  cargo  to  the  farthest 
theaters  of  war,  and  training  thousands 
of  men  in  air  transportation. 

And  all  this  in  addition  to  maintaining 
regular  scheduled  service  for  passen¬ 
gers,  mail  and  express  over  their 
domestic  and  international  system  of 
airways. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  and  scope  of 
these  wartime  operations  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  Airlines  are  constantly 
developing  new  and  improved  tech¬ 
niques  and  operating  efficiencies  which 


already  have  speeded  up,  by  twenty-five 
years,  the  progress  of  air  transportation. 

After  the  war,  tremendous  demands 
will  be  made  upon  the  Airlines  by  a 
people  awake  to  the  potentials  cf 
traveling  and  shipping  by  air.  At  that 
time — as  always — the  Airlines  of  the 
United  States  w'ill  be  found  "ready, 
willing  and  able.” 


When  you  travel  by  Air  male  reservations  early; 
please  cancel  early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use 
Air  Express  speed  delivery  by  dispatching  ship¬ 
ments  as  soon  as  they’re  ready.  Air  Transport 
Association,  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Wasliington,  D.  C. 

IF  YOU  can’t  drop  BOMBS . . .  BUY  BONDS! 


THE  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Al«  TAANSPOAT  OSTS  THtHt  FIRST.  ..  PASSENOEAS  ...  MAIl  ...  Al*  tXP»t%S 
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SEPTEMBER  LINAGE  GAIN  21.3%:  9-MONTH  TOTAL  UP  13.8% 

-  '  '  —  f 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES  [ 

(CompUed  by  EDITOR  &  IH'BLIHHER  from  MrdU  I 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  in  52  large  cities  for 
which  Media  Records  has  kept  comparative 
statistics  for  the  past  15  years  continued  us  errat¬ 
ically  upward  course  in  September.  The  gain  in 
these  cities  for  the  month  over  September,  1942, 
was  21.3%,  the  largest  monthly  gain  registered  so 
far  this  year.  Volume  for  nine  months  was  13.8% 
ahead  of  the  same  period  in  1942. 

Leading  in  rate  of  gain  was  general  advertising, 
which  ran  52.8%  ahead  of  the  1942  figures  for 
September  and  brought  its  record  for  nine  months 
to  28.4%  above  1942.  Classified  linage,  which  has 
been  the  bellwether  of  gainers  in  recent  months, 
was  36.5%  ahead  for  September  and  33.8%  ahead 
for  the  year.  This  is  a  smaller  rate  of  gain  than 
that  of  previous  months,  and  undoubtedly  reflects 
the  restrictive  measures  that  have  been  put  into 
effect  in  several  cities.  Another  classification 
which  made  a  marked  advance  in  September  was 
financial  advertising,  with  a  44.1%  gain  for  the 


month,  due  in  large  part  to  special  War  Bond  copy. 
This  classification  was  1.1%  ahead  for  the  nine 
months. 

Retail  advertising  was  8.2%  up  for  September, 
and  3.0%  ahead  for  the  year,  while  department 
store  advertising  was  up  4.2%  for  the  month,  and 
4.9%  for  the  year.  Automotive  advertising  ran 
5.6%  ahead  of  its  September,  1942,  total  and  was 
18.3%  up  for  the  nine  months.  Total  display,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  classified,  showed  a  gain  of  17.1%  for 
September,  and  8.4%  for  the  year. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures  are 
only  for  52  comparatively  large  cities,  including  all 
of  the  great  war  production  centers.  Scattered 
linage  statistics  for  the  same  period  from  smaller 
towns  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  change  from 
previously  reported  trends.  In  these  cities,  Sep¬ 
tember  advertising  appears  to  be  about  3%  behind 
last  year’s  record,  as  has  been  true  throughout 
this  year. 


Kn-ordH  MraHurnnmtH) 


1943 

W42 

%  of 

E. 

Total  Advertising 

Linage 

Linage 

1942 

Index 

September  . 

126,785,037 

104,505,720 

121.3 

124.i 

August  . 

Display  Only 

113,214,862 

94,963,263 

119.2 

112.0 

September  . 

95,862,083 

81,847,226 

117.1 

115.4 

August . 

Classified 

81,826,983 

73,031,945 

112.0 

114.5 

September  . 

30,922,954 

22,658,494 

136.5 

141.) 

August  . 

Retail 

31,387,879 

21,931,318 

143.1 

14U 

September  . 

67,858,072 

62,695,291 

108.2 

107.2 

August  . 

60,178,458 

56,668,524 

106.2 

112.4 

I>epartment  Store 

29,109.261 

26,087,638 

27,934.386 

104  2 

105.1 

lit; 

August . 

General 

24,054,776 

108.5 

September  . 

23,800,291 

15,571,952 

152.8 

155  7 

August  . 

Automotive 

17,732,747 

13,194,986 

134.4 

136.4 

September  . 

2,620,400 

2.480,998 

105.6 

65.7 

August  . 

Financial 

2,664,260 

2,145,950 

124.2 

73.3 

September  . 

1,583,320 

1,098,985 

144.1 

122.) 

August  . 

1,251,518 

1,022,485 

122.4 

98.3 

September  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Cempllad  by  Madia  Records 
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AHRON,  OHIO 


Beacon 

Journal  .... 

.(e) 

1,291.129 

Beacon 

Journal  . 

(S) 

310.185 

Grand  Total . 

1,601.314 

AUANY. 

H.  Y. 

Knickerbocker  Newt. 

.(e) 

673.533 

Times 

Union . 

(m) 

490.5 1« 

•Times 

Union . 

.(S) 

227,723 

Grand  Total . 

1,391,774 

1942 

1,165.8S7 

233,457 

1,399,344 


500,002 

437,748 

208,556 


1,146,306 


ALIUOUIRQUI.  NIW  MEXICO 


Journal  . (m)  353,395  337,893 

Tribune  . (e)  389,249  371,330 

Journal  . (S)  75,752  53,807 


Grand  Total .  818,396  763,030 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution . (m)  727,722  750,483 

Journal . (c)  982,204  888,835 

tConatitution  . (S)  350,753  274,827 

•Journal  . (S)  356,993  319,528 


Grand  Total .  2,417,672  2,233,673 


RALTIMORI.  MD. 

News-  Po»t  . (e)  899,364  995,192 

Sun  . (m)  792,096  717,800 

Sun  . (e)  1,250,838  1,422,480 

•American  . (S)  271,555  259,798 

tSun  . (S)  425,677  395,847 


Grand  Total .  3,639,530  3,791,117 


Times 


•AYONNl.  N.  J. 

. (e)  283,130  201,210 


RIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 


.\Kr  Herald  . (m)  580.423  453.396 

.News  . (e)  883,468  785,113 

Post  . (e)  440,957  353,119 


tNews  &  A«e  Herald  (S)  336,145  267,611 


Grand  Total .  2,240,993  1,859,239 


ROSTON,  MASS. 

Record- American  ..(m-e)  491,501  389,712 


Globe  . (m-e>  944,609  742,060 

Herald  Traveler  ..(Note)  1,121,904  907,272 

Post . (m)  635,882  435,589 

•Advertiser  . (S)  242,572  166,M3 

Globe  . (S)  352,729  272,442 

tlierald . (S)  412,655  353,076 

Post  . (S)  174,031  67,859 


Grand  Total .  4,375,883  3,334,523 

Note:  Globe  is  sold  in  Combination  (m&e) 
Traveler  is  sold  in  combination  with  morning 
or  Sunday  Herald.  Record  morning  is  ‘sold 
in  combination  with  the  American  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

RUPPALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express . (m)  804,414  614,370 

.News  . (e)  1,376,800  1,249,253 

•Courier  Express _ (S)  349,878  308.535 


Grand  Total .  2,531,092  2,172,158 


CAMORN,  N.  J. 

Courier  . (e)  768,044  669,384 

Note:  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  only  is 
given. 


CEDAR  RAPIDS.  IOWA 


Gazette  . 

,..(e) 

504.502 

439,748 

( lazctte  . 

..(S) 

152,664 

83,627 

Grand  Total . 

CHICAGO, 

657,166 

,  ILL 

523,375 

Tribune  . 

.  .(m) 

1,666,426 

1,197,593 

Sun  . 

. .  (ra) 

864.241 

454,651 

tDaily  News . 

...(e) 

1,289,018 

830,223 

1  lerald- American  . 

...(e) 

843,941 

600,338 

Times  . . 

...(e) 

668,807 

462.284 

Tribune . 

.AS) 

605,363 

504,199 

Sun  . 

..(S) 

256,860 

160,514 

*  Herald-  American 

..(S) 

293,959 

233,193 

Times  . 

..(S) 

96,541 

51,569 

Grand  Total.... 

6,585,156 

4,494,564 

1943  1942 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Enquirer  . 

.  (m) 

695,032 

544,461 

Post  . 

.(e) 

742,519 

685,570 

Times-Star  . 

.(e) 

996,895 

791,585 

(Enquirer  . 

.(S) 

461,680 

378,302 

Grand  Total . 

2,896,126 

2,399,918 

CLRVRLAHD 

.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . 

.(m) 

893,780 

745,587 

News  . . 

,.(e) 

640,133 

537.841 

Press  . 

.(e) 

909,552 

962,473 

•(Plain  Dealer . 

.(S) 

530,129 

469,291 

Grand  Total . 

2,973,594 

2,715,192 

COLUMBUS, 

,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . 

,.(e) 

944,452 

831,983 

Citizen  . 

..(e) 

468,132 

446,599 

Ohio  State  Journal 

(m) 

339,233 

276,208 

Dispatch  . 

.(S) 

334,106 

236,865 

Citizen  . 

.(.S) 

157,297 

116,648 

Star  . 

.(w) 

50,316 

52,066 

Grand  Total . 

2,293,536 

1,960,369 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Newrs . 

.(m) 

943,093 

716,139 

Times-Herald  . 

.(e) 

1,232,002 

1,011,138 

tNews  . 

.(.S) 

349,633 

269,252 

Times-Herald  . 

.(S) 

341,370 

263.556 

Grand  Total . 

2,866,098 

2,260,085 

DAYTON. 

OHIO 

Journal  . 

.  (m) 

532,700 

413,401 

Herald  . 

..(e) 

956,498 

757,014 

News  . 

,.(e) 

1,141,437 

943,124 

Journal  Herald . 

.(.S) 

185,784 

148,713 

News  . 

.(S) 

221,105 

162,975 

Grand  Total . 

3,037,524 

2,425,227 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Min.  News.. 

.(m) 

307,410 

272,328 

Post  . 

..(e) 

925,935 

754,353 

Rocky  Mtn.  News... 

.(S) 

66,191 

58,765 

Post  . 

.(S) 

242,273 

191,080 

Grand  Total . 

1,541,809 

1,276,526 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Kcaister  . . 

.(m) 

418,784 

361,889 

T ribune  . 

..(e) 

563,847 

449,646 

Register  . 

.(S) 

237,962 

195,359 

Grand  Total . 

1,220,593 

1,006,894 

DETROIT. 

MICH. 

Times  . 

..(e) 

787,395 

779,217 

Free  Press  . 

.  (m) 

858,854 

747,812 

News  . . 

..(e) 

1,512,707 

1,427,514 

•Times  . 

AS) 

311,285 

306,266 

Free  Press  . 

.(S) 

254,102 

213,027 

(News  . 

.(S) 

542,082 

494,422 

Grand  Total  .... 

4,266,425 

3,968,258 

DULUTH. 

MINH. 

Herald  . 

..(e) 

523,489 

415,664 

News-Tribune  . 

.(m) 

399,085 

321,060 

News-Tribune  . 

..(S) 

174,027 

110,735 

Grand  Total  ... 

1,096,601 

847,459 

EASTON, 

,  PA. 

Express  . 

..(e) 

602,829 

529,944 

EL  PASO. 

TEXAS 

Times  . 

.(m) 

431,104 

388,455 

Herald  Post  . 

. .  (e) 

426,052 

402,083 

Times  . . 

..(S) 

116,367 

125,600 

Grand  Total  . . . 

973,523 

916,138 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch  lieraUl... 

..(e) 

465,415 

441.256 

Times . 

..(e) 

580,355 

504,872 

Dispatch  Herald  . . . 

..(S) 

162,627 

157,034 

t'lrand  Total  . . . 

1,208,397 

1.103,162 

1943  1942 

RVANSVILLR.  IND. 


Courier  . 

..(m) 

715,384 

585.848 

Press  . 

...(e) 

757,804 

615,056 

Courier  &  Press.., 

...(S) 

201,743 

155,046 

Grand  Total  , . 

1,674,931 

1,355,950 

PALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News  . (e)  484,173  396,911 

PLINT.  MICH. 

ournal  . (e)  920,315  820,282 

ournal  . (S)  170,876  143,113 


Grand  Total 

1,091,191 

963,395 

POET  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette 

578,569 

402,435 

News  Sentinel 

. (e) 

918,166 

714,982 

Journal  Gazette 

. (S) 

227,875 

187,206 

Grand  Total  . 

1,724,610 

1,304,623 

PORT 

WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . 

331.437 

225,732 

Star-Telegram 

. (e) 

834,887 

630,534 

Press  . 

. (e) 

413,109 

264,265 

Star-Telegram  . 

. (S) 

181.106 

146,865 

Grand  Total 

1,760,539 

1,267,396 

PRRSNO,  1 

CALIP. 

Bee  . 

. (e) 

515,251 

447,292 

Bee  . 

. (S) 

132,588 

93,339 

Grand  Total . 

647,839 

540,631 

GARY,  1 

IND. 

Post -Tribune  .. 

. (e) 

853,965 

GLRNS  PALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post  .Star  . (m)  379,940  368,967 

Nutk:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition  only 
is  given. 

HARRISRURG.  PA. 

Patriot  . (m)  587,563  497,419 

Telegraph  . (e)  454.765  375,396 


Grand  Total  .  1,042,328  872,815 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 


HARTPORD.  CONN. 


Couraiit 

485,735 

370,333 

1  itnes  . . 

. (e) 

1,233,363 

1,002,603 

(  ouraiit  . 

. (S) 

286,544 

239,897 

Gran«l 

Total 

2,005,642 

1,612,833 

HIMPSTIAD  TOWN.  L 

1. 

Nassau  Review 

& 

Star  . , 

. (c) 

373,783 

296,630 

Newsday 

. (c) 

306,140 

207,803 

Grand 

Total 

679,923 

504,433 

HOUSTON. 

TEXAS 

('lironicle 

. (e) 

1,199,661 

923,894 

Post 

635,983 

454,160 

Press  . . 

. (e) 

494,135 

398,068 

Chronicle 

. (S) 

320,581 

216,185 

IVtsI  . . . . 

. (S) 

245,953 

200,516 

<  Iiand 

Total 

2,896,313 

2,192,823 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Ne«s  .. 

. (e) 

1,144,505 

975,866 

Star  . . . . 

822,848 

676,775 

Times  . . 

752,890 

621,964 

1St;tr  ... 

. (S) 

374.606 

343,619 

( irand 

Total 

3,094,849 

2,620,224 

JACKSONVILLE.  PLA. 

limes  Union  . 

590,620 

458,359 

Journal 

. (e) 

565,393 

487,689 

limes  Union  .. 

. (S) 

230,486 

177,442 

(irand 

Total 

1,386,499 

1,123,490 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  , 

500,334 

348,301 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 


Tribune  . (e)  641,205  619,006 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  edition 
only  is  given. 


KNOXVILLE. 

1943 

TENN. 

1942 

Journal . 

.  ..(m) 

407.387 

362,411 

Newi-Sentinel  . . 

....(e) 

604,547 

527,3M 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

131,004 

ui.m 

News-Sentinel  . . . 

...(S) 

166,165 

180,101 

Grand  Total  , , 

1,309,103 

1,193,81) 

LOS  ANGRLSS,  CALIP. 


Examiner . 

..(m) 

1,329,164 

8S2,7M 

Times  . 

. .  (m) 

1,382,058 

1,098.95) 

Herald-Express  . 

...(e) 

930,281 

761,112 

News  . 

...(d) 

669,102 

515,92) 

Examiner  . 

...(S) 

513,322 

374,M) 

Times  . 

...(S) 

496,673 

352,720 

Grand  Total .  5,320,600 

LOUISVILLE.  XT. 

3s956,36S 

Courier  Journal  . 

.  .(m) 

810.571 

732.MJ  1 

Times  . 

...(e) 

878,670 

819,421  k 

Courier  Journal  . 

...(S) 

282,189 

290,61)  1 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,971,430 

1,842,425 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  ...  .(Note)  429,035  394,527  ^ 

Note:  Manchester  Union  (m)  and  Lcadn  j 
(e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  om  j 
edition.  Union  (m),  only  is  shown.  i 


MEMPHIS.  TRNN. 


Commercial  Appeal  . . 

(m) 

822,626 

753,405 

Press-Scimitar  . 

.(e) 

559,211 

510,117 

tCiommercial  Appeal. 

.(S) 

282,327 

258,271 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,664,164 

1,521,820 

MIAMI. 

PLA. 

Herald  . 

(tn) 

906,411 

582,790 

News  . 

.(c) 

661,490 

451,545 

•Herald . 

.(S) 

307,085 

195,070 

News  . 

.(S) 

121,071 

65,40) 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

1,996,057 

1,294,814 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel  . 

,(m) 

632,704 

479,411 

Journal  . 

.  (c) 

1,498,998 

1,260,861 

•Sentinel . 

.(S) 

236,367 

190,184 

(Journal  . 

.(S) 

470,879 

396,411 

Grand  T otal  .... 

2,838,948 

2,326,874 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune  . . 

I  (m) 

551,945 

374.4H 

Star  Journal  . 

.(e) 

1,096,626 

841,804 

Times  . 

.(e) 

346,131 

340,308 

Tribune  &  Star 

Journal  . 

.(S) 

372,297 

320,859 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

2,366,999 

1,877,389 

MODESTO,  CALIP. 


Bee . . 

....(e) 

370,413 

287,582 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

Star  . 

...(e) 

1,064,535 

1,031,127 

Gazette  . 

. . .  (m) 

451,477 

415,808 

La  Presse  . 

....(e) 

919,952 

856,26; 

La  Patrie  . 

....(e) 

126,732 

122,60; 

Herald  . 

....(e) 

130,970 

180,102 

.Standard  . 

...(S) 

109,394 

100,160 

La  Patrie  . 

...(S) 

129,256 

115,100 

Grand  Total  . . 

2.932,316 

2,821,571 

MUNCIE. 

IND. 

Press  . 

....(e) 

492,493 

383,985 

Star  . 

. . .  (m) 

467,415 

382.181 

St.ir  . 

...(.S) 

115,969 

109,656 

Grand  Total  . , 

1,075,877 

876,022 

NASHVILLE, 

,  TENN. 

Banner  . 

....(e) 

766,337 

5  7  5,88; 

Tennessean  . 

. . .  (m) 

716,707 

535,938 

Tennessean  ...  . . 

...(S) 

273,961 

215,742 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,757,005 

1,327,567 

NEWARK. 

N.  J. 

.Star-Ledger  . 

. .  .(m) 

535,434 

47  5,960 

News  . . 

....(e) 

1,478,891 

1,347.902 

Call  . 

...(S) 

227,780 

177,892 

Star- Ledger  . 

...(S) 

112,888 

78,397 

Cirand  Total  . , 

2,354,993 

2,080,151 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Vo  ‘Ffosieferiis  Mfty 

^^otfT^uf^syTo  ^r^me  ^i^e/efsr 


the  BAUTIMORE  and  OHIO  COMPAN 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


D  B.  WHITE. 

president 

B&OM»aoJ  Women:  .  nassenget  busine...  as  most  of  you 

*':r.b“:Vn<'.n  So.  employee  on  .he  B*0  .ho  .. 

know,  and  1  hope  .hat  the.e  ISO 

eomplacen.  about  tt.  „f  ,heu 

people  ate  obliged  to  «me  “  the 

.„,cl  A.  times  they  find  eondidons.  We  a.e  all  cooftonted 

counesy  that  is  synonymous  ..th  m 

.n  imporant  pan  m  cteatmg.  ^ 

The  men  and  .omen  j,  ,i,h  thei.  good  behaviou. 

.he  «o.e.  of  Ameticanl^.  "“e,"app.«ia.e  die  fdendta^ 

:n  out  stations  and  ou  out  tmms,  and 

the  B  &  O  way  of  aoing  things.  consists  of  reUtives  and  friends 

Another  large  group  of  ^he  camps.  You  have  watched 

goes  a  long  .ay  «  .o  almost  evety  day. 

load.  We  kno....  because  p  p  ,  ™„s  .ill  no.  soon  decease.  I. 

The  numbc  of  people  '“‘‘“8  I.  may  get  hatdc.  But 

courtesy,  even  und«  p  -accomplishment. 

would  all  feel  proud  of  such  an  acco  p 


#  President  R.  B.  White  recently  called  on  the  70,000  B&O  men  and 
women  to  "keep  up  courtesy  /"  His  letter,  reprinted  above  in  its  entirety,  is  another 
example  of  the  B  &  O’s  effort  to  make  war-time  travel  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


September  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Continued  from  page  58) 


NRW  HAVIN, 

1943 

CONN. 

1942 

Journal  Courier.... 
Kegiaccr  . 

.(m) 

326,896 

276,188 

..(e) 

770,455 

676,229 

Rcfuter  . 

..(S) 

178,117 

151,739 

(^and  Total  ... 

1,275,468 

1,104,156 

NKW  ORLIANS.  La. 

Timea  Plcajune. ... 

.(m) 

1376,745 

925,699 

..(e) 

853,303 

644,348 

Sutes  . 

..(e) 

796,062 

513,484 

Timea  Pica/une  & 
Statca  . 

,.(S) 

477,062 

420,130 

Grand  Total  ... 

3,403,172 

2,503,661 

NIW  YORK. 

,  N.  Y. 

Timea  . 

.(m) 

1353,924 

1,099,333 

Herald  Tribune . . . . 

.(m) 

990,155 

788,195 

.(m) 

1,113,817 

1,095,661 

Mirror  . . . . 

.(m) 

389,383 

403,105 

Journal  Amcrieaii 

..(e) 

879,621 

686,078 

Pom  . 

..(e) 

526,634 

481,334 

Sun  . 

..(e) 

996327 

885,703 

World  Telexrmm  .. 

..(e) 

988,324 

795,381 

Timea  . 

..(S) 

887,322 

852,448 

tHerald  Tribune  .  ■ 

610,505 

550,241 

429,331 

406,265 

Mirror  . 

..(S) 

163,160 

147359 

•Journal  American 

..(S) 

312345 

284,777 

Grand  Total  . . . 

9,540348 

8,475,780 

NIW  TOM  CITY  (IROOKLYNI 

Eafle  . (e)  607380  481,783 

Eagle  . (S)  149,490  129,466 


Graod  Total  .  757,370  61U99 

NUeARA  PALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  626,148  549,226 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Post-Enquirer  . (e)  558,849  466,298 

Tribune  . (e)  1.095,605  812,717 

Tribune . (S)  269,410  216,072 


Grand  Total .  1,923,864  1,495,087 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklaboman  . (m)  557,599  409,900 

Times  . (e)  664.556  513.300 

Oklahoman . (S)  243.281  170,817 


Grand  Total  .  1,465,436  1,094,017 

OMAHA.  NIRR. 

fWorld  Herald . (e)  675.881  582,429 

World  Herald . (S)  251,099  198.393 

Grand  Total  .  926.980  780.822 

INotk;  World-Herald  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  (e)  only  is  shown. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

oumal  Transcript  ..(d)  678.876  655,851 

Ur  . (e)  497.660  452,142 

(oumal  Transcript. ..  (S)  203,278  189,592 

)Ur  . (S)  130,562  105,687 


Grand  Total  .  1,510,376  1,403,272 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


tEvening  Bulletin.. 

..(e) 

1.310.248 

1,231,872 

Inquirer  ......... 

.  (m) 

1,202,804 

1,108,689 

Newa  . 

..(e) 

405.835 

376,563 

Record  . 

.(m) 

797,301 

628,494 

Inquirer  . 

.(SS 

468,171 

459,547 

•Record . 

.(S) 

336,615 

312,738 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

4,520,974 

4,117,903 

FITTSRURGH.  PA. 

Sun-Telecraph  .... 

..(e) 

762,733 

708,853 

Poat-Gazrtte . 

.(m) 

543,576 

551,163 

Preaa  . . 

..(e) 

1,098,506 

1,033,642 

•Sun-Talegrapb  . . . . 

.(S) 

291,269 

293,958 

tPreaa  . 

.(S) 

337.817 

313,349 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

3,033,901 

2,900,965 

1943 

1942 

PORTLAND.  ORKGON 

Oregonian  . . . . 

846,738 

802,264 

Journal  . 

770,092 

792,077 

Oregonian  .... 

. (S) 

328,801 

359377 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

248,311 

137,911 

Grand  Total. 

2,193,942 

2,092,129 

PORTSMOUTH.  N.  H. 

. tel 

221.562 

PROVIDiNCI.  R.  1. 

Bulletin 

. (e) 

1,027,127 

982,647 

379,353 

335,580 

Journal  . 

. >S) 

204,968 

184,738 

Grand 

ToUl 

1,611,448 

1,502,965 

READING, 

,  PA. 

Eagle  ... 

. (e) 

639,536 

545,235 

lagle  . . . 

. (S) 

40,327 

35354 

Grand 

Total 

699,863 

581,089 

Non:  E^le  and  Times  (m)  sdd  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  only  is  given. 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader  . (e)  951,142  806,946 


News  Leader  . . . 

. . . . (e) 

951,142 

806,946 

Times  Dispatch  . . 

....(m) 

641,569 

547,648 

Times  Dispatch 

....(S) 

288,165 

243,541 

Grand  Total 

1,880.876 

1,598,135 

ROCHISTIR 

.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (m) 

913,291 

712,307 

....(e) 

999,997 

803,720 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (S) 

365,082 

292,589 

Grand  Total 

2,278,370 

1,808,616 

ROCKFORD 

.  ILL. 

Register- Republic 

..(e) 

718,458 

572,762 

. . . .  (m) 

506,257 

458,194 

Star  . 

....(S) 

183.825 

120,284 

Grand  Total  . 

1,408,540 

1,151,180 

SACRAMENTO 

.  CALIF. 

. . . .  (m) 

299,955 

275,597 

. (e) 

881,180 

709,057 

Union  . 

....(S) 

156.209 

104,092 

Grand  Total . . . 

1,337,344 

1,088,746 

ST. 

LOUIS, 

MO. 

Globe- Democrat 

. . . .  (m) 

546,647 

548,707 

Post- Dispatch 

- (e) 

1,205,863 

877,082 

Star-Times  . 

. (e) 

772,356 

564,046 

tGlobe- Democrat 

....(S) 

241,309 

232,366 

Post- Dispatch  ... 

....(S) 

453,758 

373,937 

Grand  Total 

3,219,933 

2,596,138 

ST. 

PAUL.  1 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Press 

. . .  .(m) 

636,860 

483.859 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

957,175 

763.611 

I’ioiieer  Press  .  . 

....(S) 

.  253,263 

276,816 

Grand  Total 

1,847,298 

1,524,286 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

l.iglit  . 

. (e) 

799,924 

579,184 

Express  . 

. . .  .(m) 

613,924 

356,352 

New!i  . 

. (e) 

1,036,373 

764,631 

•Light  . 

....(S) 

312,338 

257,375 

Express . 

....(S) 

324,184 

236,372 

•  Grand  Total  . 

3,086,743 

2,193,914 

SAN 

DIEGO. 

CALIF. 

Union  . 

. . .  .(m) 

725,438 

599,031 

Tribune-Sun  ... 

1,015,513 

833,695 

Union  . 

....(S) 

295,727 

234,845 

Grand  Total . . . 

2,036,678 

1,667,571 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle  . 

. . . .  (m) 

614,296 

438,755 

Examiner  . 

. . .  .(m) 

825,345 

673,556 

Call-Bulletin 

. (e) 

614,438 

505,192 

NIews  . 

624,228 

531,399 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

241,675 

173,394 

Examiner  . 

. (S) 

405,662 

320,010 

Grand  Total . . . 

3,325,644 

2,642,306 

1943  1942 


SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (m)  627,749  572,122 

Union  Star  . (e)  550,894  550,855 


Grand  Total  . . . 

1,178,643 

1,122,977 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune  . 

..(m) 

450,795 

384,172 

Times  . 

...(e) 

634,926 

527,936 

Scrantonian  . 

..(S) 

212,346 

103,931 

Grand  Total  . . , 

1,296,067 

1,016,089 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post- Intelligencer. . 

.  .(m) 

731,836 

557,665 

Star  . 

.,.(e) 

466,%9 

315,079 

Times  . 

...(e) 

1,095,289 

886,605 

Post- Intelligencer  . 

...(S) 

360,461 

360,186 

Times  . 

..(S) 

311,520 

249,115 

Grand  Total . . . . , 

2,966,075 

2,368,650 

SIOUX 

aTY, 

,  IOWA 

Tribune-Journal  .. 

...(e) 

388,001 

342,186 

Journal  . 

..(S) 

135,347 

107,468 

Grand  Total  . . 

523,348 

449,654 

SOUTH  RIND.  IND. 

Tribune  . 

...(e) 

657,169 

711,957 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

142,517 

139,379 

Grand  Total  . . . 

799,686 

851,336 

SPOKANE.  ' 

WASH. 

Spokesman-  Review 

..(m) 

403,140 

280,020 

Chronicle . 

...(e) 

640,941 

483,163 

S  pokesman- Re  view 

..(S) 

297,108 

227,467 

Grand  Total .... 

1,341,189 

990,650 

SYRACUSE 

,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal  . . . 

...(e) 

937,230 

888,259 

Post- Standard  . . . . 

.  .(ra) 

560,259 

429,775 

•Herald  American 

...(S) 

302.906 

246,015 

Post- Standard  . . . 

...(S) 

188,809 

97,008 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,989,204 

1,661,057 

TACOMA.  ' 

WASH. 

News-Tribune  . . . 

...(e) 

710.286 

550,793 

Times  . 

...(e) 

518,821 

360,941 

News-Tribune  ... 

...(S) 

234,538 

149,386 

Grand  Total. . . . 

1,463.645 

1,061,120 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Times  . 

, . .  (m) 

196.994 

131,897 

Blade  . 

...(e) 

906.517 

912,917 

Times  . 

...(S) 

283,258 

259,581 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,386.769 

1.304.395 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail 

. . .  (m) 

657,086 

559,861 

Telegram  . 

...(e) 

1,031,347 

856,453 

Star  . 

...(e) 

1,246,975 

1,037,875 

Star  . 

...(w) 

113,274 

92,136 

Grand  Tot.il  . . 

3,048,682 

2,546,325 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  . 

...(e) 

740.411 

588,952 

World  . 

. . .  (m) 

654,566 

.  505,803 

W'orld  . 

...(S) 

244,511 

201,208 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,639,488 

1,295,963 

TRENTON. 

N.  J. 

Evening  Times  . . 

(Note) 

622,015 

5 . 

Times- Advertiser 

...(S) 

73,649 

1 . 

Grand  Total  .  695,664  t| . 

Non;  Trenton  Evening  Times  and  State 
Gazette  (m)  are  sold  in  combination.  IINot 
published  due  to  strike,  Aug.  31  to  Sept.  30, 
1942. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  . (m)  572,461  561,543 

Non:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  with 
Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition 
only  is  given. 


1943  1942 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch  ...(m)  449,440  340,592 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Times- Herald  . (d)  1,092,065  898,363 

N'ews  . (e)  780,713  617,561 

Post  . (m)  1,065,767  819,904 

Star  . (e)  1,664.158  1,564  940 

*Times-Herald . (S)  334370  289333 

Post  . (S)  282,935  239,560 

tStar  . (S)  487,75  7  394,921 


Grand  Total  .  5,707,765  4,825,082 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
OROUP 


Mamaroneck  Times.. 

.(e) 

154,683 

136.534 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus.  ..(e) 
New  Rochelle  Standard 

391,714 

370,574 

Star  . . 

Ossining  Citizen 

.(e) 

479,670 

408,303 

Register . 

.(e) 

166,081 

158,193 

Port  Chester  Item . . . 

.(e) 

311,731 

257,763 

Tarrytown  News  . . . 
Yonkers  Herald 

.(e) 

190,901 

162,879 

Statesman  . 

.(e) 

337,059 

314.029 

White  Plains  Dispatch  (e> 

480,120 

467,836 

Peekskill  Star . 

.(e) 

190,699 

173,344 

Grand 

Total  . 

WICHITA. 

2,702,658 

RAN. 

2,449,455 

Beacon 

. (e) 

636,213 

495,215 

Eagle  . . 

440,719 

331.417 

Eagle  . . 

519,167 

399,067 

Beacon  . 

. (S) 

265,091 

204,902 

Eagle 

. (S) 

192,074 

152,196 

Grand 

Total  . 

WORCESTER 

2,053,264 

.  MASS. 

1,582,797 

Telegram 

597,740 

521,400 

Gazette  &  Post . (e) 

664,551 

577,652  ' 

Telegram 

. (S) 

216,433 

164,370  1 

Grand 

Total  .  1,478,724 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

1,262.822 

1 

Vindicator  Telegram  (e) 

848,301 

791.985 

Vindicator  Telegram  (S) 

223,484 

206,256  {' 

Grand  Total  .  1,071,785  998.241 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC  WEEKLY 
AND  "THIS  WEEK" 
SEPTEMBER.  1943 

••‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  57,392 
lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  25,284 
lines  is  included  in  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Albany  Times-Unioin  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  Baltimore  American,  Boston 
-Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-American,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  N^w  York  Journal- 
American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light,  Syracuse  Herald-American,  Wash¬ 
ington  1  imes-llerald. 

“'AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  57,392 
lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Express,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  Philadeljihia  Record  and 
55.488  lines  in  the  Miami  Herald. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  60,856 
Knes  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY”  Linage  25,284 
lines  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage  60,856 
lines  in  the  Portland  Oregoni.an. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  44,413  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  (except  as 
otherwise  noted)  of  the  following  papers: 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birming¬ 
ham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  (e),  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit 
News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial 
.\ppeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  (e), 
Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Washington  Star,  and  44,880  lines  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  Si>okane  Spokesman  Review. 


! 


47  Pa.  Papers  Raised 
Subscription  Prices 

Forty-seven  of  Pennsylvania’s  131 
daily  newspapers  are  known  to  have 
increased  subscription  prices  during 
the  past  year,  26  of  this  group  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  AssodaUon  that  they  now 
derive  an  average  of  two-fif^  of 
their  gross  revenue  from  circulation 
and  no  cases  are  rejxirted  where  a 
publisher  regretted  increasing  prices 
or  suffered  losses  of  imdue  severity. 

Whereas  the  papers,  all  with  less 
than  50,000  circulation  and  five  with 
less  than  5,000,  had  reported  in  1940 
that  their  average  proportion  of  cir¬ 
culation  income  to  total  revenue  was 
27.0%,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1943 
that  percentage  had  become  40.3%. 
Highest  proportion  in  1940  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Pottsville  Republican 
with  34.7%,  while  in  1943  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Evening  Herald  was  tops  with 
49.0%.  The  lowest  for  1940  was  19% 
and  for  1943,  28.5%,  and  in  the  latter 
case  It  should  be  considered  that  Ae 


paper  in  point  had  unusually  good 
advertising  linage  reports. 

As  far  as  a  loss  of  circulation  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  higher  prices  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  largest  loss  was  12%,  but 
seven  of  the  26  suffered  no  loss,  nine 
out  of  18  have  regained  all  lost  cir¬ 
culation  and  the  other  nine  report 
unregained  losses  negligible.  Many 
of  them  welcome  the  slight  loss  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  possible  a  newsprint 
saving. 

Of  those  papers  reporting  37  are 
now  getting  24  cents  a  week,  with 
eight  selling  single  copies  for  five 
cents  and  the  remaining  29  for  foiur 
cents. 

■ 

OVERSEAS  EDITION 

The  Jackton  (Miss.)  Daily  News 
published  a  special  overseas  edition 
on  Oct.  IS  in  time  to  reach  men  over¬ 
seas  about  Christmas.  While  the  first 
section  carried  regular  news,  the  sec¬ 
ond  was  devoted  to  summary  stories 
of  events  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  numerous  Jeca!  pictures  and 
Christmas  greeting  advertisements. 


Service  Edition  Has 
Mailing  Privileges 

Bearing  a  second-class  mailing  priv¬ 
ilege,  a  notable  achievement  for  a 
new  publication,  a  special  tabloid- 
size  monthly  edition  for  Burleigh 
County  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services,  currently  is  being  distributed 
throughout  the  world  by  the  Bismarck 
(N.  D.)  Tribune. 

“We  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  expressing  their  appreciation  in 
glowing  terms,’’  writes  Kenneth  W. 
Simons,  Tribune  editor.  “It  is  the 
best  builder  of  good  will  this  news¬ 
paper  ever  has  tried.  The  men  and 
women  in  the  service  are  knitted  more 
closely  to  us  and  their  parents  and 
other  relatives  still  here  at  home 
know  about  it  and  know  what  the 
service  people  think  of  it. 

The  special  edition  has  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  local  Service  to  Service¬ 
men’s  committee  of  the  OCD,  which, 
in  addition  to  other  jobs,  pays  the 
postage  bill.  Employes  of  the  Tribune 
donate  the  labor  necessary,  while  the 


management  donates  the  use  of  its 
equipment  and  machinery  and  makes 
only  a  small  charge  for  electricity 
and  paper. 

The  subscription  rate  is  50c  a  year. 
Every  service  person  is  listed  as  a 
paid  subscribed,  the  subscription  price 
having  nominally  been  paid  by  the 
(XID  committee.  The  only  charge 
made  is  for  sending  the  paper  to  per¬ 
sons  not  from  Burleigh  County. 

PROTEST  RADIO  RELEASE 

Complaints  have  been  made  that 
the  radio  was  given  preference  over 
the  newspapers  in  reporting  the  news 
of  a  tour  of  Halifax  by  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Winston  Churchill,  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  their  departure  from 
that  port.  At  9  p-m.  the  news  was 
broadcast  from  CHNS,  a  Halifax  sta¬ 
tion  affiliated  with  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  network, 
whereas  the  local  morning  dailies,  the 
Herald  and  Chronicle  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  print  the  news  of  the 
Churchill  visit  and  departure  until 
the  following  morning. 


for  OCTOBER  2  3,  1943 


Strategy  and  Generalship 


TO  PLAN  just  where  and  when  to  strike — that's 
Strategy. 

To  execute  the  plan  successfully  in  the  chosen  field 
of  operations — that's  Generalship. 

The  capture,  or  recapture  of  markets  after  this 
war  is  over  will  require  hoth  Strategy  and  General¬ 
ship. 

But  neither  can  succeed  without  the  infantry — on 
the  spot — trained — tried — ready  to  go.  The  Infan¬ 
try  of  Advertising  and  Marketing  is  the  local  news¬ 
paper. 

It  is  there  in  the  ground,  tried,  tested  and  yours  to 
command. 

The  rules  for  using  it  effectively  are  also  tried  and 
tested. 

Here  they  are: 

1.  Use  Newspapers  Regularly 

2.  Use  Newspaper-type  Copy 

3.  Merchandise  Your  Advertising 

4.  Use  Newspapers'  StafFs 

5.  Use  All  the  Newspapers 

Follow  these  rules  in  the  group  of  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  listed  at  the  left  and  you'll  he  happy 
about  the  conununiques  from  your  marketing  front. 

Any  one  of  our  reps  will  he  glad  to  help  you  make 
the  hest  use  of  them. 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E) 
Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 
Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  (M&E) 
Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 
Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (M&E) 
New  Castle  News  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Claim  Record  on 
War  Bond  Pages 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

This  date,  Oct.  3,  1943,  is  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  sus¬ 
tained  War  (then  Defense)  Bond  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul¬ 
letin. 

Early  in  September,  1941,  a  series 
of  thirteen  48-inch  advertisements 
was  prepared  in  this  department  and 
sold  to  a  number  of  Honolulu  sig¬ 
natories.  The  schedule  began  Oct.  3, 
1941  and  ran  through  Nov.  19 — when 
another  series  was  placed  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Temporarily  interrupted  by  the  war, 
the  first  of  the  new  series,  126  inches, 
ran  Dec.  20,  1941.  Shortly  after  the 
turn  of  the  year  1942,  full  page  ad¬ 
vertisements  began  appearing  weekly, 
undersigned  by  from  seventy  to  ninety 
business  firms,  and  this  newspaper 
has  published  at  least  one  full  page 
War  Bond  advertisement  weekly  ever 
since — this  average  upped  consider¬ 
ably  during  special  local  and  national 
campaigns. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  with  the 
request  that  it  be  published  in  Eloi- 
TOR  &  Publisher  and  will  appreciate 
knowing  of  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  that  can  match  this 
record. 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Mark  Pingston, 
Promotion  Manager. 

■ 

Issues  Challenge 
To  Small  Papers 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

The  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord  would  like  to  issue  a  challenge, 
through  you,  to  any  newspaper  of  its 
size  and  in  its  field,  to  meet  its  record 
of  assistance  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  in  the  recent 
Third  War  Loan  Drive. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the 
prepared,  full-page  advertisements, 
with  their  striking  and  effective  copy, 
the  Chelsea  Record  published  20  of 
them,  sponsored  by  local  individuals, 
firms  and  religious,  fraternal  and  civic 
organizations. 

In  addition  to  the  special  20  pages, 
we  ran  our  regularly-scheduled  week¬ 
ly  bond  page,  devoting  the  copy  partly 
to  the  regular  and  consistent  purchase 
of  bonds  and  partly  to  the  Third  War 
Loan.  This  made  a  total  of  24  full- 
page  sponsored  messages. 

Beyond  that,  we  sold  smaller  space 
to  22  other  regular  advertisers,  who 
gave  of  their  space  to  the  Third  War 
Loan. 

All  of  this  makes  a  grand  total  of 
46  separate  appeals  to  the  public  for 
support  of  the  bond  campaign,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  66,724  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 

And  this  wasn’t  all,  either. 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  22,  Miss  Syl¬ 
via  B.  Richmond,  our  literary  editor, 
sponsored  an  author-tea,  at  which 
Margaret  Tayler  Yates,  author  of 
“Murder  by  the  Yard”  and  other  pop¬ 
ular  mystery  novels,  was  the  guest 
speaker. 

We  sold  bonds  at  that  party,  giving 
autographed  copies  of  Mrs.  Yates’ 
best-seller  to  the  high  bidders.  We 
sold  bonds  in  the  amoimt  of  $101,000 
that  night. 

Later  on,  owr  advertising  manager, 
Edward  J.  Perry,  canvassed  the  retail 
stores  and  got  40  of  them  to  sign  up 
and  agree  to  give  one  day’s  receipts 
from  their  business  to  bond  purchases. 
He  then  went  back  to  them,  collected 
the  money,  filled  out  the  applications 


and  delivered  the  money  to  the  local 
banks,  where  the  purchasers  later 
called  for  their  bonds.  His  work  net¬ 
ted  bond  sales  of  $21,250. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  believe  that  any  so- 
called  small-city  daily  in  such  a  field, 
has  such  a  record. 

Incidentally,  we  have  just  signed  up 
another  group  of  industrial  plants  and 
professional  men  for  the  sponsorship 
of  our  third  30-week  series  of  bond 
pages. 

Herbert  D.  Hancock, 
General  Manager, 
Chelsea  Evening  Record. 

■ 

Ore.  Paper  Claims 
Another  Record 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Staff  members  of  the  Coos  Bay 
Times,  Marshfield,  Ore.,  westernmost 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United  States, 
feel  that  they  must  have  rung  up  a 
record  for  war-theme  advertising 
during  the  Third  War  Loan. 

We  announced  last  week  that  the 
small  paper  (circulation  6,125)  pub¬ 
lished  119,448  lines  of  paid  Third  War 
Loan  advertising  from  Sept.  7  to  Oct. 
2.  Though  all  totals  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  this  statement  is  in  the  form  of 
a  challenge  for  a  national  record 
among  papers  of  this  class  or  larger. 

Managing  Editor  Francis  W.  Hilton 
pointed  to  his  604-column  inches  of 
news  and  editorial  publicity  as 
another  high.  Both  the  editorial  and 
advertising  promotions  were  compiled 
in  a  scrap  book  and  presented  to 
David  Eccles,  Oregon  administrator  of 
the  War  Savings  Staff. 

Much  credit  for  Coos  county’s  over¬ 
subscription  of  its  war  bond  quota 
($2,150,000)  was  given  the  Times  by 
county  bond  officials.  Coos  coimty’s 
population  is  32,000  and  the  Coos  Bay 
Times  is  the  only  daily  in  the  south¬ 
western  Oregon  area. 

Alan  L.  Torbet, 
Coos  Bay  Times, 
Advertising  Manager. 

d^bi'tuarp 


JOSEPH  W.  MAGERS,  71,  died  at 

Kew  Gardens,  L.  I.,  Oct.  8.  Begin¬ 
ning  his  career  on  the  old  Baltimore 
World  he  later  became  circulation 
manager,  then  business  manager  of 
the  Sunpapers.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  ICMA,  and  wrote  the 
original  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
that  organization.  Subsequently  he 
was  business  manager  of  the  now  ex¬ 
tinct  Philadelphia  Press  and  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press; 
in  late  years  he  was  associated  with 
the  M.  &  O.  Paper  Company.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  stroke  seven  years  ago  and, 
being  partially  paralyzed,  he  retired 
from  business  activity. 

Dr.  Eugen  Kovacs,  48,  former  Ru¬ 
manian  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times,  who  fought  as  an  officer 
in  the  Austro-Hiuigarian  Army  in  the 
World  War,  died  Oct.  16  at  Midtown 
Hospital,  New  York.  Besides  the 
Times,  Dr.  Kovacs,  also  represented 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  London;  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Telegraph  and  the  Rotterdam 
Courant. 

Harry  Pearce,  for  more  than  20 
years  circulation  manager  of  the  old 
Pittsburgh  Post,  died  at  his  home  oh 
the  Northside,  Pittsburgh,  on  Oct.  9. 

Charles  E.  Mattocks,  55,  business 
manager  of  the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
News,  died  at  his  home  Oct.  6  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  a  few  hours  as  the 
result  of  coronary  thrombosis.  A  resi¬ 
dent  of  Troy  for  37  years,  Mr.  Mat¬ 
tocks  had  long  been  identified  with 
the  community  life  of  the  city.  Al¬ 
though  identified  with  many  groups, 
his  Boy  Scout  work  probably  was  his 


greatest  interest.  He  was  district  Boy 
Scout  commissioner.  He  was  with  the 
Daily  News  for  33  years. 

Edmund  Bettencourt,  founder  52 
years  ago  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  Correio  da  Manha,  died  Oct. 
16  after  an  operation.  His  age  was  77. 
Senhor  Bettencourt  was  a  militant 
journalist  until  1928,  when  he  retired 
and  transferred  the  paper  to  his  son, 
Paulo. 

Maj.  Robert  R.  Egan,  39,  formerly 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  This  Week 
in  New  York  until  his  enlistment  two 
years  ago  in  the  intelligence  division 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  died  in  active 
service  in  North  Africa,  according  to 
word  received  this  week.  Formerly 
with  MeJunkin  Advertising  Company 
in  Chicago,  Maj.  Egan  is  survived  by 
two  brothers,  James  W.  Jr,,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  Maj.  Joseph  E.  Egan  of  the  Air 
Corps,  and  two  sisters. 

Fred  H.  Gormley,  information  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
for  many  years  widely  known  in  Ala¬ 
bama  newspaper  circles,  died  imex- 
pectedly  in  an  Atlanta,  CJa.,  hotel  Oct. 
15. 

Arthur  B.  Sperry,  77,  for  many 
years  financial  editor  of  the  old  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch,  died  suddenly  in  his 
room  in  the  Saybrook  Apartments, 
Pittsburgh,  on  Oct.  15. 

Lieut.  Marc  F.  Pitts,  21,  son  of 
Frederic  Pitts,  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening,  and 
former  Washington  Post  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  and  of  Alice  Fox  Pitts,  editor 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was  killed 
in  action  while  on  a  bombing  mission 
over  Europe,  it  has  been  revealed. 

Lieut.  Chester  Boughton,  29,  for¬ 
mer  Toronto  newspaperman,  has  been 
killed  in  action  in  Italy,  his  parents 
in  Toronto  have  been  advised  by 
Ottawa  authorities.  Lieut.  Boughton, 
after  a  short  period  with  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  joined  the  Canadian  Press 
in  Toronto  in  1933  and  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  financial  editor  and  Windsor 
(Ont.)  correspondent. 

Lieut.  (j.g.)  Joseph  B.  Hepworth,  a 
copy  boy  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
prior  to  his  entering  the  Navy  air 
forces  in  February,  1941,  has  been  re¬ 
ported  killed  in  action  in  the  Pacific. 

CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  lima — .50  par  line 
4  tima* — .40  par  lina  par  intartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  lina 
2  timai — .80  par  lina  par  intartion 
4  timas — .70  par  lina  par  intartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculata  cost  of  any  clattifiad  advar- 
tiiamant,  count  fiva  avara9a  words  to  tha 
lina.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad  for  publi¬ 
cation  it  ttiraa  linos.  Advartisars  who  kay 
thair  adt,  Boi  No.  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
should  consider  this  at  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 
As  an  added  torvica  to  advartisars  running 
a  four  time  "Situations  Wantod"  notice, 
thair  record  it  placed  in  tha  files  of  tha 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service. 
This  complete  registration  atturot  advar- 
titers'  qualifications  being  kept  before  em¬ 
ployers  in  tha  newspaper,  magazine,  pub¬ 
lic!^,  advertising,  publishing,  and  alliad 
profattiont.  Thera  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer  or 
employe.  Registration  card  will  be  sent 
four-time  advartisars  upon  receipt  of  copy 
and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’wsv  *t  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Nawipapar  Brokart 


OAPABLB  HAKDLIVa,  bayinf,  telliai,  : 

mer|ert,  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhsie 
in  U.  8.  No  lesaea  or  trades.  Us 
Felghner  Agency,  Nashville,  llichigaa. 

W.  H.  OLOVEB  CO.,  VENTUKA,  CALS, 
Confidential  data  on  newspaper  proper 
ties  west  of  Chicago. 


Nawspapars  For  Sola 


DAILIES 

Unopposed  county  seat.  California  ABC 
Member.  Successful.  $225,000. 
Semi-metropolitan.  Unopposed,  Califor¬ 
nia.  Well  equipped.  Good  profits.  Fist 
future.  $125,000;  $40,000  cash  required 
ARTHUR  W.  8TYPE8 
625  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  DAILY.  Stable 
field;  steady  profits.  $35,000  down.  Box 

470,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

PROSPEROUS  NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY. 
No  forced  sale.  Price  $25,000.  Requires 
$10,000  down.  Can  go  morning  daily 
and  make  money.  Box  442,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


TWO  PROFITABLE  PENNSLYVANU 
WEEKLIES,  one  plant,  well  equipped. 
Goss  Comet  press,  for  sale,  purely  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  Unusually  large  exclu¬ 
sive  territory  in  section  to  benefit  in 
po'St-war.  Priced  for  immediate  sale  at 
$14  ,000.  Half  cash  necessary.  Box  485, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


N«wspap«r  Wanted 


WANTED— WEEKLY,  N.  Y.  AREA.  Will 
buy  or  run  for  publisher  in  draft.  Box 
478,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mnchanlcol  Equipment  For  Sale 


DUPLEX  TWELVE  PAGE  FLATBED 
PRESS,  good  condition.  William  Loeb, 
8t.  Albans  Daily  Messenger,  St.  Albans, 
Vermont. 


NEWSPAPER  ENGRAVING  PLANT 
AVAILABLE — FOR  SALE  OR  OPERATINO 
CONTRACT  —  WITH  DRAFT  -  EXEMPT  — 
MANPOWER  AVAILABLE 

PLANT  is  complete  in  every  detail,  can 
produce  sufficient  engravings  for  paper 
of  100,000  circulation;  also  equipped  for 
commercial  work.  This  plant  will  re¬ 
main  in  operation  until  final  disposal. 
Box  496,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO.  25  VANDERCOOK  full  page  News¬ 
paper  Proof  Press,  rebuilt.  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. 


Machanical  Equipment  Wanted 


WANTED 

Goes  press,  single  width  (two  pages  wide). 
13ti  inch  printing  diameter — 21%  inch 
«ot-off  or  deck  for  same.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  and  prices.  Box  1042,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 
_ Advertjsing 

ADVERTISING 

DISPLAY  salesman  on  staff  of  leading  daily 
in  Southeastern  Massachusetts.  Excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  draft  exempt  man. 
or  woman  with  ability.  State  experience, 
availablity,  references,  salary. 

Box  501,  Editor  St  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  clean  rec¬ 
ord  in  Classified  Department.  Must  have 
pleasing  personality,  and  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  department  of  eight.  Northern  In¬ 
diana  paper.  Give  salary  expected,  draft 
status,  and  all  details.  Include  photo  if 
available.  Box  495,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  on  a  New  York  State 
newspaper  of  nearly  50.000  circulation, 
now  carrying  good  classified  volume.  Po¬ 
sition  is  permanent,  not  caused  by  mili¬ 
tary  service.  The  man  we  seek  may  now 
be  classified  manager  of  a  smaller  news¬ 
paper,  or  assistant  or  salesman  on  a 
larger  one,  who  has  prepared  himself  for 
this  oppomnity.  Most  possess  executive 
ability  and  capable  of  directing  entire  de¬ 
partment.  State  age,  experience,  draft 
status,  salary  requirements,  etc.,  to  Box 
490.  Editor  St  ^blisher. 


COMPETENT  ACCOUNTANT  -  AUDITOR 

wanted  _  for  New  England  newspaper. 
Write  in  detail  education,  experience, 
draft  status  and  starting  salary.  Box 
456,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with 
layout  and  copy-writing  experience  im- 
m^iately — permanent  position.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  draft  status  and  photo  first  letter. 
Address  Adv.  Mgr.,  Post-Times,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 


SMA^CITT  OREGON  DAILY  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  local  display  salesman.  Crea¬ 
tive  ability  needed.  Permanent.  Bright 
outlook  for  post-war  period.  Box  481, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

AdTcrtitint  (Giet’J) _ 

CTiASalFIEP  MANAOEB  for  daily  of  25,000 
rireulation  in  So.  Calif,  near  Los  Angeles. 
Fine  opportunity  for  live  wire.  Box  508, 
KHitor  &  Publisher. 

fOUSa]  DBAFT  •  B^MPT  DISPLAY 
SAI^SMAN  for  progressive  daily  of 
16,000.  Please  give  salary  expected, 
draft  status.  Include  photo.  Times-News, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

~H*iP  Waited 

Greekliaa 

iJslS^NT  HOMB  DEUVEBY  MANAOEB 
— This  is  a  large  organization  in  a 
Southwestern  city  of  500,000,  looking 
for  a  high  class  draft  exempt  man  with 
home  delivery  experience.  The  present 
job  is  Assistant  Home  Delivery  Manager. 
We  are  only  interested  in  a  man  who 
wants  to  advance  himself.  He  must  be 
capable  of  handling  men  and  good  with 
carrier  boy  promotion.  Send  photo  and 
lalsry  expected  along  with  your  past 
experience  to  Box  443,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIBCrDLATIOH  MANAOEB.  Who  can  put 
on  circulation,  supervise  boys  and  collec¬ 
tions.  Real  opportunity  on  small  South¬ 
ern  daily  for  man  who  can  meet  his  own 
problems  and  assume  full  responsibility 
for  department.  Salary  and  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Box  488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RWSSTAND  BOUTEBIAN  —  experienced 
Morning  and  Sunday  delivery  and  col¬ 
lection  on  West  Coast  largest  paper. 
Steady  employment.  References  past  and 
present  employers  required.  Oood  salary 
and  excellent  delivery  equipment  fur¬ 
nished.  State  when  available,  age  and 
draft  status.  J.  A.  Finster,  Los  Angeles 
Exsminer  Distributor,  826  14th  St.,  San 
Diego,  California. 


Help  Waa4«4 

_ Mharial _ 

AH  EDITOR  capable  of  assuming  full  charge 
of  news  and  editorial  matter  with  help 
of  one  reporter,  for  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  town  of  5,500  in  south  central 
Pennsylvania  located  in  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion.  Must  be  sober,  hard  worker,  draft 
exempt.  Box  494,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAOEB  WANTED  for  country 
weekly  newspaper  job  printing  business 
in  one-paper  N.  J.  town  of  3,500.  Reply 
by  letter  only  giving  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  Vacancy  due  to 
draft.  D.  H.  Moreau,  Pub.,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 

EDITORIAL  WBITEiT  on  good  size  daily 
newspaper  in  Pennsylvania.  Not  a  high 
salaried  position,  but  one  which  offers 
opportunity  to  someone  who  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  editorial  writing  and  who  wishes 
to  advance  himself  above  his  present 
position.  Address  Box  489,  Editor  & 
Publisher  giving  references  and  stating 
experience,  age,  draft  status  and  salary 
expected. _ 


OOOD  STAFF 
POSITION  NOW  OPEN 

Progressive  newspaper  in  a  growing,  deej) 
south,  non-war  boom  city  of  100,000  has 
stair  position  open.  Excellent  w-orking 
conditions  and  living  environment.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity  and  future  for  right  man. 
Write  experience,  salary  expected  and 
pertinent  information  to  Box  498,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  MEN  ATTENTION  I 

If  you  have  a  clean  record,  are  tired  of 
roaming  and  have  ability,  there  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  on  a  southern  news¬ 
paper  of  40,000.  While  this  position  calls 
primarily  for  “special"  experience  it 
doesn’t  mean  there  isn’t  both  a  future 
and  permanency.  Write  salary  expected, 
experience,  other  information  to  Box 
499,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


TELEOBAFH  EDITOR  to  layout  snappy 
first  page,  write  some  editorials.  Box 

469,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  BCAKEUF  MAN-AD  COMPOSI¬ 
TOR  for  permanent  position  on  morning 
daily,  good  wages.  Anderson  Independ¬ 
ent,  Anderson,  South  Carolina. 

WANTED.  EDITOR  to  become  a  part  of 
community  and  take  complete  charge  of 
editorial  department.  Policy  of  paper 
is  to  serve  community  and  stay  out  of 
politics.  References  exchanged.  Oood 
town  a  little  over  10,000.  In  a  North 
Central  stats.  Box  404,  Editor  A  Poh- 

iisher. _ 

WANTED;  RETORTER,  rewrite  man  for 
Public  Relations  office  of  large  Mid¬ 
western  aircraft  plant.  Box  503,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

H«lp  Wontftd 

Meckanical 

WANTED  —  EXPERIENCED  MAKE  DP 
man  and  ad  compositor.  Permanent.  950 
week.  Non  defense  area.  Box  612,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  BIAKEUP  BIAN  for  perma¬ 
nent  job  in  completely  modern  plant. 
91.00  an  hour,  vacation  with  pay,  sick 
pay.  Apply  by  letter,  stating  experience 
and  references,  name  present  employer. 
Daily  ’Tribune,  Hastings,  Nebraska. 


H*lp  Waitftd 

Mecbanical  (Coat’d) 

SEVERAL  LINQ’TYP^PERATOBS,  Book- 
work,  immediately.  Scale:  $43.00  day, 
$43.00  night.  Union  shop — ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Kingsport  Typographical 
Union — Clyde  P.  Lane,  314  Childress 
Street,  Kingsport,  Tennessee. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  ALASKA  DAILY  and  job 
plant  planning  expansion  needs; 

WOBKINO  COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  prefer¬ 
ably  newspaper- job  plant  experience; 

COMBINATION  AD-MAN  OPERATOR; 

COfilBINATION  KELLY  PRESSMAN  -com¬ 
positor; 

MACHINIST  OPERATOR; 

COX-O-TYPE  PRESSMAN; 

ENORAVEB-PHOTOORAPHEB  for  one-man 
plant. 

GOOD  PAY.  Permanent.  Open  shop.  *No 
labor  trouble.  Fine  opportunities  in  a 
hunter  and  fisherman’s  paradise.  State 
age;  experience;  references.  Box  420, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED;  EXPERIENCED  UNION  MA¬ 
CHINIST  for  Composing  room.  Complete 
knowledge  of  linotypes,  etc.  Write  Paul 
Moore.  Journal-Tribune  Publishing  Com 

pany,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

WANTED.  Stereotyper,  New  England.  Box 
507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RapraiMtotiv*  Sarvies 


WRITERS  -  Photographers  -  Cartoonists  Na¬ 
tional  Representation.  Bertha  Klansner, 
507  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


SItaatioM  WMtad 
AdmiiutntiTa 


BECAUSE  OF  MERGER,  business  or  gen¬ 
eral  manager  now  available  to  paper  in 
eastern  city.  23  years’  experience  with 
four  publishers.  Very  best  of  references. 
Box  422.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE:  Experienced  newspaper, 

magazine,  syndicate,  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  depts.  12  years  present  employer, 
accustomed  wide  responsibility,  all 
branches.  Age  86,  draft  status  satisfac- 
tory.  9200.  Box  303,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

GOOD  MAN  wants  a  business  or  general 
manager’s  job  working  for  newspaper- 
radio  combination  or  either  alone.  Sober, 
hard  worker,  ordinary  intelligence,  uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  III-A,  20  years  train¬ 
ing  at  35  years  of  age.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  for  a  5  year  contract  of  $7,500 
plus  a  bonus  for  performance.  Box  479. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitaatieas  Wontad 
Adverdting 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE-SALESMAN 
DESIRES  permanent  affiliation  with  A-1 
publishers,  representative  newspaper  or 
publication.  Widely  experienced  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  space  selling,  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  Keen  knowledge  of  retail  field.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Age  39.  Now  employed.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  471,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SCAN,  46,  good  salesman, 
strong  on  layouts  and  copy  ideas,  seeks 
permanent  Midwest  connection.  Write 
Adman,  1704  Mohawk  St.,  Chicago  14. 
Ill. _ 

ADVERTISING  M A NAGEB  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord  of  both  national  and  local.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  and  references  that  will  stand  up. 
Would  like  to  have  interview  by  publisher 
who  has  a  tough  selling  job.  Draft  de¬ 
ferred  and  in  excellent  health.  Box  423. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitaotioRf  Wonted 

Adverdting  (Coat’d) _ 

ADVEbYi^cTbItANAGER.  13  years  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  national  and  local.  12  years 
editorial.  Oood  layout,  idea  and  ropy 
writer.  Combination  man  with  outstand¬ 
ing  record.  Age  46,  college,  rich  news¬ 
paper  background.  Box  402.  Editor  ft 
Publisher 

advertising” BIANAGEB  .  SOLICITOB. 
Experienced  dailies,  weeklies.  Employed  ; 
34,  married.  2  children :  college  grad. 

Box  407.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Record  yearly 
gains  as  CAM  large  MES  midwest  non¬ 
defense  city.  Department  won  prize  na¬ 
tional  competition.  Doubled  volume 
smaller  daily.  Thoroughly  experienced. 
Organize,  build  sound  revenue  linage  re¬ 
gardless  condition.  Profitably  employed 
but  desire  smaller  town  in  Western  half 
United  States.  About  7,500-50.000  popu¬ 
lation.  Living  conditions  for  wife,  two 
school  age  children  very  important. 
Salary  and  percentage  monthly  classified 
revenue  or  straight  percentage  for  right 
proposition.  28,  3A,  good  health,  morals. 
Small  likelihood  of  draft.  Box  497,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ , 

DISPLAY  SALES-MANAGER  in  states  ad¬ 
joining  Great  Lakes.  Experienced.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  475,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ . 

EDUCATED  CAPABLE  WOMAN,  person¬ 
ality,  experience  in  classified,  publicity, 
personal  contacts,  unencumbered,  has  ear. 
seeks  responsible  position.  Box  414,  Edi- 
toT  ft  Publisher _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  TRADE  PAPER  SPACE 
SALESMAN  acquainted  Chicago.  St.  Louis 
Territory,  age  48,  draft  exempt  now 
earning  excess  $6000  seeks  advancement. 
Box  491,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SHnotlMfl  Wonfnd 
Circnlifiian 


CIRCULATION  MANAOEB  Not  a  miracle- 
man,  but  an  A-1  bonified  circulation  pro¬ 
ducer.  Only  interested  in  intricate  prob¬ 
lems,  where  there  is  keen  competition, 
hard  work,  and  results  required.  Familiar 
with  all  circulation  angles  on  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Box  474,  Editor  ft 
Publisher 


CIBCULA’TION  MANAOEB  position  wanted 
with  reliable  Publisher  preferably  town 
fifty  to  eighty  thousand  population  and 
contract  guaranteeing  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  State  your  highest  salary  and 
remunerations  first  letter.  Have  had  23 
successful  years  experience.  Boy  Sales 
my  specialty.  I  am  43  draft  exempt. 
Write,  wire  Box  201,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  21  yrs.  experi¬ 
ence  large  and  small  Newspapers,  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  Promotion  and  Management,  expert 
Carrier  ft  Mail  Circulation.  Beat  refer¬ 
ences.  age  40.  draft  exempt.  Available 
30  days;  prefer  South  or  West.  Box 
476,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MAIL  ROOM.  WOBKINO  FOREMAN  or 
Supt.  A.M.  or  P.M.  and  Sunday,  best 
references.  Go  anywhere.  Box  444,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SHnotlem  Wnntn^ 

EJitorial 


GENUINE  NEWSPAPER  BIAN,  government 
press  chief,  wants  out;  86,  4F,  perfect 
health.  Covered  Congress,  government 
for  leading  military  weekly.  Newshawk. 
Trade  lingo,  columnist,  reporter,  editorials 
that  click.  Weekly  newspaper  editor  10 
years;  printing  plant  manager,  legisla¬ 
tive  secretary,  unbeatable  Washington 
contacts.  Interested  overseas  assignment, 
Washington  representative,  editor,  staff 
xnAD  ofttionAl  pnbticfttion.  ezecutivs 
retary  trade  association.  Box  347,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER, 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 

42nd  Street  and  Broadway, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIR: 

STOP  IT,  PLEASE.  WE’RE  FLOODED  WITH 
applications  to  “Copyreader  Wanted,  Box  353.”  The 
deluge  started  after  our  first  insertion.  The  second  ad 
is  due  to  appear  today,  so  there’s  going  to  be  another 
deluge.  Don’t  print  the  third  ordered  insertion. 

YOU  SHOULD  ADOPT  A  NEW  SLOGAN:  “AD¬ 
VERTISE  IN  E  &  P  AND  YOUR  MANPOWER 
PROBLEMS  ARE  SOLVED.” 

Source  of  above  testimonial  supplied  on  request. 


Sitnatiens  Wanfnd 

_ Editorial  ((foot’d) 

COPY  AND  LAYOUT;  background  over  2,5 
yrs.  in  Dry  Goods  and  Trade  Magazines. 
New  York  references.  Will  fill  in  at 
agency  or  newspaper  desk  for  some  one 
"Gone  to  war.”  Past  55.  Inquire  to 
"Owen”  c^o  J.  T.  Miller,  71  West  ;i5th 

.St.,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. _ 

EDITOR  seeks  new  post ;  paper  suspended ; 
18  years  medium,  metropolitan  papers. 

Box  464,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ONE  MAN  TEAM:  COMPETENT  REPOR¬ 
TER,  versatile  feature  writer,  bylines 
paper  900,000  circulation,  wants  trade 
present  duration  job  for  permanency. 
Prefer  vicinity  NYC  or  travel.  30.  de¬ 
ferred.  Certificate  of  availability.  Box 

487,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

BIAN  47  news  editor  daily  town  15.000 
past  20  years,  desires  change,  prefer¬ 
ably  as  telegraph  editor.  Can  be  avail¬ 
able  January  1.  No  duration  job  con- 
sidered.  Box  446.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
BIAN,  28,  married,  draft-exempt,  college, 
news-sports  reporter,  editor  weekly, 
anxious  return  newspaper  work,  anyw  here, 
if  job  permanent.  Box  502,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR — Background  includes 
9  years  in  composing  room ;  8  years  edi¬ 
torial ;  advertising  and  business  office 
experience.  Highest  references.  Draft 
exempt.  Permanent  position,  excellent 
salary  required.  Box  482.  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  45.  seeks  position  on 
aggressive  newspaper  in  40-60,000  city. 
Married.  draft  exempt,  well  qualified 
through  21  years  of  experience:  good 
personal  character  record ;  hard  w-orker. 
Will  go  anywhere:  interview;  good  ref¬ 
erences,  Write  Box  460,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW  YORK  CORRESPONDENT  AVAIL- 
ABLE.  A  competent  newspaperwoman  is 
willing  to  undertake  assignments  in  the 
New  York  area  for  individual  newspapers. 
She  has  been  a  foreign,  correspondent  for 
European  newspapers  for  ten  years,  is 
eminently  familiar  with  European  politi¬ 
cal  affairs  and  is  closely  in  touch  with 
various  anti-fascist  movements  here.  Hei- 
con  tacts  are  particularly  valuable.  Box 

486,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN  experienced  reporter, 
rewrite;  also  Public  Relations.  College 
graduate.  Seeks  position  New  York  nr 
vicinity  in  newspaper,  magazine  fields. 
Excellent  background — current  events. 
Box  477,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

POSITION  ON  SBfiAU.  CALIFORNIA 
PAPER  serving  community,  girl  reporter, 
24,  publicity,  magazine,  wire  service  ex- 

_ Box  500,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

WASHINGTON  COLUMNIST 

I  will  contribute  two  signed  editorial 
columns  weekly  to  live,  progre.ssive  daily. 
Sample  articles  from  Washington  Post 
and  N.A.N.A.  forwarded  on  request.  Long 
experience.  Formerly  with  staff  on 
N.  Y.,  Phils.,  San  Francisco  papers 
On  Capitol  Hill  daily.  Exceptional 
sources.  Box  453,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
YOUNG  WOBCAN.  Editor,  Houseorgan,  12.- 
900  circulation.  Government  publicity 
and  feature  writer.  Competent  artist, 
layout  "man."  Present  salary,  $60 
Box  395,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitaatloRt  Wdaf«4 
Mtckaoical 

FORMER  NEWSPAPER  PRESSROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  desires  connection 
on  a  progressive  daily  with  circulation 
under  20,000.  Present  employer  will 
give  release  on  two  weeks  notice.  20 
yrs.  experience.  Worked  on  both  large 
ft  small  newspapers,  can  obtain  quality 
printing  and  secure  departmental  co-op 
eration.  Industrial  Engineering  educa¬ 
tion.  Age  46,  married,  good  health, 
member  of  Masonic  order.  Willing  to  go 
anywhere.  Chas.  Wilkins,  719  North  4th 

Street.  Phoenix,  Arizona. _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.  OB  FOREMAN  thor- 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of  news 
paper  production,  cost  control.  Excellent 
record,  smooth  operations.  Box  493,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher, _ 

NEWSPAPER  SUPBRnrTBHDBNT  avail 
able  after  Nov.  15.  Can  handle  any  job. 
Claim  supported  by  references,  including 
present  employers.  Experienced  in  build¬ 
ing  plans.  Guaranteed  profitable,  con¬ 
structive  service.  Box  419,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WOMAN  CYLINDEB  PRESS  PBWyznt 
above  average  desires  steady  position  in 
N.  Y.  0.  Box  888,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitnatieaa  W«t*d 
_ P^tofrapker 

PHOTOGRAPHER  (WOMAN)  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED.  News,  commercial,  portrait. 
Speed  Graphic,  Rolleiflex.  Will  accept 
special  assignments  or  regular  position. 
Box  484,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitnatloK  Wasted 
Translator 


EXPERIENCED  TRANSLATOR,  12  lan¬ 
guages.  Volume  assignments  anywhere. 
Promptly,  efficiently.  Excellent  typing. 
Box  455,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


I 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


precedent  if  he  permitted  a  group  chance  for  avoiding  a  cut  in  the  l|g 
of  his  customers  to  decide  among  supply  that  will  draw  blood.  H, 
themselves  how  space  should  be  situation  will  get  no  better  unlea  it 
apportioned — assuming  that  such  an  is  faced  realistically  and  with  de 
agreement  were  possible.  courage  to  take  any  steps  that  art  I 

needed. 


T.TKK  everybody  else  in  the  news¬ 
paper  Inuiness,  this  observer  has 
given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the  news¬ 
print  supply  diuing 
Local  Ad  flic  days. 

Rotleaiaa  problem  of 

„  *  making  the  supply 

Noeottory?  demand  calls 

for  immediate  solu¬ 
tion,  and  the  steps  taken  toward  that 
end  now  may  have  important  effects 
on  the  future  both  of  newspapers  and 
of  American  business. 

Last  week’s  meeting  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Elxecutives’  Asso¬ 
ciation  afforded  plenty  of  indications 
that  newspapers  in  large  cities  are 
already  considering  the  rationing  of 
space  to  national  advertisers.  As  re¬ 
ported  in  Editor  &  Pdbusher  last 
month,  restriction  of  classified  space 
is  already  effective  in  a  number  of 
cities  where  help-wanted  advertise¬ 
ments  for  war  plant  workers  had  as- 
sxuned  unmanageable  proportions.  At 
the  NAEA  meeting,  the  Detroit  News 
representative  said  his  newswaper  is 
rationing  retail  advertising — “elim¬ 
inating  nobody  and  reducing  every¬ 
body.” 

On  top  of  that  came  this  letter  to 
EDiTcm  &  Publisher  from  Herbert 
Askwith,  New  York  advertising  and 
publicity  man,  on  the  same  subject: 

“In  the  face  of  the  serious  curtail¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  and  the  repeated 
warnings  of  a  more  drastic  cut,  it  is 
amazing  that  one  obvious  remedy  has 
not  been  availed  of,  nor  even  pub¬ 
licly  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  im- 
necessary  and  illogical  extravagance 
in  the  use  of  large  advertising  space 
by  department  stores. 

“Cutting  down  department  store 
advertising  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
stores,  which  are  doing  the  biggest 
business  in  their  history,  and  are  less 
in  need  of  exuberant  crying  of  their 
wares  than  at  any  time  in  the  memory 
of  man. 

“Most  department  store  ads  could 
be  scaled  down  to  smaller  size  with 
a  gain,  rather  than  a  loss  in  effective¬ 
ness.  Take  any  Sunday  or  evening 
newspaper  in  New  York,  for  example, 
and  see  how  neatly  you  could  reduce 
most  of  the  full-page  and  almost  full- 
page  ads  to  two-thirds  of  their  size, 
and  still  preserve  their  impressive¬ 
ness  and  readability.  The  planners  of 
department  store  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  are  more  extravagant  in  their 
spread-eagle  attitude  toward  news¬ 
paper  space  than  at  any  time  in  ad¬ 
vertising  history,  when  they  should 
be  more  compact  and  concise.  Ihey 
still  treat  a  newspaper  page  with  post¬ 
er  technique,  as  if  it  had  to  be  read 
clear  across  the  room. 

“All  very  fine,  you  say — but  what 
about  the  loss  in  revenue  to  the  news¬ 
papers,  who  depend  (as  we  have  been 
given  to  understand)  so  vitally  on  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising?  TTie  solu¬ 
tion  is  simple,  and  would  do  a  lot  of 
good  in  oUier  ways.  The  publishers 
should  dumge  their  large  space  con¬ 
tract  rates  so  that  department  stores 
would  pay  about  the  same  as  they 
do  now  after  they  have  cut  down  the 
space  they  used  by  (let  us  say)  one- 
third.  It  is  the  Aeapness  of  news¬ 
paper  space  on  large  contracts  which 
accoimts  for  the  present  unrestrained 
extravagance  in  the  use  of  space  by 
department  stores.  This  cheapness  is 
not  enjeyed  by  other  advertisers, 
large  or  small.  In  effect,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  is  enjoying  a  special  privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  partial  removal  or  curb¬ 
ing  of  this  privilege  would  do  no  harm 
to  its  beneficiaries  and  would  do  a  lot 
of  good  in  a  critical  emergency. 


“Department  stores  would  cover 
themselves  with  glory  if  they  were 
to  take  the  initiative  and  apply  this 
remedy  voluntarily.  A  self-imposed 
curb  by  imited  action — such  as  re¬ 
duction  of  one-third  from  the  space 
used  by  each  store  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  possibly  an  agreement 
not  to  use  any  space  unit  larger  than 
two-tfiirds  of  a  page  in  any  one  Is¬ 
sue — would  be  pleasanter  than  en¬ 
forced  control  and  would  allay  any 
fears  that  certain  stores  would  lose 
their  relative  dominance.  Applied  in 
any  form,  this  would  work  out  better 
for  the  stores  than  the  remedies  of 
higher  street  sale  prices  for  news¬ 
papers,  reduced  circulation,  cutting 
down  to  tabloid  size,  and  rationing 
of  advertising  space.” 


HARSH  as  that  counsel  may  seem 

now,  both  to  merchants  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  we  find  a  lot  of  sense  in  it. 

With  the  best  news- 

Peacetim*  paper  minds  of  the 

Practices  country  spending 
^  r  most  of  their  time 

Waste  Space  to  make  85 

tons  of  paper  do  the 
job  that  used  to  require  100  tons,  it 
seems  ridiculous  to  permit  a  local 
advertiser  to  use  a  full  page  with  a 
pseudo-comic  invitation  and  half  a 
dozen  lines  of  type  of  absolutely  no 
selling  value.  While  putting  this 
piece  together,  we  have  examined  the 
leading  newspapers  of  half  a  dozen 
large  cities  and  in  almost  all  of  them 
there  were  retail  advertisements 
which  could  have  been  reduced  with¬ 
out  loss  of  effectiveness. 

We  realize  that  that  line  of  thought 
runs  counter  to  almost  everything 
that  newspaper  salesmen  and  adver¬ 
tising  experts  have  preached  for  the 
past  quarter  century.  The  beauties 
of  abundant  white  space  and  large 
illustrations  are  praised  in  all  texts  on 
advertising.  Typographers  have 
labored  incessantly  to  produce  faces 
that  arrest  attention  and  compel  read¬ 
ing — the  poster  effect  that  our  corre¬ 
spondent  mentioned.  That  was  all  to 
the  good  when  paper  supplies  were 
practically  imlimited,  but  today’s 
emergency  calls  for  a  temporary  re¬ 
valuation  of  peace-time  advertising 
practices. 

It  is  not  good  journalism,  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  reader,  to  save  paper  by 
elimination  of  interesting  features  and 
over-sharp  editing  of  news  while  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  given  free  rein  in  their 
use  of  space.  It  is  most  certainly  not 
fair  to  the  reader  to  squeeze  his  allot¬ 
ment  of  editorial  matter  so  that  adver¬ 
tisers  with  nothing  to  sell  hog  mul¬ 
tiple  columns  for  messages  that  add 
nothing  to  the  reader’s  store  of  infor¬ 
mation.  And  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  large  cities  you  can  find  plenty 
of  that  today.  This  condition  does  not 
prevail  in  the  smaller  cities,  where 
newspapers  are  generally  running 
behind  their  1942  volume,  but  it  is 
true  in  the  cities  where  the  bulk  of 
the  print  paper  supply  is  consumed. 

Our  correspondent  calls  upon  the 
merchants  to  take  the  initiative  by 
agreeing  to  limit  their  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  We  doubt  that  any  such 
approach  is  practical.  ’The  merchants, 
especially  in  New  York,  are  likely  to 
remember  the  Department  of  Justice 
action  against  them  a  few  months  ago 
when  the  stores  ganged  up  against  a 
rate  raise  by  the  Times.  They  are 
likely  to  fight  shy  of  any  combination, 
however  innocent  its  purpose  may  be. 
Rationing  of  space  is,  first  and  last, 
the  business  of  the  publisher  who  is 
selling  it,  and  he  would  set  a  bad 


THERE  is  another  element  which 

deserves  most  serious  thought  in 
that  connection — ^namely  the  current 

effort  of  the  Na- 
What  About  tional  Association  of 
Radio  Broadcasters  to 
xixi  «  establish  radio  as  a 
Compatitie.7  local  advertising 

medium.  It  would  be 
natural  for  publishers  to  hesitate  on 
any  limitation  of  local  advertising 
with  that  threat  in  the  offing.  Most 
certainly,  where  the  possibility  of 
radio  competition  exists,  the  rationing 
of  newspaper  space  to  stores  must 
be  done  with  tact  and  appreciation  of 
the  advertiser’s  problems,  and  assur¬ 
ance  of  fair  and  equal  treatment  of 
all  competitors.  Frankly,  however,  we 
are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  radio  can  become  a  major 
medium  for  retail  advertising.  Sta¬ 
tions  in  the  big  cities  now  have  wait¬ 
ing  lists  for  their  choice  time  peri¬ 
ods — waiting  lists  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  stores  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  get  into  that  company. 

After  watching  the  “master  show¬ 
ing”  of  the  NAB  retail  promotion 
plan  last  week,  we  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  radio  people  have  yet  foimd 
the  program  combination  that  will 
produce  sales  for  a  store.  ’The  most 
popular  programs  with  large  city 
stores  which  have  experimented  with 
radio  have  apparently  been  news 
broadcasts — and  if  the  newscast  is 
adequate  enough  to  engage  listener- 
interest,  it  affords  little  time  for 
strong  selling  messages.  On  minor 
stations  in  large  cities  and  on  most 
small  city  stations,  the  advertising  of 
retail  stores  is  the  most  imattractive 
on  the  air.  It’s  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
makes  people  twist  the  dial  or  turn 
the  thing  off  entirely.  To  date,  the 
experience  of  most  retailers  with 
radio  has  been  unsatisfactory,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  reason  that  the  range  of 
goods  that  can  be  advertised  is  limited 
by  time,  and  also  because  few  have 
hit  upon  a  selling  formula  that  does 
not  repel  the  audience. 

For  that  reason,  we  should  not  give 
prospective  radio  competition  much 
wei^t  in  considering  the  rationing  of 
retail  store  space  in  the  present  paper 
emergency.  The  shortage  of  paper 
is  real  and  present,  and  unless  pub¬ 
lishers  meet  it  with  firmer  measures 
than  they  have  used  this  year,  it  is 
likely  to  become  worse.  A  cut  of  30 
per  cent  from  1941  tonnage  for  next 
year  is  not  beyond  possibility,  and  if 
that  goes  into  effect,  publishers  will 
have  no  alternative  to  placing  stem 
limits  on  all  advertising. 

If  they  had  imposed  moderate  re¬ 
strictions  nine  months  ago,  they  could 
probably  have  gone  through  this  year 
and  next  with  little  trouble.  Few  did, 
and  the  present  fix  is  the  result.  Reso¬ 
lute  action  now  seems  to  be  the  only 


Mexico  City 
Publishers  Plan 
New  Publications 


Current  11  Dailies  There 
Apparently  Unaffected  by 
Paper  Rationing 


Mexico  City,  Oct.  18.  —  While  [ 
American  newspapers  are  rationed  oo  * 
newsprint,  several  Mexican  publishcn  i 
have  plans  for  launching  new  publi-  | 
cations  here. 

Price  of  newsprint  has  naturalljr 
gone  up,  but  they  are  confident  that 
as  “good  neighbors”  their  supply  wfll 
continue. 

There  are  already  11  dailies  being 
published  in  this  city  of  less  than 
2,000,000  inhabitants.  The  best  an 
morning  papers,  El  Universal,  Excel¬ 
sior,  and  El  Nacional,  the  government 
publication.  Closely  following  are  the 
morning  papers  La  Prensa,  sensational 
tabloid,  and  Novedades,  a  newcomer. 
Other  morning  papers  are  El  Populat, 
the  commimist  publication;  El  Homhn 
Libre,  a  political  paper;  Boletin  Fi- 
nanciero,  the  financial  paper;  and 
LaAficion,  seven  days  a  week  sports 
tabloid.  In  the  afternoon  field  there 
are  two  dailies,  the  Grafico,  tabloid 
p.  m.  edition  of  El  Universal,  and 
Ultimeu  Noticias,  standard  p.m.  edi^ 
tion  of  Excelsior. 


/  ' 

m.E 


The  Haskin  Information  Service  is  remarkable  for  the 
many  purposes  it  serves.  It  touches  every  department 
of  the  paper.  Not  long  ago  a  managing  editor  in  look- 
ing  over  the  package  of  returns  from  the  inquiries  of 
subscribers  noticed  a  coupon  from  the  wife  of  the  most 

Ciinent  legal  man  in  the  state,  ordering  a  certain 
let.  The  judge’s  wife  had  died  about  a  year  before 
and  no  announcement  had  been  made  of  his  having 
married  again.  When  questioned  about  the  matter  His 
Honor  admitted  that  he  had  a  new  mate.  So  this  par¬ 
ticular  M.  E.  had  a  nice  scoop  for  his  paper  that 
afternoon. 


1 


Six  New  Dailias  | 

There  are  at  least  six  new  dailies^ 
in  the  making.  La  Prensa  plans  sn 
afternoon  edition,  Novedades  has  1 1 
pjn.  paper  coming  out  in  November, 
a  comic  book  publisher  is  looking  over 
the  Mexico  City  field,  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine  plans  to  launch  a  daily,  articles 
of  incorporation  are  being  filed  by  a 
former  New  York  newspaperman  for 
a  new  morning  daily,  and  an  all- 
English  daily  will  be  ready  to  roll  oS 
the  presses  in  about  a  month. 

At  present,  the  Excelsior,  Nove¬ 
dades  and  El  Universal  have  a  page 
a  day  in  English,  but  with  thousands 
of  Americans  here  now,  publishers  of 
the  proposed  new  English  daily  be¬ 
lieve  the  time  now  is  ripe  to  laundi 
their  publication. 

Mexican  magazines  feel  no  news¬ 
print  shortage.  Newsstands  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  weekly  and  monthly  pub¬ 
lications,  and  hardly  a  week  goes  by 
but  what  a  new  one  or  two  are  on 
the  stands. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Boren  Commit¬ 
tee  disclosed  in  Washington  last  wedt 
E.  &  P.,  Oct.  16,  page  38,  that  6,7V 
tons  of  newsprint  were  exported  froin 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  from ' 
January  to  Jime,  1943. 


The  Lynn  Item  (19,416  E)  is  a  new  contractor  for  this 
service.  ^ 
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Peace-loving  Man  of  War 


There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  the  business  of 
war  that  has  not  been  touched  by  chemistry 
.  .  .  American  chemistry.  This  time  it  is 
Germany,  once-vaunted  chemical  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  world,  that  is  out  of  the 
chemical  news. 

Why? 

Because,  in  Germany,  a  political  system 
perverted  all  science  to  the  purposes  of  war 
. . .  while  in  free  enterprise  America,  science 
has  been  at  liberty  these  many  years  to  ex¬ 
plore  where  it  will,  for  the  betterment  of 
human  life. 

Monsanto  Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis 


The  American  Chemist. 

He  was  a  rarity  in  the  last  war.  His  is  a 
profession  that  grew  from  the  sudden  reali¬ 
zation  of  our  almost  utter  dependence  on 
the  chemistry  of  Germany  in  1917-18. 

This  war  is  a  different  story. 

Today,  America  makes  the  chemical  news. 
With  new  developments  and  broadened  ap¬ 
plications  in  chemistry  for  aggressive  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war ...  for  treatment  of  the 
wounded  ...  for  production  of  new  materials 
in  scores  of  fields  to  offset  scarcities  of 
nature’s  products. 


th«  Army  mnd  the  ^Mvy  of  — poeially  morttoriouA 
production  of  wor  motorinls’^  ovor  m  two-yeur 
period,  flies  over  Monaanto  •  cxecuthreofBcesin  8t. 
Looia  and  over  Monsanto  ptanta  at  AnniatoQ.  Ala.. 


and  Monaanto,  Tann.  Tha  Armjr^Navy  PrcM^ctk>n 
Award  alao  haa  baen  won  by  flva  Monaanto  plants 
at  8t.  Looia.  Mo..  Monaanto.  III.,  Kamacfc,  ’raxaH, 
and  SpiincAald,  llaaa. 
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THE  BEST  D-A-M 
MARKET  IN  THE  WORLD! 

KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE  IS  THE  BEST  D-A-M  MARKET 
IN  THE  WORLD.  KNOXVILLE  IS  THE  HEART  OF  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  DEVELOPMENT. 

Many  huge  T.  V.  A.  Dams  have  liarnessed  the  power  of 
the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  to  provide  a 
gigantic  reservoir  of  electrical  energy.  This  tremendous 
Power  pool  is  driving  the  wheels  of  industry  toward  Vic¬ 
tory  in  our  all  out  war  against  the  Axis.  This  Power  is 
building  an  industrial  area  that  will  be  the  greatest  domi¬ 
nant  force  in  post-war — peace-time  America. 

Manufacturers  are  giving  their  messages  to  the  population 
of  this  great  market  through  advertising  eolumns  of  The 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 
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